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TO  THE  BLANKET  BUYER:  To  conform  with  latest 
WPB  plans,  Chatham  is  concentrating  civilian 
production  on  three  major  sellers:  Stanley, 
SUTTON,  AiRLOOM.  Allotments  to  June  1943 
are  being  made  on  the  basis  of  first  quality 
blankets  purchased  last  year. 

TO  THE  BLANKET  SELLER:  Service  is  more  a  part 
of  selling  than  ever  before.  The  famous  Chatham 
Informative  Label— with  facts  on  quality, 
warmth,  washing,  care— helps  you  help  your 
customers,  assures  satisfaction  and  goodwill. 

Chatham  Manufacturing  Company,  Elkin,  N.  C. 
57  Worth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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THERE  ARE  PATRIOTS  AND  PATRIOTS! 

There  are  at  least  two  kinds  of  pa¬ 
triot  and,  in  his  own  way,  each  is 
sincere. 

One  kind  of  patriot  is  the  sort  of  fellow 
who  is  willing  to  make  any  sacrihce  of  his 
own  interest  to  help  the  nation  in  a  time  of 
war. 

The  other  is  the  fellow  who  is  willing  to 
sacrifice  the  interests  of  anyone  other  than 
himself  to  help  the  nation  in  time  of  war— 
and  to  be  sure  that  with  the  same  gesture  he 
helps  himself. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  no  distinct  lines  of 
separation  between  these  two  sorts  of  patriot. 
That  is,  you  cannot  accurately  say  that  all  of 
the  first  sort— the  self-sacrificing  kind— are 
found  in  any  one  particular  calling  while  all 
the  others  are  in  a  different  calling. 

Thus,  without  doubt  there  are  some  retail¬ 
ers  who  in  the  present  alliegance  to  their 
country  still  have  their  eye  on  the  main 
chance  for  themselves,  just  as  there  are  some 
in  the  manufacturing  trades  and  in  every 
other  field  of  endeavor. 

However,  we  are  somewhat  amused  at  the 
propositions  which  are  coming  to  light  in 
which  some  manufacturers  speak  one  word 
for  the  war  effort  and  a  dozen  or  more  for 
themselves. 

For  example,  we  have  recently  heard  of 
jewelry  manufacturers  who  are  notifying  their 
retail  customers  that  they  cannot  make  re¬ 
pairs  on  merchandise  because  of  the  war. 

The  fact  that  the  War  Production  Board 
will  make  metal  available  for  repairs  which 
do  not  require  more  than  two  pounds,  and 
that  WPB  wishes  to  encourage  repairs  as  a 


means  of  discouraging  demands  for  new  mer¬ 
chandise,  does  not  seem  to  have  registered 
with  these  manufacturers.  Here  is  a  chance  to 
rid  themselves  of  something  which  they  prob¬ 
ably  have  found  an  annoyance,  so  they  find 
they  cannot  make  repairs  while  the  war  is  on. 

In  the  same  class  we  may  put  the  dress 
manufacturer  who  tells  his  customers  that 
the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  wishes 
to  cut  down  needless  transportation  and  prob¬ 
ably  will  get  around  to  the  matter  of  returned 
merchandise.  Consequently,  if  the  retailer 
receives  “damaged  dresses”  from  him,  instead 
of  sending  them  back,  he  must  write  the 
manufacturer  and  “ask  for  permission.”  Then, 
if  the  manufacturer  condescends  to  give  that 
permission  he  will  send  the  retailer  a  “sticker” 
which  must  be  placed  on  the  outside  of  the 
package.  Without  the  sticker  the  manufac¬ 
turer  will  not— no,  he  positively  will  not— ac¬ 
cept  the  return  of  any  merchandise! 

It  is  a  great  and  glorious  privilege  to  be 
patriotic  when  your  patriotism  yields  you 
dividends  in  extra  profits,  in  the  relief  from 
bothersome  conditions  and  what  not!  But 
why— oh,  why— did  the  manufacturer  so  frank¬ 
ly  set  forth  a  type  of  return  which  any  retailer 
would  be  completely  justified  in  making  at 
any  time?  “Damaged  goods!”  This  is  the 
first  time  we  have  known  of  any  man  in  busi¬ 
ness  saying  so  frankly:  “Yes,  it  is  my  fault, 
but  because  the  nation  is  at  war  I  am  not 
going  to  let  you  exercise  your  lawful  privilege 
of  returning  the  merchandise  to  me.” 

If  this  makes  you  laugh,  let  us  lead  your 
thoughts  a  bit  further.  In  what  class  of  pa¬ 
triot  do  you  belong,  Mr.  Retailer?  .\re  you 
eagerly  cooperating  in  all  restrictions,  real 
and  fancied,  which  are  helpful  to  your  busi- 
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ness  and  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  things  which 
YOU  do  not  like,  but  which  would  be  of  real 
beneht  to  the  war  effort? 

In  the  time  to  come,  we  venture  to  assert, 
you  are  going  to  get  much  more  satisfaction 
out  of  the  unselfish  service  you  give,  the  pa¬ 
triotic  effort  which  really  hurt  you  at  the 
time,  than  you  will  get  out  of  the  sort  which 
Itenehted  your  business.  The  American  flag  is 
a  grand  thing  when  it  flies  as  an  inspiration 
to  unselfish  service  but  it  is  out  of  place  as 
(amouflage  for  selfish  action. 

"TAKE  IT  OR  LEAVE  IT!" 

IF  we  could  believe  that  business  morality 
is  so  slight  a  thing  that  men  in  business 
are  constrained  not  by  their  own  ideals 
but  only  by  superior  force,  then  we  could 
almost  join  the  ranks  of  those  who  believe 
the  only  thing  to  do  with  business  is  to  con¬ 
trol  it  by  government  edict. 

We  do  not  believe  that;  but  it  is  discour¬ 
aging  to  see  the  way  in  which  so  many  busi¬ 
ness  concerns  in  all  lines  are  completely 
throwing  aside  all  consideration  for  the  cus¬ 
tomer  with  the  facile  excuse,  “It  is  the  war.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  conditions 
growing  out  of  the  war  effort  have  had  a  seri¬ 
ous  effect  in  curtailing  the  amount  of  service 
which  overtaxed  institutions  can  give.  Serv¬ 
ice  usually  involves  human  labor  and  we  are 
coming  into  a  time  when  such  labor  can  be 
used  only  for  the  most  important  things. 

And  yet,  we  think  even  with  a  huge  allow¬ 
ance  for  this  condition  there  is  a  general  and 
quite  unnecessary  slackness  developing  which 
is  more  destructive  than  any  war  influence. 

No  matter  where  one  goes  these  days,  on 
railroads,  in  restaurants  and  hotels,  and  in  re¬ 
tail  stores,  one  is  likely  to  notice  conditions 
which  cannot  be  wholly  excused  by  war  diffi¬ 
culties. 

A  spirit  is  being  built  up  of  “take  it  or 
leave  it.”  It  means,  in  the  worst  possible 
sense,  that  we  are  in  a  universal  sellers’  mar¬ 
ket.  You  take  what  it  pleases  the  seller  to 
give  you— or  you  leave  it!  There  are  plenty 
of  others  glad  to  have  it  if  you  do  not  want 
it  on  the  terms  which  we  dictate. 

Many  of  us  have  laughed  at  the  story  of 


the  retailer  who  displayed  a  sign  reading, 
"Please  be  courteous  to  our  salespeople;  we 
can  get  plenty  of  customers.”  It  was  funny 
for  only  one  reason— because  it  is  s'uch  a  com¬ 
plete  reversal  of  normal  thinking.  Therein 
should  lie  the  warning  for  all  business.  It  is 
never  good  completely  to  depart  from  those 
old  established  policies  Avhich  over  the  years 
have  proved  to  be  so  important  to  success. 

The  retailer  is  meeting  with  plenty  of  this 
sort  of  thing  in  his  buying  operations.  .Many 
manufacturers  are  telling  him  to  “take  it  or 
leave  it.”  It  matters  not  what  problems  these 
retail  customers  of  the  manufacturers  may 
have;  it  is  a  matter  of  “take  it  or  leave  it.” 

In  all  probability  there  is  not  a  manufac¬ 
turer  who  has  not  heard  of  the  new  inventory 
regulation  of  WPB  with  which  so  many  of 
his  customers  must  now  contend.  So  what? 
The  retailer  will  not  want  the  goods  until 
next  fall  and  meanwhile  it  will  hurt  him  to 
take  them  in,  but— this  is  a  sellers’  market, 
merchandise  is  going  to  be  scarce— so  you 
take  the  goods  when  I  am  pleased  to  deliver, 
or  you  leave  it. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  retailers,  in  their  turn, 
do  not  pass  this  attitude  on  to  their  custom¬ 
ers.  Nothing  can  be  more  destructive  of  busi¬ 
ness  good  will  than  this  sort  of  attitude  to 
customers.  Just  now  you  may  think  you  are 
conferring  a  sufficient  favor  upon  your  cus¬ 
tomers  to  let  them  have  anything  that  it 
pleases  you  to  sell  them:  They  ^ve  only  the 
choice  of  “take  it  or  leave  it”,  but  this  will 
not  last  forever! 

The  time  is  coming  when  every'  man  in 
business  will  again  need  the  good  will  which 
so  many  now  are  sacrificing.  Wars  do  not  last 
forever  and  the  conditions  which  they  create 
give  place  to  others.  The  lower  we  let  busi¬ 
ness  service  sink  at  this  time  the  tougher  is 
going  to  be  the  job  of  rebuilding  it. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  slackness  on  the  part 
of  management.  Cheerful  cooperation  in 
every  business  transaction  is  just  as  much  a 
necessary  and  valuable  ingredient  as  it  al¬ 
ways  has  been.  A  smile  costs  no  more  now 
than  in  pre-war  days  but  it  has  larger  value. 
The  business  man  is  restricted  in  many  ways, 
but  there  is  no  restriction  on  good  intent, 
courtesy  and  an  innate  consideration  for 
others. 
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what  Do  You  Read? 

Look  in  your  tavorite  manazines 
for  the  new  (i-L  ads.  You'll  like 
’em!  Here’s  the  schedule  for  the 
month  of  I'ehriiary; 

ytcitiNt  on  issue 

MKbXtiNt  NEWSSTAND  DATE 

Post  Feb.  24  Feb.  27 

Lite  Feb.  26  Mar.  1 

Collier’s  Feb.  26  Mar.  6 

Look  Feb.  9  Feb.  23 

American  Home  Feb.  25  March 

House  Beautiful  Feb.  20  March 

Woman's  Home  Cp.  Feb.  20  March 

Holland's  Magazine  Feb.  15  March 

Country  Gentleman  Feb.  24  March 


Answerer!  Here! 


"INFORMATION  PLEASE"  C'.cneral 
tlectric  (iDn.sumer.s  Institute  answ'ers 
hundreds  of  cjuestitrns  about  ratirrning 
and  restrictions,  shtrrtages  and  sub- 
.stitutes.  .411  those  problems  puzzling 
America’s  wartime  hrrmemakers  are 
being  carefully  studied  and  sensibly 
strived  in  the  Institute’s  experimental 
kitchens,  laundries,  and  research  lab¬ 
oratories.  Anti  the  answers  make  up 
a  very  useful  library  t»f  btrtrklets  and 
bulletins  ftrr  ytuir  custtrmers.  They’re 
dtring  a  swell  jtrb  trl  builtling  gtrtui- 
will  nt)w  ttrr  gtrtrd  business  after 
Victtrrv. 


"SPANKING  BREEZE"I  Ci-L  fans  have  Rone  to 
sea  and  how  those  IJ.S.  Navy  men  need 
them.  In  fact  there  are  few  available  for 
civilian  use.  Hut  that’s  all  rinht ...  America 
knows  ht)w  much  more  important  it  is  to 
have  T.S.  submarines,  crowded  transports 
and  compact  fighting  ships  kept  cimifort- 
able  and  healthful. 


SMALL  TOWN  SPECIAL  I  From  Schenectady  a 
series  of  Cj-K  Institutitrnal  ads  ^oes  out  tt) 
t)ver  14<)()  local  “country”  newspapers.  This 
is  in  additit>n  to  the  many  G-K  ads  appearing 
in  the  leading  national  magazines  like  Life, 
(a>llier’s.  Sat.  Fve.  Post,  Mcfiall’s,  etc.  All  this 
helpful  advertising  creates  tremendous  good¬ 
will  for  every  G-E  retailer. 


NOW  SHOWING!  (;t)U)ssal!  Stupendtnis! 
Breath-taking !  !  ! 

\V  ell  anyway,  these  G-li  Service  1  rain¬ 
ing  Films  are  pretty  darn  good.  The  one- 
titled  "Into  the  Wringer  and  Out"  shows 
dealers  h»)w  and  why  to  go  after  service 
and  repair  business.  If  ytm  would  like 
to  see  it,  get  in  touch  with  your  (»-l: 
Appliance  Distributor  and  he’ll  arrange 
a  personal  slu)wing. 


you  HELP 

The  War  Effort  . , 

and  Yourself 


Tour  Customers 


WILL 


VICTORY  (0^  HOMES  '  TOMORROW! 


ELECTRIC 


GENERAL 
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The  Wartime  Conference 


nUoiwchants,  who  for  years,  some  more  then  a  quarter 
iiliiMHng’ conventions  of  the  National  Retaii.  Dry,  Goods 
^"Conference  was  fhe  most  signtficasit  ^ 

One  sensed  a  note  of  unusual  seriousnlWte^it^ile^a^llfldii  uf  iwMIlB 
quite  reached  before  at  conventions.  The  grand  ballroom,  where  aiTtorwSf  meef* 
ings  were  held,  was  crowded  at  each  session  and  there  was  a  marked  decrease  in 
the  number  of  delegates  who  customarily  linger  in  the  foyer  to  exchange  pleas* 
entries  with  fellow  merchant  members.  Impressive,  too,  was  the  undivided  attention 
given  the  speakers,  especially  noticeable  by  the  fact  that  most  delegates  stayed  in 
their  seats  until  the  last  speaker  finished. 

To  those  who  have  been  trained  to  observe  the  reaction  of  the  merchants  at 
meetings  of  this  kind  it  was  soon  apparent  that  the  retailers  were  there  "strictly  for 
business."  Handshaking  seemed  to  be  out  for  the  convention.  Significant,  too,  was 
the  absence  of  any  expression  of  hope  for  a  "good  year,"  for  the  delegates  seemed 
absorbed  in  finding  an  answer  to  their  query,  "What  is  the  worst  we  can  expect 
during  this  big  war  year?" 

One  of  the  speakers  summed  up  this  attitude  when  he  told  his  listeners  that  in 
1943,  "we  have  a  'situation*  instead  of  problems."  The  "situation",  he  pointed  out, 
could  not  be  solved  as  problems  often  are,  but  must  be  lived  with  uncomplainingly, 
that  all  possible  manpower  and  resources  may  be  turned  to  winning  the  war. 

Dark  clouds  of  business  uncertainty  hung  over  the  convention  all  week,  as 
speaker  after  speaker,  representing  OPA,  WPB  and  ODT  emphasized  the  govern¬ 
ment's  plans  for  the  future  as  they  affect  retailing  with  the  accompanying  sacrifices 
merchants  must  make.  Retailers  were  told  again  and  again  that  their  resources  in 
manpower,  both  men  and  women,  would  be  drained  off  for  war  use;  that  inventory 
control  would  be  rigidly  enforced;  that  further  restrictions  could  be  expected  in  the 
manufacture  of  civilian  goods;  that  they  could  look  for  an  increase  in  rationing; 
that  price  ceilings  will  continue.  As  if  all  this  were  not  enough  to  discourage  retail¬ 
ers,  it  was  prophesied  that  there  would  be  a  growth  in  sales  to  war  workers  by  indus¬ 
trial  stores.  The  latter,  however,  was  somewhat  offset  by  the  promise  of  an  improved 
supervision  of  selling  by  Post  Exchanges,  whose  business,  a  government  representa¬ 
tive  said,  is  not  nearly  so  large  as  some  retailers  maintain. 

Nevertheless,  before  the  convention  adjourned,  there  were  one  or  two  hope¬ 
ful  rifts  in  the  dark  clouds  through  which  could  plainly  be  seen  bright  rays  of  promise. 
In  contrast  to  the  war  forebodings  were  the  notes  of  optimism  sounded  in  the  Post- 
War  Session.  Saul  Cohn,  president  of  City  Stores  Co.,  Inc.  and  David  Prince,  vice- 
president  of  General  Electric  Company,  especially  stressed  the  prosperity  possibili¬ 
ties  in  the  years  following  the  war  arising  from  the  backlog  of  buying  power  now 
being  built  up  by  consumer  cash  reserves  and  credit  potentials. 

Perhaps  the  convention's  climax  came  with  the  address  of  Eric  A.  Johnston, 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  when  he  brought  his 
banquet  audience  to  its  collective  feet,  cheering  his  inspiring  address  of  courage  and 
great  faith  in  the  future  of  the  United  States,  providing  businessmen,  recognizing 
their  obligations  to  the  future  welfare  of  America,  accept  the  challenge  which- is 


th«  opinion  of  mam 
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ilnother  lERIlOE”  from  Kelvinator ! 
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Kelvinator's  “Simplified  Training  Course  for  Service  Men” 
Enthusiastically  Received  by  Dealers  and  Utilities  as  a 
Timely  Contribution  to  the  Refrigerator  Industry! 


Looking  ahead,  early  in  1042,  Kel* 
vinator  foresaw  the  growing  short¬ 
age  of  refrigerator  service  men, 
and  the  need  to  fill  their  ranks 
with  trained  replacements. 

In  a  sincere  effort  to  be  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  refrigerator  industry, 
Kelvinator  created  and  made  avail¬ 
able,  last  fall,  to  all  dealers  and 
utilities  a  "SimpUfied  Training 
Course  for  Service  Men” — for  all 
makes  of  refrigerators! 

Briefly,  it’s  adaptable  for  use 
either  by  utilities  with  large  train¬ 
ing  schools,  or  by  one-man  service 
setups  in  small  towns.  Study  of  the 
236-page  "Training  Course”  and 


the  "Tiouhle-Shooter's  Guide” 
should  enable  anyone  to  be  trained 
in  a  very  short  time  to  diagnose 
refrigerator  troubles  and  to  repair 
them,  regardless  of  make. 

Total  c’ost  of  the  Training  Course 
is  twenty-five  cents  .  .  .  the  handy 
Trouble-Shooter’s  Guide  is  five 
cents . . .  priced  only  to  control  dis¬ 
tribution.  The  Instructor’s  Manual 
is  supplied  free  for  group  training. 

For  copies  of  the  Simplified 
Training  Program  material,  con¬ 
tact  your  IcK'al  Kelvinator  distrib¬ 
utor  or  zone — or  write  direct  to 
Nash- Kelvinator  Corporation, 
Detroit,  Michigan. 
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Let  Us  Fight  to  Save  Free  Enterprise 

if  The  members  of  the  Xational  Retail  Dry  (loads 
Association  at  the  coiwention  elected  their  friend, 

“\ed”  Allen,  president  for  19^3. 

As  President  of  Sage-Alien  ir  C.ornpany,  Inc.,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Connecticut,  Mr.  .tllen  has  a  wide  ac<juainiance 
in  the  retail  field.  He  is  also  well  known  in  di'ic  and 
political  circles  in  his  home  state,  having  served  as 
state  Senator  in  1927.  The  many  ofpces  he  has  held 
include  Chairman ,  the  Retail  Hoard  of  Hartford. 

President,  the  Hartford  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  (lovernmental  Research  Institute  in 
Hartford  and  past  President  of  the  Connecticut  Re¬ 
tail  Merchants’  .Issociation. 

Horn  in  Hartford  in  1891,  he  graduated  from  the 
West  Middle  School  and  prepared  at  Sorwich  Uni¬ 
versity  for  Yale.  He  graduated  from  the  Shefpeld 
Scientific  School  in  1914.  He  served  as  I.ieiitenant  in 
the  .Mexican  Horder  Campaign  and  in  the  first  Woiht 
War.  He  is  the  father  of  five  children.  His  daughter 
is  seri'ing  as  a  Lieutenant  in  the  .-Irmy  \urses’  Service 
in  .-lustralia. 

The  need  for  winning  the  war  decisively  and  as  soon  as  possible,  becomes  more  obvious  every  day. 
Of  course  we  want  to  win  the  war,  everyone  says  that,  and  everyone  of  us  believes  it.  That,  very 
naturally,  is  our  most  fervent  and  patriotic  feeling.  But  I  submit  to  you,  my  fellow  merchants,  that 
there  are  also  many  intelligent  selfish  reasons  why  this  must  be  done.  The  very  existence  of  our  busi¬ 
ness,  the  life  blood  of  our  way  of  living  under  the  system  of  free  enterprise,  and  the  continued  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  work  under  a  system  which  has  accomplished  so  much  for  more  people  than  any  other  known 
system,  depends  upon  the  winning  of  the  war  within  a  reasonably  short  space  of  time.  Any  sacrifices  are 
worth  while  to  accomplish  it. 

Certainly  we  are  an  essential  business.  We  are  vitally  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  civilian 
morale.  The  vast  majority  of  the  men  and  women  of  America  well  know  this.  A  few  say  to  us  that 
Germany  and  Japan  have  proven  to  the  world  that  wars  can  be  conducted  without  a  civilian  economy. 
Would  we  accept  this  fact  at  its  face  value?  Our  craft  has  every  right  to  answer  that  with  a  thunderous 
"NO"!  We  are  living  in  a  free  democracy.  We  are  living  under  a  system  of  government  and  of  free 
business  enterprise.  The  phenomenal  growth  of  our  particular  industry  is  an  outstanding  example  of 
the  accomplishments  possible  only  under  free  enterprise.  Let  us  fight  to  keep  it  as  we  have  never  fought 
before. 

Let  us  insist,  and  keep  insisting,  that  our  government  prosecute  the  war  with  the  highest  degree  of 
efficiency  and  effectiveness,  and  let  us  not  hesitate  to  criticize  constructively,  whenever  we  feel  that  this 
is  not  being  done.  Let  us  back  up  all  governmental  agencies  in  their  endeavors  to  wage  war  success¬ 
fully  on  our  enemies.  Let  us  sell  Bonds  with  renewed  energy,  as  only  retailers  through  their  millions  of 
consumer  contacts  know  how  to  sell.  This  is  our  one  great  weapon  against  enemy  number  two,  inflation. 
Let  us  get  behind,  wholeheartedly,  the  civilian  defense  programs;  the  Red  Cross,  and  all  other  means 
of  directly  or  Indirectly  aiding  in  the  waging  of  the  war. 

And  above  all  let  us  be  good  soldiers  and  discipline  ourselves  to  take  orders,  many  of  which  we 
won't  like. 

Let  us  pray  for  the  boys  overseas  who  are  offering  their  lives  to  preserve  the  nation  that  we  all 
love  so  much.  And  let  us  look  forward  to  that  day  when  they  come  marching  home,  victoriously.  Let 
us  make  certain  that  the  things  for  which  they  are  fighting  are  kept  intact,  and  that  they  will  have  jobs 
to  which  to  return. 

Surely,  then  we  can  feel  that  they  may  be  proud  of  us  for  the  part  we  have  played,  as  we  will  be 
proud  of  them. 

That  will  be  the  day  of  Victory  and  Peace  on  earth. — EDWARD  N.  ALLEN 
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America’s  Future  Depends  on  the  Ability  of 
Private  Enterprise  to  Keep  Men  Employed 

By  Eric  A.  Johnston,  President,  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 


"I  think  it  is  time  to  get  out  of  the  beaten  paths  that 
are  for  beaten  men,”  said  Mr.  Johnston,  speaking  at 
the  banquet  which  climaxed  the  Wartime  Conference. 
"Ours  is  the  tragic  privilege  of  living  in  the  greatest 
human  crisis  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire — 
ours  also  the  magnificent  opportunity  to  mold  the 
inevitable  changes  to  the  benefit  of  all  our  people.” 


There  are  three  things  that 
private  enterprise  must  do 
after  this  war. 

First,  we  must  give  employment 
to  the  American  people  at  just 
compensation  and  with  reasonable 
hopes  in  the  future. 

Second,  to  business  will  be  as¬ 
signed  the  tremendously  difficult 
task  of  building  and  feeding  and 
clothing  the  better  world  that  has 
been  promised  by  our  Government, 
if  we’re  going  to  have  peace. 

And  three,  we  must  manage 
even  better  than  we  have  in  the 
past,  so  that  we  may  continue  this 
upward  spiral  of  progress  for  the 
American  people.  We  must  eventu¬ 
ally  have  the  American  people  un¬ 
dominated  by  any  group.  We  must 
have  the  American  people  free. 

Government  Can  Always 
Supply  Employment 

The  last,  of  course,  is  not  hard, 
because  business  is  constantly  im¬ 
proving  its  methods  of  manage¬ 
ment.  But  the  important  thing  is, 
can  we  give  employment  to  the 
.American  pieople  at  just  compensa¬ 
tion  and  with  reasonable  hopes  in 
the  future?  If  private  enterprise 
cannot  do  so,  then  Government 
will.  .And  the  .American  people  will 
lose  many  of  the  liberties  that  they 
have  enjoyed,  and  the  pieople  will 
be  under  the  domination  of  the 
state.  Don’t  think  for  one  moment 
that  Government  can’t  give  em¬ 
ployment  to  all  its  people.  .A  low 


standard  of  living,  without  much 
opportunity,  and  with  what  tragic 
results!  Germany  is  an  illustration 
of  that.  There  was  no  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  Germany  before  this  war, 
but  there  were  concentration  camps 
and  military  barracks.  There  was 
no  unemployment  in  Japan,  but  the 
people  subsisted  on  a  diet  of  fish 
and  rice.  I  don’t  think  that’s  what 
the  .American  people  want  to  do. 

We  don’t  want  to  lose  our  in¬ 
dividuality,  our  hopes,  our  oppor¬ 
tunities,  in  the  morass  of  a  super¬ 
state.  The  -American  people  thought 
that  democracy  was  a  pretty  good 
form  of  government  before  this  war, 
and  before  we  get  through  with  it 
we’re  darn  well  going  to  know  it’s 
a  good  form  of  government!  We’re 
perfectly  willing  to  endure  any  kind 
of  regimentation  which  will  bring 
victory  to  the  .Allied  cause,  but 
when  at  long  last  victory  is  ours, 
any  politician  who  attempts  to  im¬ 
pose  a  regimented  economy  upon 
the  .American  people  will  be  tjuick- 
ly  removed  from  office.  How  long 
he  stays  out  of  office  depends  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  ability  of  private 
enterprise  to  give  jobs  to  men. 

There  are  many  who  view  this 
as  a  hopeless  project.  .As  I  go 
around  the  country,  I  talk  to  lead¬ 
ing  business  men,  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  there  are  many  business 
men,  many  laboring  people,  many 
in  agriculture,  who  feel  that  it’s  an 
impossible  task  to  give  employment 
to  .Americans  after  this  war  is  over. 


What  pretty  pictures  are  painted  by 
these  prophets  of  pessimism!  They 
tell  me  that  tlie  unemployed  will 
roam  our  streets  like  the  buffaloes 
used  to  roam  the  Western  plains. 
I'hey  tell  me  that  these  great  new 
factories  that  we’re  building  will 
become  cobwebbed  with  disuse; 
that  a  huge,  staggering  national 
debt  will  stifle  any  initiative  or  any 
development  in  the  future. 

Is  this  the  progress  of  a  great  and 
progressive  country?  Is  this  your 
future?  It  isn’t  mine!  It  isn’t  the 
future  of  the  United  States  of  .Amer¬ 
ica,  I  don’t  believe,  either!  But  if 
we’re  going  to  continue  a  system 
which  can  give  employment  under 
private  enterprise  to  the  American 
people  at  just  compensation  and 
with  reasonable  hopes  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  then  there  are  three  things 
w'hich  are  absolutely  essential. 

Capital  Must  Be  Encouraged 

First,  the  ground  must  be  prop¬ 
erly  prepared  and  cultivated,  so 
that  this  free  enterprise  system  can 
grow.  The  weeds  must  be  removed; 
the  stones  must  be  dug  out;  and  it 
must  be  properly  fertilized.  Private 
enterprise  cannot  grow  upon  bar¬ 
ren  soil.  For  instance,  our  tax  laws 
must  be  revised  to  encourage  the 
investment  of  rich  capital.  Why? 
To  make  jobs  for  men.  Our  tax 
laws  must  lie  remodeled  so  that  we 
can  form  pools  of  capital.  Why? 
To  make  jobs  for  men.  There  must 
be  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  .Ameri- 
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NRDGA  Asks  Simplification  of  Price 
Control  by  Use  of  Markup  Basis 


Al’ROl’OSAL  to  simplify 
price  control  regulations 
as  they  allett  clepartinent 
stores  was  inatle  liy  the  Retailers’ 
W'artiine  Conlerente  in  the  lorm 
of  a  nnaniinously  acloptetl  reso¬ 
lution  tailing  lor  replaceineni  of 
the  General  Maximtnn  Price 
Regulation  by  “a  simple  regula¬ 
tion  providing  lor  the  markup 
practices  (gross  percentage  mark¬ 
up)  of  individual  retailers  as  of 
the  year  I ‘Ml,  or  the  month  of 
March,  l‘M2,  at  the  option  of  the 
retailer.”  The  text  of  the  resolit- 
tion  follows: 

“Whereas,  no  class  of  husiness 
men  has  been  more  alert  than 
the  retail  merchants  to  the  dan¬ 
gers  inherent  in  an  itncontrolled 
price  inflation,  and 

“Whereas,  the  Xatiotial  Retail 
Hry  Goods  Association  in  the 
first  month  cjf  the  current  war, 
Septetnber,  l‘).S9,  began  an  active 
campaign  amotig  its  retail  store 
tnembers  to  present  such  a  price 
inflation  by  urgittg  every  retailer 
to  resist  itnthte  price  advattces, 
and 

“Whereas,  the  members  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation  did  in  lact  earnestly 
follow  the  course  of  voluntarily 
controlling  juices  continuously 
from  September,  1939,  until  the 
jnice  regulations  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  became 
effective  in  May,  1942.  and 

“Whereas,  the  tnetnbers  of  the 
National  Retail  l)rv  (iootls  Asso¬ 
ciation,  by  the  course  they  fol¬ 
lowed  in  thus  voliintarilv  exer¬ 
cising  a  control  over  jjiices,  have 
in  the  most  jjractical  way  jtossi- 
ble  demonstrated  that  thev  do 
favor  an  effective  and  fair  system 
of  jirice  control,  and 

“Whereas,  at  the  outset  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration 
undertook  the  almost  im|>ossible 
task  of  controlling  jnices  with¬ 


out  being  given  authority  over 
the  basic  elements  of  all  juices— 
raw  materials  and  labor— which 
comjxlled  great  tomj>lexity  in 
regidations  and  administrative 
jtersonnel  to  secure  conijiliance, 
and 

“  W hereas,  subseejuent  legisla¬ 
tion  has  brought  within  the  au¬ 
thority  of  (iovernment  agencies 
some  control  of  these  basic  ele¬ 
ments,  and 

“Whereas,  the  chief  difficulty 
in  enforcement  by  the  Office  ot 
Price  Administration,  and  in 
compliance  by  retailers,  lies  in 
the  comjjlexity  and  confusion 
existing  under  the  juesent  regu¬ 
lations  and  in  the  extreme  diffi¬ 
culty  of  retailers,  either  large  or 
small,  understanding  and  com- 
j>lying  with  these,  now  therefore 

“Be  It  Resolved:  that  the 
Price  Administrator  be.  and  he 
hereby  is  urged  to  substitute  for 
the  (ierieral  Maximum  Brice 
Regulation,  its  amendments  and 
supplernentai-y  orders,  a  simple 
regulation  providing  for  the 
markup  practices  (gross  percent¬ 
age  fnarkup)  of  individual  re¬ 
tailers  as  of  the  year  1941,  or  the 
month  of  March,  1942,  at  the  op¬ 
tion  of  the  retailer,  and 

“Be  It  Further  Resohed:  that 
the  members  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association 
earnestly  jtetition  the  Price  Ad¬ 
ministrator  to  observe  the  jmv 
visions  contained  in  the  Price 
Control  Act,  wherein  is  revealed 
the  intent  of  Congress  to  accept 
the  advice  and  coojieration  of 
the  retail  trade  and  the  Associa¬ 
tions  which  rejjresent  it,  and 
which  through  its  organizations 
can  bring  to  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  the  experience  of 
all  members  large  and  small,  and 
likewise  can  disseminate  infor¬ 
mation  and  interjuetations  of 
the  regulations  to  its  members. 


and  in  conclusion,  also 

“Be  It  Further  Resolved:  that 
the  members  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Drv  Goods  Association  here- 
ijy  acknowledge  the  sincerity, 
energy  and  devotion  ot  the  mem- 
Ix-rs  ot  the  Office  ot  Price  Admin¬ 
istration  in  their  eflorts  to  make 
the  Price  Control  Act  effective 
and  pledge  the  continuance  of 
the  cooperation  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
and  direct  that  the  facilities  of 
this  Association,  as  in  the  jiast, 
shall  be  freely  jilaced  at  the  serv¬ 
ice  ot  this  important  war-time 
agency  at  all  times.” 

*  «  # 

Another  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Conference  called  for  com- 
j)lete  adherence  by  all  retailers 
not  only  to  the  letter  but  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Inventory  Control 
order.  NRDCi.V  members  also 
jmt  on  record  their  ajjpreciation 
of  “the  fair  and  reasonable  atti¬ 
tude  disjjlayed  at  all  times  by 
the  W’PIJ  Inventory  Policy  Com¬ 
mittee  and  its  Chairman,  Dr. 
Eaton  y.  \V.  Read  in  dealing 
with  the  difficidt  and  important 
jjroblems  involved  in  the  draft¬ 
ing  of  this  order.” 

rhe  .Vssociation  also  adopted 
resolutions  reiterating  its  jjosi- 
tion  as  favoring  a  social  security 
jjrogram  but  reserving  “final 
judgment  as  to  the  necessity  and 
feasibility  of  exjjanding  social 
security  at  this  time:”  urging  leg¬ 
islation  in  the  various  states  to 
assure  the  solvency  of  state  un- 
emjjlovment  funds  and  thus 
avoid  federalization  of  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation  jtro- 
grams;  sujtpnting  the  Green  Bill 
to  free  substantial  quantities  of 
silver  for  use  in  the  arts  and 
crafts:  and,  exjnessing  thanks  to 
Frank  M.  Mayfield,  retiring  from 
presidency  of  the  .Association 
after  three  years,  for  his  out¬ 
standing  leadership. 
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can  people  to  continue  this  system 
after  the  war’s  over.  We  can’t  sim¬ 
ply  give  lip  service  to  it.  Labor- 
agriculture  —  government— business 
—must  understand  that  this  private 
enterprise  system  can  only  grow  in 
soil  which  will  enable  it  to  grow 
in  the  minds  of  people  who  want 
it  to  grow. 

You  won’t  continue  this  system 
merely  because  you  in  this  room 
want  to  continue  it.  You’ll  only 
continue  it  because  the  great  maj¬ 
ority  of  the  American  people  want 
it  continued,  and  because  the  great 
majority  of  the  American  people 
feel  that  it  is  a  better  svstem  for 
them  than  any  other  system. 

Plans  Must  Be  Laid  Now 

Two,  we  must  have  a  plan.  You 
must  have  some  idea  of  how  vou’re 
going  to  give  employment  to  men. 
You’re  going  to  have  to  give  em¬ 
ployment  to  at  least  twenty  million 
jaeople  after  this  war  is  over,  who 
are  now'  in  war  industries,  or  who 
are  engaged  in  battles,  fighting  at 
the  front.  It’s  a  tremendous  task. 
It’s  a  task  such  as  we  have  never 


faced  before  in  this  country.  It’s 
a  task  which  needs  the  best  think¬ 
ing  of  every  man  and  every  woman 
in  this  wide  land  of  ours.  I  have  no 
master  plan  to  present  to  you. 
.America  doesn’t  want  master  people 
to  present  master  plans.  But  I  want 
vou  to  think  about  what  you’re  go¬ 
ing  to  do  in  your  industry.  You’re 
going  to  have  to  re-employ  in  the 
distributive  trades  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  men  and  women  who  are 
not  now  employed  in  your  trade. 
You’re  going  to  have  to  be  more 
efficient  in  vour  operation.  You’re 
going  to  have  to  display  your  mer¬ 
chandise  better.  You’re  going  to 
have  to  be  better  salesmen  than 
you  were  before.  So,  we  must  all 
think  about  it. 

•As  I  go  through  the  country,  I 
have  business  men  tell  me  there’s 
no  hope  in  the  future.  The  enter¬ 
prise  system  is  dead.  The  best  way 
that  we  can  kill  the  enterprise  sys¬ 
tem  is  for  business  to  go  out  and 
preach  that  it’s  dead! 

I  saw’  the  youth  of  Germany  in 
the  late  Twenties  and  the  early 
Thirties,  turn  from  the  system  that 


they  had  in  Germany  at  that  time, 
because  business  offered  them  no 
leadership  and  no  employment- 
business  told  them  there  was  no 
hope  in  the  future  under  their  pro¬ 
gram— they  turned  to  a  funny  little 
.Austrian  paperhanger  with  a  mus¬ 
tache,  called  .Adolph  Hitler.  Oh,  it’s 
true  that  his  plan  was  murderous 
and  poisonous— it’s  true  that  it  was 
much  more  deadly  than  anything 
they  could  possibly  have  embraced, 
—but  they  thought  that  it  offered 
them  hope  and  an  opportunity  in 
the  future. 

In  1939,  just  before  war  w'as  tie- 
dared,  1  can  remember  living  in 
Germany  for  four  more  montlis. 
.And  I  know  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  youth  of  Germany,  under  for¬ 
ty-five,  the  people  who  were  young 
of  mind,  were  thoroughly  sold  on 
National  Socialism.  .America  must 
have  a  program.  I’m  not  interested 
in  what  that  program  is.  I  want 
you  to  advance  your  program.  I 
want  other  people  to  advance  theirs. 
I  want  communities  and  states  and 
the  nation  to  advance  its  program, 
and  then  it  will  be  cut  by  the  dia- 


ALTMAN^S  STORE  FRONT  MURALS  DESIGNED  TO  SELL  WAR  BONDS 


Seven  modern  patriotic  murals,  the  work  of  Domenico  .Mortellito,  have  been  installed  high  over 
the  5th  .\venue  display  windows  of  B.  .Altman  fc  Co.,  New  York.  I'he  murals  were  done  in  special 
machine  paint  on  plywtxtd  panels  which  have  been  waterproofed  and  fireproofed. 
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iiiond  ol  public  criticism,  and  trom 
all  ol  that  a  program  will  be  pre- 
semed  which  can  give  jobs  to  menl 

All  Elements  Must  Cooperate 
And  third,  we  must  have  a  unity 
ot  purpose.  W'e  have  found  out 
that  we  can’t  win  World  W’ar  No.  II 
unless  we  have  a  unity  of  purpose. 

11  there  were  widespread  strikes  on 
the  part  of  lalK>r,  if  management 
refused  to  manage,  if  agriculture  re¬ 
fused  to  produce,  you  couldn’t  win 
World  War  No.  11.  We  have  found 
out  that  we  can  only  win  World 
War  No.  II  by  cooperation,  by  uni¬ 
ty  of  purpose,  and  that  is  to  win 
the  war  in  the  shortest  possible 
spate  of  time!  World  War  No.  II 
is  going  to  prove  to  us  that  we  must 
have  a  unity  of  purpose  to  win  the 
peace  which  follows  the  war. 

In  my  opinion,  you  will  have  a 
temporary  period  of  adjustment 
after  the  war,  and  then  you’ll  have 
a  boom  that  will  last  all  the  way 
from  twelve  or  eighteen  months  to 
perhaps  three  or  four  or  five  years 
—no  one  can  foretell  the  extent  of 
the  boom  or  its  duration.  But  it’s 
during  that  period  of  boom  when 
the  American  enterprise  system  will 
be  saved  or  lost.  If  America  slips 
back  into  widespread  unemploy¬ 
ment,  into  a  deep  depression  fol¬ 
lowing  this  boom  after  the  war, 
then  the  people  will  ask  for  a  regi¬ 
mented  economy,  and  if  the  people 
ever  ask  for  it,  the  .American  enter¬ 
prise  system  is  gone  and  dead,  in 
our  lifetime! 

Unity  Is  Developing 

There  are  many  hopeful  signs  in 
the  future  in  Washington.  Labor 
is  voluntarily  sitting  down  with 
management  to  discuss  our  prob¬ 
lems.  I  wish  that  I  could  tell  you 
this  evening  some  of  the  conferences 
that  we  have  had  with  the  leaders 
of  labor,  with  the  leaders  of  agri¬ 
culture.  I  wish  that  I  could  tell 
you  of  the  unity  of  purpose  which 
is  being  developed  in  our  national 
capital  by  these  leatling  groups. 
They  understand  a  little  of  the 
program.  This  program  must  be 
understood  by  all  of  our  people. 
^\’e  must  understand  it— we  must 
give  a  little,  as  well  as  take.  We 
can’t  have  it  all.  But  we  must  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  other  group  must 
have  its  share.  We  in  business  can’t 
solve  this  problem  alone.  .Somebody 


AN  AMERICAN 

f 

I  am  an  American 

Solidly  behind  my  Government, 

Willing  to  do  cheerftdly  whatever  I  can 
To  win  this  \Var. 

I  claim  the  right 
To  criticise  and  offer 
Suggestions  in  matters 
In  my  own  held. 

I  will  be  Constructi%e 
.And  if  my  ideas  are  not 
.Approved,  1  will  faithfully  follow 
Those  which  are. 

When  hardships 
Are  necessary  I  will 
Bear  my  share  willingly. 

I  am  an  .American! 

—Lew  Hahn 


said  to  me,  “Why  are  you  sitting 
down  with  labor?”  Because  labor 
has  a  responsibility  to  solve  this 
problem  as  well  as  has  business. 
Labor  has  a  stake.  Agriculture  has 
a  stake.  We  all  have  a  part  in  this 
program  of  unity  of  purpose  for  the 
preservation  of  the  .American  en¬ 
terprise  system.  Why?  Because  it 
has  brought  greater  happiness, 
greater  contentment,  a  higher 
standard  of  living,  to  a  greater 
number  of  people  than  any  other 
system  that  has  ever  been  devised. 

Hard,  you  tell  me,  to  do  this?  Of 
course  it’s  hard!  I  probably  un¬ 
derstand  the  difficulties  even  better 
than  you  do,  in  this  room,  because, 
as  a  member  of  Justice  Byrnes’  Eco¬ 
nomic  Stabilization  Committee,  as 
a  member  of  the  .Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  to  the  War  Manpower  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  several  others,  I  thorough¬ 
ly  understand  the  difficulties  in¬ 
volved  in  any  program  of  unity. 

But  I  have  never  found  anything 
in  life  that  was  worth  while  that 
you  didn’t  have  to  fight  for.  And 
you’re  going  to  fight  for  the  biggest 
thing  in  life,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
You’re  going  to  have  to  fight  for 
this  .American  enterprise  system.  It’s 
going  to  be  a  tough  fight— it’s  going 
to  be  a  hard  fight— it’s  going  to  be 


a  fight  that’ll  take  all  of  your  energy 
and  all  of  your  ingenuity.  But  it’s 
a  fight  that  you  can  win. 

I  face  the  future  absolutely  un¬ 
afraid.  I  think  it  is  time  to  get  out 
of  the  beaten  paths  that  are  for 
beaten  men.  I  think  we  must  climb 
out  of  the  rut  and  view  the  golden 
dawn  of  a  new  sunrise.  There  are 
enormous  economic  currents  flow¬ 
ing  through  America  that  can  be 
harnessed  to  make  jobs  for  men.  I 
refuse  to  believe  that  the  talent  that 
can  build  an  Empire  State  Building 
or  fly  eighty  tons  of  metal  through 
the  sky,  or  make  silk  stockings  out 
of  coal,  or  build  Grand  Coulee 
Dams  out  in  my  own  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington— I  refuse  to  believe  that  we 
haven’t  the  talent  or  the  energy  or 
the  ingenuity  to  harness  these  great 
economic  currents  that  are  flowing 
through  America  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  of  this  country! 

Ours  is  the  tragic  privilege  of  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  greatest  military  crisis 
since  Napoleon,  the  greatest  eco¬ 
nomic  crisis  since  .Adam  Smith,  the 
greatest  human  crisis  since  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire— but  ours 
also  the  magnificent  opportunity  to 
mold  and  to  form  and  to  direct 
these  inevitable  changes  so  that 
thev  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
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Edward  T.  Di^kin^on^Jr.i  'THiL  manpower  prop 
LEM  MAY  FORCE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  PROGRAM  OF  CON¬ 
CENTRATION  OF  RETAIL  TRADE  OUTLE  I  S  TO  A\  ()ID 
DUPLICATION  OF  FACILITIES  BUT  I  DO  NOT  BELIEVE  I  HAT 
FORMAL  CONCENTRATION  PLANS  ARE  IMMINENT.”* 


INETEEN  -  FORTY  -  I  VVO 
saw  a  tremendous  expansion 
of  our  war  production  out¬ 
put  achieved  relatively  easily  be¬ 
cause  there  was  lat  in  the  economy 
that  could  be  absorbed  and  because 
there  was  elasticity  in  the  over  all 
protluctive  potential.  Civilian  out¬ 
lays  were  little  affected  by  this  ex¬ 
pansion  of  war  production.  In 
19 f ‘5,  however,  we  must  achieve  an 
absolute  increase  of  almost  the  same 
amount  as  in  1942  but  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  wherein  we  are  reach¬ 
ing  tlie  limits  of  our  potential,  ami 
gains  in  military  production  can 
therefore  l)e  acliiexed  otily  at  the 
expense  of  the  civilian  economy. 

Consumers  nondurable  goods 
and  semi-dural)le  goods  purchases 
will  be  at  late  1940  levels  but  con¬ 
sumers  duraljle  goods  purchases 
will  be  down  to  or  l)elow  19.42  .4.4 
levels. 

\Ve  are.  therefore,  faced  with  a 
situation  wherein  purchasing  power 
in  consumers'  hands  is  increasing 
rapidly  while  the  supply  of  avail¬ 
able  consumers'  goods  and  services 
is  diminishing.  Witliout  controls 
we  would  be  entering  a  period 
fraught  with  inflationary  dangers. 

Frill-less  Service  Essential 

One  t)f  the  first  of  the  immediate 
problems  is  that  of  manpower.  In 
the  months  ahead  that  vou  will  Ite 
called  upon  to  surrender  large  por¬ 
tions  of  your  ])ersonnel,  particular¬ 
ly  those  with  skills  adaptal)le  to  war 
industries.  I  he  resultant  shortage 
will  test  to  the  utmost  \our  in¬ 
genuity  in  meeting  rapidly  chang¬ 
ing  conditions.  Methmls  of  main¬ 
taining  customer  service  on  effici¬ 
ent,  frill-less  lines  must  i)e  devel¬ 
oped. 

Self-service  or  multiple  customer 
service  devices  will  be  mandatory. 

•Edward  1'.  Dickinson,  Jr.,  Executive  Di¬ 
rector,  Planning  C.oniinittee,  W.P.B. 


rite  use  of  part-time  help  must  be 
further  extentled.  Day  nurseries  for 
employees'  chikhen  may  l)e  neces 
sary  adjuncts  to  larger  stores  which 
undotibtedlv  will  be  forced  to  draw 
on  that  part  of  the  labor  ie>  r\oir 
consisting  of  women  with  small 
children. 

Change  in  Store  Hour.s 

Btit  there  is  another  aspett  of  the 
manpower  problem  that  will  etpial- 
Iv  tax  vour  ingentiitv.  With  the  in- 
treased  utili/ation  of  women  in  war 
industries,  absenteeism  latised  by 
inadetjuate  shopping  facilities  has 
become  increasingly  serious,  and 
the  experience  of  (beat  Britain  in- 
tlicates  that  it  can  develop  into  a 
major  deterrent  to  the  entire  war 
effort. 

Two  factors  contribute  to  this 
condition.  First,  retail  stores  Ire- 
(|uentl\  are  closed  when  women 
have  finished  their  day’s  work;  the 
prevalence  of  the  lortv-eight  hour 
week  in  war  industries  prevents 
Saturdav  afternoon  purchases.  The 
current  getieral  practice  of  staving 
open  only  one  tiight  a  week  in  areas 
where  war  workers  are  being  served 
must  be  extended  to  two  and  pre- 
ferablv  three  nights  a  week  even 
though  this  means  additional  day¬ 
time  closings. 

The  second  contributing  factor 
to  absenteeism  for  shopping  pur¬ 
poses  is  due  to  limited  stocks  in 
local  stores  in  war  industry  centers. 
Undue  accumulation  of  inventor¬ 
ies,  in  relation  to  sales,  bv  larger 
units  in  more  favorable  financial 
condition  and  with  better  trade  re¬ 
lations  has  contributed  to  this  con¬ 
dition. 

The  new  inventory  order  mav 
partially  remedy  this  condition  but 
only  wholehearted  cooperation  on 
your  part  really  will  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem.  .Vbsetiteeism  is  a  serious  war 
industry  problem  and  if  it  contin- 


CIVILIAN  SUPPLY 
GOALS  IN  1943 

O.SEPH  L.  WEINER,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Office  of  Civ¬ 
ilian  .Supply,  told  the  Ct)n- 
j  ference  that  restriction  of  civ¬ 
ilian  production  “must  not 
be  carried  to  the  point  of 
1  strangulation.” 

"Our  problem,”  he  said,  “is 
to  see  to  it  that  enough  ol 
our  total  resources  are  left  tor 
I  civilians  to  keep  them  healthy 
and  active  on  the  home  front, 

,  ami  that  these  resources  are 
I  put  to  the  best  use. 

“In  making  available  sup- 
I  plies  go  as  far  as  p»)ssible,  con- 
j  sinner  goods  must  be  stripped 
!  to  their  essentials,”  Mr.  ^Vein- 
I  er  said,  “so  that  none  of  the 
i  material  that  goes  into  a  par¬ 
ticular  article  is  wasted. 

“ I'he  more  we  can  save  on 
'  the  amount  of  material  and 
labor  that  goes  into  a  single 
unit  of  civilian  g»)ods,  the 
more  units  will  be  availaltle 
out  of  the  limited  amount  of 
material  and  manpower  avail- 
'  al)le  for  civilian  supply,”  he 
!  said. 

j  “Concentration  of  produc- 
’  tion  is  another  way  of  increas- 
:  ing  civilian  supply,”  Mr. 
Weiner  continued,  “because 
(1)  It  permits  civilian  pro¬ 
duction  at  places  where  there 
is  less  urgent  demand  for  la¬ 
bor,  ])ower,  fuel,  and  trans¬ 
port  for  direct  war  purposes, 
j  and  (2)  it  makes  possible  the 
'  profitable  operation  of  a  few 
I  plants  in  a  given  industry  in- 
j  stead  of  the  stoppage  of  pro- 
i  duction  by  the  entire  industry 
I  that  might  result  if  restricted 
I  total  production  were  spread 
I  out  thinly  among  all  the 
plants.” 


lies  to  be  caused  in  such  large  meas¬ 
ure  by  shopping  conditions  we  may 
see  further  growth  of  distribution 
centers  sponsored  and  operated  by 
industrial  ])lant  management.  On 
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the  other  hand,  possibilities  of 
braiuh  service  at  large  plants  may 
be  worthy  ol  further  study. 

Rationing 

riiree  economic  factors  will 
create  increasing  pressure  for  ra¬ 
tioning  before  the  end  of  1943: 

1.  It  has  been  estimated  that  con¬ 
sumers  will  be  in  the  position 
of  tryitig  to  spend  15%  to  1!0% 
more  than  the  value  of  goods 
and  services  that  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  purchase  unless  further 
control  measures  are  itistituted; 

2.  Simplified  price  controls  which 
we  tan  expect  iti  1943  will  oper¬ 
ate  more  elfettively  if  they  are 
integrated  with  a  more  complete 
rationing  system: 

3.  Iti  addition,  many  of  our  mer¬ 
cantile  inventories  consist  of 
merchandise  of  essential  tvpes, 
some  of  which  probably  should 
be  stockpiled  and  conserved 
against  future  needs  rather  than 
hastened  into  consumption  by 


unwarranted  ailvertising  and 
sales  campaigns. 

Simplification  Important 

(lomplete  rationing,  however, 
may  not  be  inevitable  if  the  retail 
trade  is  willing  to  take  the  initia¬ 
tive  in  developing  methods  to  maxi¬ 
mize  the  production  of  essential 
civilian  goods.  One  of  the  greatest 
contributions  that  can  be  made  in 
this  direction  by  merchandisers  is 
the  promotion  of  standardization 
and  simpliHcation. 

So  long  as  the  trade  continues  to 
demand  an  infinite  variety  of  goods, 
your  sources  of  supply  will  strive 
to  provide  y<»u  with  them  and  there¬ 
by  drain  manpower,  materials  and 
facilities  that  could  be  better  de¬ 
voted  to  turning  out  an  over-all  in¬ 
creased  supj)ly  of  simple,  standard 
and  essential  merchandise.  You, 
and  you  alone,  can  simplify  con¬ 
sumers’  tastes. 

Another  avenue  for  the  exercise 
of  vour  ingenuity  in  increasing  the 


MILTON  BLANK,  MERCHANDISING  CHAIRMAN  ^  j 


Milton  Bi.ank 

ILION  BLANK,  of  Ed. 
Schuster  and  Company, 
Inc.,  Milwaukee,  was  elected 
(hairman  of  the  Merchandising 
Division. 

(ieorge  \\’.  Johns,  of  Scruggs- 
Vandervoort-Barney,  Inc.,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  was  elected 
first  vice-chairman,  and  \V.  B. 
Pi  r tie  of  the  Stewart  Dry  Goods 
Company,  Louisville,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  was  named  second  vice- 
chairman. 


H.  McAllister  was  re¬ 
elected  as  secretary-treasurer.  ' 
Newly  elected  regional  direc-  I 
tors  of  the  division  are:  Harry  j 
S.  Anderson,  Broadway  Depart¬ 
ment  Store,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.; 
Win.  B.  .\nderson,  Jr.,  Lhe 
Antlerson,  Newcomb  Co., 
Huntington,  W.  Va.;  and 
James  C.  Becknell,  Pfeifer 
Bros.,  Inc.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Lhe  following  were  elected 
as  directors  at  large:  \V.  'L. 
Buice,  J.  B.  Ivey  and  Co.,  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.  C.;  Alfred  E.  Darby, 
'Lhe  Outlet  Co.,  Providence, 

R.  1.;  A.  E.  Jacques,  The  Halle 
Brothers  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
Joseph  Kasper,  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Herschel  Lutes,  Lhe  J.  L.  Hud¬ 
son  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.;  and 
A.  E.  Oxenreiter,  Joseph  Horne 
Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Lhe  Board  appointed:  J.  C. 
Wilkinson,  Fowler,  Dick  and 
Walker,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.; 
Joseph  W.  Dye,  Wolf  &  Des- 
sauer.  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.;  and 
Arthur  W.  Einstein,  Strouss- 
Hirshberg  Co.,  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  to  fill  existing  vacancies. 


supply  of  civilian  gotnls  is  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  local  sources  of  sup¬ 
plies  in  areas  where  there  will  be 
unutilized  manpower,  such  as  rural 
Southeastern  United  States.  Local 
rural  industries  operated  by  mar¬ 
ginal  manpower 'not  only  could 
furnish  some  of  our  retail  outlets 
with  various  utilitarian  gadgets  to 
supplement  their  stocks  but  also 
might  provide  a  source  of  items 
such  as  wooden  pails,  buckets  and 
other  necessary  household  utensils 
which  cannot  be  oliiained  from 
usual  sources. 

Ckmcentration  Prospects 

As  time  goes  on,  the  manpower 
problem  may  force  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  program  of  concentra¬ 
tion  of  retail  trade  outlets  to  avoid 
duplication  of  facilities.  I  personal¬ 
ly  feel  that  a  good  deal  t)f  voluntary 
concentration  will  be  achieved  in 
1943  by  the  natural  operation  of 
economic  forces.  There  is  a  nor¬ 
mal  heavy  mortality  in  the  retail 
trade,  and  with  fewer  births  due  to 
supply  difficulties  this  gross  normal 
loss  will  practically  represent  a  net 
withdrawal  from  the  trade. 

In  addition,  an  increase  in  mor¬ 
tality  rates  this  year  must  be  ex¬ 
pected.  1  am  not  sure  that  ail  these 
increased  mortalities  will  be  at¬ 
tributable  to  business  failure  in  the 
usual  sense  of  the  term.  Small 
shopkeepers  and  their  lamilies, 
used  to  working  long  hours  for  a 
relatively  small  return,  cannot  help 
being  attracted  by  the  high  wages 
offered  in  war  industries.  With 
many  buyers  willing  to  compete  for 
their  inventories,  it  will  be  easy 
for  them  to  litjuidate.  Concentra¬ 
tion  will  be  further  effected  by  an 
acceleration  of  the  present  trend  of 
(hain  operators  to  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  of  outlets  and  consolidate  their 
sales  in  the  more  efficient  units. 

If  it  becomes  necessary  to  con¬ 
serve  fuel,  light,  and  power  in  cer¬ 
tain  districts  I  am  sure  the  in¬ 
genuity  of  the  .American  retailer 
can  be  counted  on  to  find  ways  of 
doing  so.  If  warehouse  space  is 
required  for  war  goods,  I  believe 
the  retail  trade  will  voluntarily  co¬ 
operate  with  the  proper  authorities 
to  make  such  space  available. 

In  view  of  these  conditions,  I  do 
not  believe  that  formal  concentra¬ 
tion  plans  for  the  retail  trade  are 
imminent. 
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Lew  Hahttz  “\ve  have  no  i  only  the  privilege,  we  have  i  he  obligation,  ro 

SPEAK  UP  WHEN  I  HINGS  ARE  BEING  DONE  IN  OUR  EIELl),  WHERE  PRESUMABLY  WE  HAVE 
SOME  EXPERIENCE  AND  SOME  KNOWLEDGE,  WH1C:H  WE  I  HINK  ARE  NO  l  RI(;H  E." 


WE  have  l)een  told  lor  more 
than  two  years  that  produc¬ 
tion  is  vital,  all-important, 
ami  we  believetl  it.  But  we  never 
stopped  to  think  that  the  fellows 
who  say  that  are  thinking  of  onlv 
one  kind  of  production — prodiu- 
tion  for  war.  W'e  have  to  lia\e 
that;  it’s  an  accepted  thing.  But 
when  will  it  ever  occur  to  the  folks 
who  ha\e  control  of  things  that 
after  they  have  taken  all  they  want 
for  the  war  effort,  there  inevitably 
will  be  something  left  and  what¬ 
ever  that  something  is  it  will  be 
capable  of  expansion? 

■So  far  this  thing  has  been  a  one¬ 
way  proposition.  The  only  thought 
apparent Iv  is  how  much  they  can 
take  from  the  civilian  population. 
Now,  I  happen  to  be,  1  guess,  in 
just  about  the  frame  of  mind  as 
most  other  civilians.  I  find  mvself 
with  a  greatly  divided  mind.  Oti 
the  one  hand.  I  say  take  my  shirt — 
take  everything  to  win  this  war. 
But  that’s  generality,  and  when  it 
comes  down  to  what  they  take  ami 
the  wav  they  take  it  I  can’t  help 
but  stpiawk. 

Arbitrary  Decisions  Dangerous 

I  submit  to  you  that  the  folks 
who  figure  these  things  out  so  nice¬ 
ly  and  so  gracefullv  and  so  cleverlv 
in  M'^ashington  have  been  brought 
up  in  a  country  in  which  the  svs- 
tem  of  distribution  has  been  de¬ 
veloped,  perhaps,  to  the  highest 
point  of  anywhere  on  earth,  and 
that  wdien  they  think  that  retailing, 
for  example,  is  non-essential,  thev 
have  never  been  troubled  in  sup¬ 
plying  their  wants  beyond,  j>ossi- 
bly,  stopping  into  a  store  next  door 
on  their  way  home  and  getting 
anything  they  want.  Under  those 
circumstances  they  are  in  no  wav 
capable  of  deciding  w'hether  or 
not  retailing  is  an  essential  indus¬ 
try. 

I  recall  that  after  the  Russian 
revolution,  when  the  Soviet  State 
was  set  up,  H.  G.  AVells  himself 
suspected  a  very  strong  Bolshevik 
Communistic  leaning,  and  went  to 
Russia  at  a  time  when  the  Russians 
were  dying  off  faster  than  some  of 
these  fellows  predict  retailing  is 


going  to  die  off.  When  Wells  re¬ 
turned  to  England  he  made  the 
statement  that  for  all  the  misery 
and  destiiuiion,  for  all  the  suffer¬ 
ing  and  death  that  had  occurred  in 
Russia,  Lenin  and  Erotskv  were  to 
blame  for  having  destroyed  the 
existing  system  of  distribution 
without  having  something  better 
with  which  to  replace  it. 

Now  we  have  heard  statements, 
and  1  think  they  have  probably 
been  on  the  conservative  side,  that 
there  have  been  2.5,()()()  small  plants 
that  were  not  adaptable  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  war  goods.  We  know 
certaitily  there  are  some  raw  mate¬ 
rials  which  the  .\rmv  and  the  Navv 
won’t  need.  W'hy  does  it  ne\er  oc¬ 
cur  to  them  that  with  whatever 
is  available  it  is  possible  to  expand 
production  lor  civilian  use  just  the 
satne  as  we  expand  |)rocluctic>n  for 
war  usc“? 

Now.  what  are  we  going  to  do? 
We  are  going  to  do  every  reason¬ 
able  thing  that  is  asked  of  us  and 
mavbe  a  lot  of  things  that  are  not 
reasonable.  Bitt  1  cannot  conceive 


OE  BOOM  AND  DEPRESSION 
GREA  I  WARS?  ”* 

Most  industrial  statistics 
show  that  the  business  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  nation  is  near 
peak  levels;  that  is,  levels  which 
have  been  peaks  in  tbe  past.  The 
government's  curve  of  industrial 
production  stands  at  190  odd.  Fac¬ 
tory  employment  and  payrolls  arc 
at  record-higb  levels.  One  would 
naturally  suppose  therefore  that 
the  peak  of  a  business  cycle  is  at 
hancl. 

In  mv  judgment,  howe\er,  while 
the  possibilities  of  further  expan¬ 
sion  of  output  and  employment  are 
limited  and  no  greatly  higluT  peaks 
are  to  be  attained  in  most  direc¬ 
tions,  we  are  not  immediately  to 
experience  the  inevitable  recession. 

*Dr.  Lewis  H.  Haney,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  at  the  Open  Forcim  l.iincheon  of 
the  Association  of  Buying  Offices. 


it  to  be  any  part  of  my  patriotic 
obligation  or  of  vours,  to  sit  t|uiet- 
Iv  bv  and  see  things  done  that  are 
co(ke\'cd  and  not  raise  our  voices 
against  it.  Ehis  is  a  democrat  v.  We 
have  not  only  the  privilege,  we  have 
the  obligation,  to  speak  up  when 
things  arc  being  clone  in  our  field, 
where  presumablv  we  have  some 
experience  and  some  knowledge, 
which  we  think  are  not  right. 
I'hen,  if  we  are  overrtded  we  are 
going  to  go  ahead  and  do  the  thing 
thev  want  us  to  do. 

Retailers.  I  think  the  cttie  thing 
we  arc  goitig  to  do  is  to  stick  to 
our  jobs.  \W'  realize,  even  if  all 
the  folks  in  Washington  do  not, 
that  we  are  engaged  in  an  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  occupatioti.  It’s  our 
job  to  aid  in  preserving  the  morale 
of  the  civilian  public.  We  arc  going 
tc»  stay  in  our  |)lace;  we  are  going 
to  operate  our  stores;  and  if  we  are 
gi\en  half  a  break  we  are  going  to 
be  able  to  continue  our  bitsiness 
through  the  war.  and  be  there 
when  the  fighting  is  over  and  the 
\  ictorv  is  won. 


THAI  H.\.S  FOLLOWED  .\LL 


(I  may  be  in  danger  of  adopting 
a  New  Era  attitude  and  imagining 
that  a  plateau  stretches  ahead,  as 
did  those  who  fondly  hoped  to  get 
wealthy  by  buying  stocks  in  1929; 
but  I  think  not.)  There  arc  other 
indications  which  show  that  the 
peak  may  not  be  quite  reached. 
In  anv  case,  no  sitstaitied  recession 
is  yet  in  sight. 

For  example,  the  industrial  in- 
\entorics  do  not  appear  to  be  ex¬ 
cessive.  This  is  true,  whether  you 
compare  them  with  the  present  rate 
of  shipments  or  with  the  volume  of 
orders  and  unfilled  orders.  For 
another  thing,  the  use  of  bank 
credit  has  not  reached  the  limit. 
The  ratio  of  the  total  earning  as¬ 
sets  of  the  banks  (loans  and  invest¬ 
ments)  to  the  total  deposits  of  the 
banks,  is  not  excessive  as  judged  by 


Lewin  H,  “why  should  we  no  f  expect  .vr 
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ilif  past.  I'he  Ffcleral  Reserve  ratio 
is  l)s  no  means  as  low  as  it  can  l>c, 
ami  is  likely  to  tail  Inriher  without 
an\  treclit  strain.  Hack  in  1929,  I 
used  to  teach  that  a  ratio  ot  hO  anti 
(k)  was  t|iiite  normal.  .\s  yet  it  has 
lallen  Iroin  the  90’s  only  to  the  high 
7(l's. 

Another  point  is  that  a  consider- 
able  lurther  period  ol  war  is  prac- 
ticallv  certain,  and  that  sustained 
demand  lor  war  goods,  and  the 
industrial  attiviiy  with  whith  we 
are  now  lamiliar,  is  prohahle 
throughout  the  vear  I9l‘l.  at  least. 

It  is  even  l)arely  possible,  I  sup- 
|)ose.  that  (iermany  might  collapse 
this  vear,  and  lease  us  Iree  to  deal 
with  japan.  W  ithout  belittling  this 
latter  enemy,  one  can  now  see  that, 
with  our  present  preparedness,  such 
a  conllict  woidd  be  relativelv  easy, 
and  might  allow  a  sort  ot  war 
L’oom.  perhaps  l)elore  the  end  ot 
the  year  1 9 IS. 

l*ost-\Var  BcKim  Seen 

Xow,  a  word  alioiii  the  post-war 
outl(M)k  tor  business.  I  he  wisest 
way  in  which  you  gentlemen  <an 
put  the  pioblem  to  yoursehes  is. 

1  think,  as  lollows:  .Ask  voursehes 
the  (|uestion-W  hat  is  to  prevent 
the  usual  (ourse  ol  esents  in  the 
shape  ol  a  "post-war  l)usiness 
cycle  W'hy  should  we  not  e.xpect 
at  the  end  ol  this  war,  pretty  much 
the  same  secpience  ot  b(K)m  and  de¬ 
pression  that  has  tollowed  all  other 
great  wars? 

hirst,  there  will  Ite  the  usual 
minor  reaction  or  dip  in  business 
activity  and  prices,  (oming  imme¬ 
diately  alter  the  war.  ,\t  such  a 
time,  war  industries  are  always  tem- 
jxirarily  disturbed,  and  many  ad¬ 
justments  have  to  be  made  on 
rather  short  notice.  This  reaction, 
however,  is  never  very  bad  or  long. 

1  hen  there  will  probablv  come 
some  sort  ot  post-war  boom.  Great 
shortages  will  have  accumulated  at 
home,  as  is  always  the  case  alter  a 
war.  riiink  ot  the  American  people 
having  got  along  tor  several  years 
without  buying  any  new  cars! 
I  hink  ot  the  flood  ot  marriages 
and  births  without  any  consider¬ 
able  addition  to  our  suppiv  ot 
homes  through  residential  l)uild- 
ing.  Hut  above  all.  think  ot  the 
war  destruction  throughout  the 
earth,  and  the  vast  demand  tor  all 
sorts  ot  g(M)ds  to  teed,  clothe,  and 


rebuild  or  re-etpiip  people  at  vari¬ 
ous  points  in  tlie  world.  This  de¬ 
mand  can  and  will  be  made  eflec- 
tive  through  the  establishment  ot 
sound  business  credits,  and  will  in¬ 
volve  necessarily  the  return  to  the 
gold  standard  lor  settlitig  ititer- 
national  payments.  (Ot  this  last, 
you  may  be  absolutely  sure.) 

Do  not  worry  about  the  exist¬ 
ence  ot  enough  mone\  or  purchas¬ 
ing  power  alter  the  war.  There  is 
more  monetary  gold  in  the  world 
than  ever,  and  the  tundameiual  pil¬ 
lars  ot  all  trade  are— (I)  sound 
(o.mnercial  credit  and  (2)  the  ex¬ 
change  ol  gcKKis  lor  goods. 

Any  man  who  can  produce  can 
buy.  So  can  any  nation. 

I'hen  what?  Gan  we  stav  sus¬ 
pended  in  the  happv  realm  of  a 
post-war  l)oom  torever?  I  tear  not. 
Xew  Eras  and  Xew  Deals  grow' 
old.  I  think  that  esentuallv  the 


OX  the  I’.o'.ne  front  secrecy  and 
failure  to  trust  the  pid)lic  are 
fatal,  rite  public  must  al¬ 
ways  know  what  the  Government 
is  doing  and  the  basis  ot  the  actioti 
it  takes.  Our  administrators  have 
tailed  to  take  the  public  into  their 
(onlidence  in  connection  with  civil¬ 
ian  supply  and  distribution.  .Mere¬ 
ly  to  give  the  public  full  informa¬ 
tion  on  jjrice  control  and  rationing 
plans  and  procedure  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient.  rite  correct  policy  to  be  pur¬ 
sued  is  tor  these  administrators  to 
take  the  people  into  their  councils 
in  the  first  instance.  Plans  tor  jirlce 
control  and  rationing  in  any  indus- 
trv  should  be  finally  formulated 
only  after  the  fullest  consultation 
with  the  group  engaged  in  that  in¬ 
dustry.  .Such  a  course  would  avoid 
many  prevalent  errors. 

I'he  people  of  this  country  are 
anxious  to  win  the  war.  They  are 
willing  to  sacrifice.  They  should 
not  f)e  harassed  or  have  their  busi¬ 
ness  destroyed  by  arbitrary  or  un¬ 
necessary  regulations.  They  should 
not  be  ignored  in  the  planning  ot 
regulations  which  mav  have  the  et- 

•Sfiiator  James  K.  MiniaN.  (.hairman. 
Special  Senate  (.ommitiee  to  Study  the 
I’roblems  of  American  Small  Business. 


debts  w’ill  have  to  be  settled,  and 
that  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
post-war  licpiidation  and  tlej>res- 
sion  will  come  in  dtie  course. 
Either  the  vast  amount  of  debt  w'ith 
w’hich  the  nation  is  now'  saddled 
must  l)e  written  ofh  now  w'ithout 
a  b(M>m,  and  deflation  must  occur 
tiow'  W'ithout  much  further  infla¬ 
tion,  or  we  w'ill  have  to  let  nature 
take  her  course.  1  w'ant  to  ask 
voii.  gentlemen,  w’hich  ot  the  two 
alternatives  you  favor  in  your 
hearts.  W’hich  w'oidd  you  vote  tor 
bv  secret  ballot?  I  believe  I  know. 
1  Itelieve  that  you  would  take  a 
chatice  oti  the  boom.  W’ell.  other 
people  are  pretty  much  the  same 
as  you  are.  Ehat  is  w'hy  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  w'e  are  not 
likely  to  cluxtse  the  .Spartan  course 
of  an  earlv  deflation,  w'hen  w'e  tan 
put  it  off  and  meanwhile  experi¬ 
ence  the  elatioti  of  inflatioti. 


feet  ot  a  death  warrant  on  a  busi¬ 
ness  which  took  a  lifetime  to  de- 
\elo|).  in  other  words,  the  jKople 
should  l)e  called  into  council  in 
platining  these  civilian  war-time 
|)rogratns. 

More  specifically,  the  retailers 
and  w'holesalers  ot  .\tnerica,  who, 
after  all,  man  the  major  supply 
lines  ot  the  home  front,  must  lie 
permitted  to  contribute  their 
knowledge  and  understanding  to 
the  solution  ot  these  problems. 

1  should  like  to  enumerate  some 
ot  the  problems  with  regard  to 
which  your  contribution  can  be  es¬ 
pecially  valuable. 

First,  how  can  we  meet  our  essen¬ 
tial  civilian  needs? 

Fhe  fpiestion  breaks  down  into 
a  series  of  minor  cjuestions.  How 
can  we  see  that  the  proper  kinds 
ot  essential  civilian  gcKxls  and  serv¬ 
ices  are  prcxluced  in  the  ejuantities 
tieeded?  How  can  we  prevent 
hoarding  by  large  distributors  or 
liy  consumers?  How  shall  we  jire- 
vent  further  inflation  and  still 
avoid  a  huge,  comjjlicated  and  un¬ 
manageable  ]>rice  control  system? 

Secotid,  how  can  smaller  distribu¬ 
tors  obtain  a  larger  voice  in  the 
consideration  ot  these  questions? 

To  answer  this  latter  (|uestion. 


Senator  Jamen  E,  3§urraf0t  “W  E  .\re  developixg 
c;()xs  rRUG  ri\'E  lechsla  i  lox  ro  see  i  hat  small  husi- 

XESS  IS  (ilA'EX  IIS  PROPER  PL.\GE  IX  IHE  W  AR  EFFORT.  ”* 
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we  must  find  out  how  to  give  small 
business  a  larger  voice  in  trade  asso¬ 
ciations  and  industry  advisory  com¬ 
mittees,  and  how  to  give  the  asso¬ 
ciations  and  the  committees  a  larger 
voice  in  influencing  Government 
policy-making. 

Post-War  Protection 

Third,  what  can  we  do  now  to 
see  that  after  the  war  we  have  a 
distribution  system  in  which  small 
business  can  thrive  atul  expand? 

It  has  often  been  suggested  that 
one  of  the  best  answers  to  this  tjues- 
tion  is  the  establishment  of  an  im¬ 
proved  credit  system  now  to  finance 
the  expansion  or  re-entry  of  small 
distributors  after  the  war  is  over. 

Many  more  problems  of  national 
policy  on  the  distribution  front 
have  been  brought  before  the 
Senate  Special  Cajinmittee  on  Small 
Business.  .Many  more  problems  of 
this  character  will  be  discussed  at 
our  coming  retailer  and  wholesaler 
hearings  on  January  19,  20,  and  21. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  many 


trade  associations  who  have  come 
to  regard  our  Committee  as  a  clear¬ 
ing  house  for  ideas  on  national  poli¬ 
cy,  I  have  had  a  list  drawn  up  of 
some  of  the  more  important  prob¬ 
lems  and  have  made  this  list  avail¬ 
able  to  all  the  trade  associations 
in  the  distribution  field,  including 
your  own.  Discuss  these  questions 
at  your  round-table  conferences,  de¬ 
bate  them  with  your  neighbors,  and 
lake  \c)tes  upon  the  more  contro¬ 
versial  issues.  Then  bring  your 
conclusions  to  our  Committee,  so 
that  we  can  benefit  from  your  ex¬ 
perience  and  knowledge  in  shaping 
our  formal  recommendations  to  the 
administrative  agencies  and  to  the 
Catngress. 

File  Senate  Committee  <»n  Small 
Business  Problems  has  sponsored 
and  has  had  enacted  into  law  a 
number  of  measures  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  small  business  enterprise.  1 
might  call  attention  to  Senate  Bill 
2250,  drawn  up  bv  our  Committee 
and  passed  unanimously  by  both 
Houses,  setting  up  the  Smaller  War 


POSBN  HEADS  SALES  PROMOTION 


B.  Lewis  Posen 


B  LEWIS  POSEN,  Publici- 
•  ty  Director,  Hochschilcl 
Kohn  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Mcl., 
has  been  elected  Chairman  of 
the  Sales  Promotion  Division. 

.\lan  A.  Wells,  .Advertising 
Manager  of  Kaufmann  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores,  Pittsburgh,  was 
elected  Vice-Chairman,  and 
Barclay  Newell,  Publicity  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  William  Taylor 


Son  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  was  elect¬ 
ed  .Secretary- Freasurer.  Direc¬ 
tors  lor  a  period  of  three  years 
were  elected  as  follows: 

Eclimmcl  O’Connell,  Publici¬ 
ty  Director,  .A.  F.  Slattery  Co., 
Boston;  \’icior  North,  Publicity 
Director,  .Miller  &  Rhoads, 
Richmond:  Bert  .Sarazen,  Sales 
Promotion  Manager,  FheHecht 
Camipany,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
Clyde  Bedell,  Publicity  Direc¬ 
tor,  Fhe  Fair,  Chicago;  John 
Pearl,  Publicity  Director,  The 
Namm  Store,  Brooklyn. 

J.  Walter  Goldstein,  Publici¬ 
ty  Director,  Stix  Baer  &  Fuller, 
St.  Louis  w’as  elected  for  a  peri¬ 
od  of  two  years,  and  Manus 
Roizen  of  E.  W.  Edwards  Com¬ 
pany,  Buffalo,  was  elected  for 
a  period  of  one  year.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  officers,  the  follow¬ 
ing  were  elected  to  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  Board; 
Walter  E.  .Anderson,  Publicity 
Director,  J.  N.  .Adam  Company, 
Buffalo,  and  ThomasJ. Twenty- 
man,  Publicity  Director  of 
Loveman,  Joseph  8:  Loeb,  Bir¬ 
mingham. 


Plants  Corporation  with  a  capital 
of  $150,000,000  designed  to  aid 
small  concerns  in  participating  in 
war  work.  This  measure  also  pro¬ 
vided  a  special  division  in  the  War 
Production  Board  to  aid  in  securing 
contracts  from  the  various  procure¬ 
ment  divisions  of  the  Government 
for  the  smaller  concerns. 

•Also,  Senate  Bill  2315  w'as  en¬ 
acted  by  the  last  Congress  under 
sponsorship  from  our  Committee. 
This  bill  provided  relief  for  all 
dealers  with  rationed  products  in 
their  stocks  by  making  it  possible 
for  them  to  liorrow  from  the  R.F.C. 
on  such  stocks  or  to  dispose  of  such 
stocks  without  sacrifice  to  the 
R.F.C. 

Fhe  Federal  Reports  .Act,  also 
sponsored  bv  our  Cxmnnittee,  af¬ 
forded  relief  to  the  business  con¬ 
cerns  of  the  country  from  the  bur¬ 
den  and  expense  of  innumerable 
requests  from  Federal  agencies  for 
unnecessary  Government  reports. 

Small  Business  Is  Needed 

Our  Committee  has  also  pub¬ 
lished  many  studies  on  important 
phases  of  the  small  business  prob¬ 
lems.  It  has  held  many  conferences 
with  the  executive  agencies  of  the 
Government  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  small  business  from  arbi¬ 
trary  actions  of  those  agencies,  and 
has  brought  about  many  modifica¬ 
tions  of  orders  and  regulations  of 
such  agencies.  .And  we  expect  to 
stand  continually  vigilant  against 
any  actions  which  might  result  to 
the  detriment  of  small  retailers. 

Both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
are  taking  the  initiative  in  seeing 
that  the  resources  and  capacity  of 
small  business  in  the  war  effort  shall 
not  be  neglected,  and  that  they 
shall  be  fully  mobilized  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  of  war 
and  essential  civilian  goods.  The 
Senate  and  House  Committees  on 
Small  Business  are  cracking  down 
on  any  bureaucrats  who  neglect  to 
realize  that  small  business  is  needed 
to  win  the  war  and  the  peace.  We 
are  developing  constructive  legisla¬ 
tion  to  bring  more  rhyme  and  rea¬ 
son  into  the  structure  of  the  war¬ 
time  government  and  to  see  that 
small  business  is  given  its  proper 
place  in  the  war  effort.  With  the 
support  and  counsel  of  American 
business  this  purpose  can  be 
achieved. 
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Price  Regulations 


•f.  Kvnnvth  ^ialhrnith  :  “IF  I'RICie  ciom  rol  is  to  be  eefect  u  e  1‘RIc;e  com  rol 


MI  ST  BE  TOUGHER  IN  THE 

I  SHOULD  like  to  confine  iny- 
sell  to  one  task,  that  ot  examin¬ 
ing  some  ol  the  tvishlul  notions 
al)ont  price  control  which  have 
entered  the  discussion.  I  shall  as¬ 
sume  what  I  believe  to  be  true, 
that  the  people  ol  the  United  States 
are  determined  to  have  their  prices 
firmly  controlled  because  they  be¬ 
lieve  it  to  be  a  necessary  measure 
lor  the  protection  of  the  civilian 
and  lor  winning  the  war.  .Assum¬ 
ing  this,  1  want  to  stress  a  few  of 
the  cold,  hard  facts  about  life  un¬ 
der  (ontrolled  prices.  Or  to  put  it 
another  wav,  1  should  like  to  draw 
vour  attention  to  some  of  the  non¬ 
sense  which  has  entered  the  dis¬ 
cussion  within  recent  weeks. 

Argiiinem  on  Partial  Control 

Most  of  the  false  hopes  al>out 
price  control  are  the  result  of  wish- 
fid  thinking,  Imt  some  have  been 
raised  by  those  who  would  like  to 
eliminate  price  control  entirely. 
Ellis  group,  to  be  sure,  is  only  a 
minority,  but  it  is  a  persistent  and 
hopeful  minority.  It  lias  rarely  had 
the  courage  to  use  a  frontal  attack, 
so  during  early  months  of  last  year 
it  argued  against  price  control  be¬ 
cause  the  controls  were  not  com¬ 
plete.  It  said,  “We  realize  that 
control  of  exorbitant  prices  is 
necessary  in  time  of  war,  but  it 
should  go  across  the  board;  it  must 
apply  to  labor  and  it  must  apply 
to  farm  and  all  other  commodities”. 
“If  we  cannot  have  complete  price 
control,”  said  these  die-hard  friends 
of  total  regimentation,  “then  let 
there  be  no  price  control  at  all.” 

Some  of  the  most  effective  price 
control  work  of  the  present  war 
was  done  during  the  period  of  so- 
called  partial  controls,  and  so  long 
as  military  raw  materials  were  our 
major  problem,  partial  controls 
were  sufficient. 

But  it  isn’t  worthwhile  to  argue 
the  point,  for  this  particular  attack 

•Dr.  J,  Kenneth  Galbraith,  Deputy  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  O.P,A, 


YEAR  AHEAD.”* 

has  shifted.  Sime  llic  ihiril  ol 
October  we  base  had  a  complete 
program  of  economic  stabilization. 

I  he  all-or-none  argument  against 
price  control  has  become  obsolete. 
.\  new  argument  has  ajijiearcd.  It 
is  that  price  control  involves  regu¬ 
lations  that  are  too  tomplex  and 
retpiests  lor  information  that  are 
too  burdensome.  'Ehe  objectives  of 
price  control  are  tonceded,  but  it 
is  too  hard  to  take. 

Argument  on  (Complexity 

Ihese  subtle  advocates  of  infla¬ 
tion  have  been  joined  by  a  far 
larger  group  who  have  been  per¬ 
suaded  that  price  (ontrol  coidd  and 
shoidd  be  made  easy.  So  let  us 
begin  liy  analyzing  the  aigument 
that  price  control  is  t(M)  difficult, 
and  that  by  accident  or  necessity 
the  regulations  are  too  (oinplex. 
Let  me  tell  yoti  that  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  worltl  is  to  issue  a 
simple  price  regidation.  But  the 
very  essence  of  a  simple  regulation 
is  that  it  treats  all  people  alike.  It 
docs  not  distinguish  between  high- 
cost  sellers  and  low-tost  sellers,  or 
between  firms  that  render  costly 
and  important  services  and  those 
that  do  not.  It  d<K“s  not  allow  for 
addition  of  excess  freight  or  in¬ 
creased  taxes.  It  does  not  set  up 
regional  or  seasonal  differentials.  It 
is  never  amended  for  changing 
costs.  It  doesn’t  do  these  things 
because  if  it  did  it  would  not  be 
simple.  I'his  simple  regulation  is 
crude  and  arbitrary.  Is  this  the 
simplicity  which  is  sought?  Cer¬ 
tainly  not!  But  by  working  out  all 
provisions  with  care,  and  by  treat¬ 
ing  differently  situated  people  dif¬ 
ferently,  regtdations  are  made  more 
elaborate— and  necessarily  more 
complex.  This  is  a  plain  choice 
between  simplicity  and  fairness. 
The  charge  has  rarely  been  made 
that  the  present  system  of  price 
control  is  unfair  or  inequitable. 
The  reason  is  that  no  country  in 
the  world  has  ever  gone  to  such 
pains  to  adjust  its  price  control  to 


the  individual  industry.  It  would 
be  nice  to  have  it  both  ways,  but 
we  can’t. 

Let  me  illustrate  further.  The 
(ieneral  Maximum  Brice  Regula¬ 
tion  was  issued  last  .April  to  meet 
an  emergency  situation.  No  other 
action  of  the  Government  was  so 
elfective  in  halting  the  forward 
thrust  of  inflation.  It  w’as,  con¬ 
sidering  its  breath-taking  scope,  a 
simple  regulation.  Because  it  was 
brief  and  simple,  it  did  not  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  pricing  of  seasonal 
goods.  It  was  unfair  to  the  Florida 
or  Georgia  merchant  who  had  a 
special  lag  in  the  clothing  he  was 
pricing  in  March.  Its  application 
to  manufacturers  and  wholesalers 
of  apparel  was  irregular.  Now,  we 
could  have  left  the  regulation  un¬ 
corrected— simple  and  also  arbi- 
tarv  and  inetpiitable.  Or  we  could 
amend  the  regulation  and  make  it 
more  complex  and  more  etjui table. 
Ehere  was  little  doubt  in  our  minds 
as  to  the  jiroper  course  of  action.  I 
can  fairly  say  there  was  far  less 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  some  of  you 
here  today. 

Regulations  this  year  can,  of 
course,  be  better  than  those  of  last 
year.  No  one  can  be  satisfied  with 
w'hat  had  to  be  done  in  a  few  short 
months.  But  this  year  as  last  year 
there  will  be  the  choice  between 
the  fair  and  elaborate  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  simple  and  arbitrary 
on  the  other.  That  is  one  of  the 
hard  facts  about  living  with  price 
control. 

[Editor’s  Notk:  To  this  state¬ 
ment  Irving  C.  Fox,  announcing 
the  XRDGA’s  proposal  to  revamp 
the  General  Maxitnum  Price  Regu¬ 
lation  on  the  basis  of  markup 
percentages,  rejoined:  “Retailers 
recognize  that  price  control  can¬ 
not  be  too  simple.  But  we  may 
debate  whether  or  not  simplicity  of 
price  control  would  result  in  in¬ 
equity.  There  are  types  of  simple 
control  which  would  not  have  this 
disadvantage.”]  (Cant’d  on  page  22) 
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The  extent  of  the  improvement 
and  simplification  will  depend, 
more  than  anything  else,  on  the 
extent  and  quality  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  available  for  the  job.  So  next 
I  would  like  to  say  something  about 
the  information  requirements  of 
price  control.  The  quota  of  sheer 
nonsense  on  this  subject  seems,  in 
recent  months,  to  have  l)een  un¬ 
necessarily  large. 

Need  for  Information 

I  would  not  want  to  defend  all 
the  questionnaires  that  have  been 
issued  by  the  Government,  any 
more  than  1  would  want  to  answer 
them  all.  I’m  not  sure  that  1  would 
want  to  defeiul  all  of  the  reports 
that  a  large  department  store  rc- 
tpiires  Irom  its  operating  divisions. 
But  I  do  know  that  you  cannot  de¬ 
termine  whether  a  price  is  too  high 
or  too  low  without  finding  out,  and 
finding  out  means  looking  at  the 
costs.  J'herc  is  no  way  to  get  costs 
without  asking  lor  them.  I'here  is 
another  way  of  setting  prices  but 
it  is  hardly  one  to  l)e  recommended. 
Prices  coidd  be  set  liy  guess,  or  bv 
what  is  commonly  called  a  shot  in 
the  dark.  I  wonder  if  some  of  our 
(piestionnaire-baiters  ha\e  e\er  con¬ 
sidered  what  price  control  so  oper¬ 
ated  would  l)e  like.  It  would  be 
easy  on  the  price  controller  Imt 
hard  on  the  man  controlled.  And 
unfortunately  that  is  the  choice. 
The  choice  is  between  a  i)rice  con¬ 
trol  agency  which  operates  on  the 
basis  of  information  and  which,  if 
you  will,  obtains  that  information 
through  cpiestionnaires,  or  an 
agency  which  fixes  j)rices  by  ear. 
.\gain  it  is  the  choice  between  what 
is  difficult  and  fair  and  what  is 
easy  and  arbitrary.  The  .\merican 
people,  trained  in  a  tradition  of 
fairness  and  precise  thinking,  would 
not  tolerate  guesswork. 

But  good  information  lends  to 
simplicity  as  well  as  to  ecpiity. 
When  the  General  .Maximum  Price 
Regulation  was  issued  last  spring 
there  were  few  who  believed  it 
would  be  the  last  word  in  price 
control.  It  was  clear  that  a  seri¬ 
ous  trouble  spot  would  be  the  re¬ 
tail  food  store — the  place  where 
changing  farm  and  processor  prices 
would  eventually  lead  to  a  com¬ 
plex  series  of  adjustments.  This 
happened;  the  price  controls  in 
this  area  did  become  unwieldy. 


N.R.D.G.A’s  PROPOSAL  FOR  SIMPLIFICATION 


IMMEDIATELY  following 
Dr.  Galbraith’s  address,  with 
its  statement  that  "if  price 
j  control  is  to  lie  effective  it  must 
be  tougher  in  the  year  ahead,’’ 

!  Irving  C.  Fox,  NRDG.A  counsel, 

I  presented  an  urgent  argument  in 
favor  of  making  the  control  reg- 
^  Illations  easier  to  comply  with. 

!  “There  is  a  fiction,”  he  said, 

'  “in  ()P.\  that  regulations  must 
!  be  written  in  legalistic  language 
because  of  the  possibility  that 
they  mav  later  have  to  be  re- 
\iewed  by  the  courts.  1  do  not 
know  why  the  courts  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  prefer  legalistic  lan¬ 
guage.  They  certainly  do  not 
hold  with  the  idea  that  it  must 
;  be  made  difficult  for  people  to 
I  understand  the  regulations.”  .\s 
an  example  of  the  complicated 
,  terminology  of  regulations  he  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  recent  order  which 
j  covered  twenty-one  pages  and 
■  which,  he  said,  could  have  Iteen 
written  effectively  in  two  pages, 
according  to  retailers  who  at¬ 
tended  the  meeting  where  it  was 


discussed.  large  and,  up  to 
this  point,  gloomy  audience  fer¬ 
vently  applaudecl  this  observa¬ 
tion. 

.Mr.  Fox  then  referred  to  the 
.NRDCi.A  proposal  lor  simplify¬ 
ing  department  store  price  con¬ 
trol  by  putting  it  on  the  basis 
of  markup  percentage  in  a  given 
base  jjeriod.  I  bis  proposal,  he 
said,  was  agreed  upon  by  prac¬ 
tically  every  national  retail  trade 
association  concerned  with  gen¬ 
eral  consumer  gootls.  It  would, 
he  believed,  solve  most  of  the 
difficulties  of  ()l*.\  in  writing  or¬ 
ders,  fixing  ceilings  and  securing 
compliance. 

Fo  Lew  Hahn’s  warning  that 
the  whole  civilian  etonomy 
would  suffer  if  ()1*.\  made  retail 
price  controls  tougher  because  of 
1912  jM'ofit  showings,  .Mr.  Fox 
added  the  statement  that  if  the 
practice  of  giving  manufacturers 
ceiling  increases  without  com¬ 
pensatory  increases  in  retail  ceil¬ 
ings  (ontinues.  the  retailer  will 
not  be  al)le  to  survive. 


File  obvious  answei,  and  one  in 
which  the  trade  concurred,  was  a 
simple  system  of  specified  mark-iqis 
classified  bv  type  of  store  and  lead¬ 
ing  to  ttmniry-  or  community-wide 
clollars-and-cents  maximums.  I'o 
establish  such  prices  on  a  lair  and 
ecpiitable  basis  lecpiired  informa¬ 
tion,  and  last  spring  that  informa¬ 
tion  did  not  exist.  So  during  the 
summer  we  mobilised  a  corps  of 
investigators  and  records  were  ob¬ 
tained  for  over  1 1  thousand  food 
outlets.  Doubtless  some  store  own¬ 
ers  felt  last  summer  that  the 
Ciovernment  was  on  another  sta¬ 
tistical  Odyssey.  But  the  margin 
study  made  it  possible  to  announce 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago  that  the 
General  Maximum  Price  Regula¬ 
tion,  with  its  complex  series  of 
amendments,  would  be  superseded 
for  the  retail  food  shop.  It  made 
it  jKissible  to  develop  a  new  regu¬ 
lation  which  will  fit  closely  the 
accustomed  business  practices  of  the 
individual  seller,  anti  which  will  be 
easily  understandable  by  both  buy¬ 
er  and  seller.  In  particular,  this 
new  regulation  will  vastly  simplify 


retail  operations  under  jnice  con¬ 
trol.  .Storekeepers  whcj  sjjent  a  few 
minutes  with  our  investigators  wilf 
be  repaid  many  times  in  the  hours 
they  wifi  save  in  operating  under 
the  new  regulation.  It  is  informa¬ 
tion  thus  laboriously  furnished  and 
laboriously  compiled  which  makes 
possible  such  simplification.  Fhat 
we  shall  achieve  better  regulations 
only  in  this  wav  is  another  hard 
fact  which  will  hold  for  the  new 
year  as  for  the  ofd. 

Need  for  Wide  Control 

.Vnother  wishful  notiem  about 
price  control  which  has  been  preva¬ 
lent  in  recent  weeks  is  that  its 
scope  might  be  restricted  without 
loss  of  effectiveness.  One  widely 
read  prophet  has  urged  that  sta¬ 
bility  could  be  achieved  were  some 
20  basic  commodities  regulated  at 
their  source.  He  urges  tliat  this  was 
done  in  the  first  World  War  with 
vast  success.  I  don’t  need  to  sug¬ 
gest,  I’m  sure,  that  the  World  War 
success  was  really  a  galloping  in¬ 
flation.  Xor  do  I  need  to  remind 
vou  that  before  March  of  this  year 
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prut  control  had  already  l>eeii  ex- 
leiidecl  to  10  times  20  liasic  com- 
iiiodiiies,  and  was  lar  Irom  stem¬ 
ming  the  lorward  thrust  ot  prices. 
Price  control  was  extended  to  and 
must  continue  to  cover,  all  com¬ 
modities  lor  one  reason  and  one 
reason  alone:  (ieneral  coverage  is 
die  only  way  to  avoid  placing  a 
premium  on  the  production  and 
sale  ol  non-essentials.  Had  price 
control  been  restricted  to  a  few 
pioducts,  every  producer  and  every 
manulacturer  would  have  had  a 
rich  incentive  to  shift  production 
to  non-staple  gcxHls.  The  producer 
of  luxuries  would  have  been  in  a 
peculiarly  favored  position  to  cor¬ 
ral  scarce  supplies  of  raw  materials 
and  labor.  I  he  (Government  would 
have  given  the  manufaciurer  of 
luxury  apparel  a  competitive  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  manulacturer  of 
work  clothing;  ihe  manulacturer  of 
luxury  gadgets  would  have  had  a 
bonus  as  compart‘tl  with  the  jjio- 
tlucer  of  war  goods.  W'e  can  alford 
no  such  rash  and  radical  experi¬ 
ments  as  this  in  war  lime.  Our 
price  controls  will  have  to  remain 
general  in  the  year  ahead. 

Industry  Collaboration 

.\nother  well  debated  phase  of 
price  operations  that  is  worth  a  few 
moments  attention  is  that  of  in¬ 
dustry  participation  in  the  fixing 
of  prices.  I  he  Office  of  I’l  ice  .\d- 
ministration  well  knows,  what 
every  price  control  agency  must  dis¬ 
cover,  that  ncj  effective  price  regu¬ 
lation  can  be  clevelopc;cl  except 
through  intimate  discussion  with 
the  inclustrv  involved.  We  have 
learned  how  eflective  this  ty|)e  of 
collaboration  can  be. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  job  ol 
price  control  any  country  has  ever 
undertaken  has  been  the  setting  of 
dollar  ceiling  prices  on  meats.  Hut 
this  vast  job  was  done  not  by  ()P,\ 
but  very  largely  by  a  little  band  of 
men  from  the  packing  industry. 

Similar  groups  have  advised  or 
assisted  on  virtually  all  of  the  regu¬ 
lations  the  OPA  has  issued.  We  are 
about  to  ask  the  assistance  of  cloth¬ 
ing  retailers  in  developing  new  and 
sitiiplified  methods  of  pricing  ap¬ 
parel.  It  is  the  work  of  stich  com¬ 
mittees  which  has  made  it  possible 
to  o|x;rate  with  a  total  headquarters 
price  staff — covering,  I  remind 
you,  all  commodities  sold  in  the 


United  States— of  lewer  than  l,r>0() 
people.  By  way  of  comparison, 
the  Food  .Xdministration  of  the 
World  War,  headed  by  a  well- 
known  opponent  of  bureaucracy, 
had  in  Washington  iti  November, 
1918,  3,782  employees.  It  had  fixed 
few  prices  and  had  rationed  net 
products.  It  is  industry  participa¬ 
tion,  very  largely,  whicli  lias  made 
the  economy  of  manpower  in  this 
war  possible. 

-All  this,  ol  course,  does  not  mean 
we  have  asked  (and  no  price  con¬ 
trol  agency  that  is  serious  about  its 
job  will  ever  ask)  our  industry 
advisers  to  name  their  own  price. 
To  turn  over  price  determination 
to  those  who  ate  ifgulatc-cl  would 
l.'C*  to  abdicate  the  basic  decisioti  in 
price  administratioti.  This  also  is 
one  ol  the  trtiths  which  will  hold 
for  the  future  as  for  the  past. 

Control  Must  Be  Tougher 

Perhajis  the  most  appealitig  no¬ 
tion  of  all  for  the  New  \ear  is  that 
price  control  might  become  less 
tough.  In  my  judgment  it  has  not 
so  far  been  tough  enough.  We  have 
just  come  through  9  months  ol 
transition  from  a  free-price  svstem 
to  a  systetn  of  universally  controlled 
prices.  IVrhaps  there  were  advan¬ 
tages  in  stayitig  on  the  easy  side 
during  these  Inst  difricult  months 
of  price  control.  I  hai  we  were  on 
the  easy  side  is  shown  bv  prelimi- 
narv  estimates  of  1912  profits, 
riiese  will  be  highei  than  in  1911, 
and  they  promise  to  be  some  200 
per  cent  over  1939.  .\s  yet  theie 
are  no  good  estimates  of  jiiolits  as 
a  per  cent  of  sales,  but  indications 
are  that  these  too  will  be  higbei. 
(’ontrolled  pticcs  ate  vielditig  a 
better  return  that  the  uticotitrolled 
prices  of  the  market.  Ihey  are 


yielding  a  far  higher  return  than 
can  be  justified  for  1943. 

[Euiroks  Notk:  To  Dr.  (lal- 
hraitli’s  statement.  Lew  Hahn  re¬ 
sponded-.  “If  OT.-l  places  too  much 
emphasis  upon  the  increased  profit 
showing  of  retail  concerns  in  the 
year  1942  it  is  possible  for  OF.-l  to 
render  a  ^rreat  disservice  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  economy  and  to  inflict  an  in¬ 
justice  upon  retailers.  Dr.  (ial- 
hraith  probably  would  be  the  first 
to  admit  that  price  controls  did  not 
bring  us  the  greatly  increased  x'ol- 
ume  of  business  lohich  retailers 
have  enjoyed  in  1942.  That  leas 
due  to  circumstances  over  udiich 
retailers  had  no  control  and  ox>er 
which  OF.-i  had  no  control.  /  think 
that  because  of  the  greatly  increased 
volume,  such  price  squeezes  as  leere 
occasioned  by  the  price  lontrol  .vy,v- 
tem  did  not  make  themselves  felt 
in  the  leay  that  they  certainly  ivill 
make  themselves  felt  in  the  year 
1943,  if  we  have  to  take  a  substan¬ 
tially  decreased  x'olume  of  business. 
And  therefore  I  sincerely  hope  that 
before  Dr.  (lalbraith  and  his  asso- 
ciates  rush  to  make  the  price  con¬ 
trols  tougher  because  of  the  profit 
shou’ing,  most  of  which,  as  you 
knoie,  goes  to  the  government  any- 
u’oy,  they  ought  to  take  that  r’ery 
seriously  into  consideration.”] 

One  of  the  important  tasks  iti  the 
tiext  veai  will  be  to  coirect  lor  some 
of  the  inllation  which  appeared  iti 
commodity  prices  prior  to  the  ini¬ 
tiation  of  controls.  Moreover,  the 
struggle  to  hold  living  costs  is  be¬ 
coming  increasingly  grim  —  and 
stable  livitig  costs  above  all  are  the 
sheet  anchor  of  over-all  stabiliza¬ 
tion.  If  price  control  is  to  be  effec¬ 
tive,  price  control  must  be  tougher 
in  the  vear  ahead. 


NEW  ADMINISTRATOR  SEES  PRICE  RISE 


\  r  his  first  press  conference, 
*  Price  .Administrator  Pren¬ 
tiss  .M.  Brown  predicted  a 
!  “slow,  well-ordered  rise,  in 
prices.”  .Since  September,  1939, 
he  said,  food  prices  have  gone 
'  up  39*^^  and  prices  on  all  cost- 
of-living  items  21%.  .A  rise  ot 
about  1/2  of  one  per  cent  a 


month  he  called  inevitable.  I 

Whether  matching  wage  in¬ 
creases  shoidd  be  made  was,  he 
said,  a  matter  for  the  \Var 
Labor  Board  to  decide. 

Leon  Henderson,  retiring  i 

Administrator,  said  that  “for  | 

the  future,  economic  stabiliza-  ' 

tion  recjtiires  a  more  rigorous 
policy.”  ' 
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REGULATIONS 


Alfred  Aiotfatt:  “iT  would  hardly  re  possirle  ro  elnd  six  more  people 

WHO  COULD  AGREE  ON  ALL  THE  DE  I  AILS  AM)  IM  ERPRE TA  1  IONS."* 


The  liiM  dilhculty  in  price 
control  arises  Iroin  the  ninn- 
ber,  naiiire,  and  variety  ol 
the  items  controlled.  In  a  ilepart- 
inent  store  there  are  thousaiuls  ol 
items.  When  these  items  are  brok¬ 
en  down  into  types,  styles,  cpialities, 
sizes  and  materials  they  run  into 
the  tens  ol  uionsands.  in  addition, 
many,  il  not  most  ol  these  items 
are  constantly  changing  in  quality, 
in  size,  or  in  season.  Each  change 
may  retpiire  new  concentrated  at¬ 
tention,  new  decisions,  new  inter¬ 
pretations,  and  new  action,  not 
only  action  at  the  point  ol  decis¬ 
ion,  but  action  right  down  the  line, 
and  one  slip  by  a  clerk  anywhere  in 
the  organization  may  bring  the  en¬ 
tire  store  into  disrepute. 

The  rides  themselves  are  difficidt, 
perhaps  unavoidablv  so.  Lhev  are 
voluminous,  they  are  detailed,  they 
are  ol  necessity  couched  in  exact 
and  to  the  uninitiated,  involved, 
and  unfamiliar  language.  I'hev  are 
frequentlv  being  amentletl  or  sup¬ 
plemented  so  that  it  is  dilhcult  to 
keep  up  to  date  on  all  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  law. 

The  enqjloyees  of  a  retail  or  de¬ 
partment  store  are  not  trained  to 
interpret  involved  regulations  and 
details.  Even  the  top  executives  in 
a  store  find  themselves  unable  to 
arrive  at  undebatable  conclusions 
in  regard  to  the  latv.  In  fact,  it 
would  hardly  be  possible  to  find 
six  store  people  who  could  agree  on 
all  the  details  and  interpretations. 

The  Buyer’s  Burden 

The  buyer  has  more  than  the 
lion’s  share  of  the  difficulties,  in 
fact,  most  of  the  difficulties  drive 
right  into  his  front  yard.  He  has 
difficulties  that  some  higher  execu¬ 
tives  do  not  have.  He  is  responsible 
for  knowing  the  quality  and  tvpe 
of  goods  previously  carried— and  he 
keeps  no  sjjecifications,  he  is  not 
supposed  to,  he  is  supposed  to 
know’.  He  shops  the  market  for  re¬ 
placements.  He  must  decide  wheth¬ 
er  the  goods  being  purchased  are 

•.-Mfred  Moffatt,  General  Merchandise 
Manager,  R.  H.  Muir,  Inc.,  East  Orange, 
N.  J. 


"similar"  or  "sid)stantially  the 
same”  as  his  former  stock.  He  must 
make  hairspring  decisions  in  the 
market  where  goods  are  scarce, 
competition  hungry,  and  shipment 
slow.  He  must  decide  alone,  hun¬ 
dreds  ol  miles  awav  from  his  home 
office  with  no  lop  executive  present 
to  share  his  res|)onsibility  and  no 
government  official  present  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  rides.  Ehen,  months 
later,  his  decisions  may  be  brought 
under  the  microscope,  with  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  or  atmosphere  under 
which  he  made  his  decisions  entire¬ 
ly  lacking  or  forgotten.  His  diffi¬ 
cult  job  at  best  is  now  made  doubly 
difficult.  If  he  pays  the  manufac¬ 
turer  more  than  March  prices  or 
bins  iiderior  cpialitv  at  the  same 
price  he  is  then  a  law  violator,  if 
he  complains  the  manufacturer  mav 
be  sore  and  refuse  to  sell  him.  If  he 
hesiitales  his  less  scnqndous  com¬ 
petitor  will  immediatelv  bin  his  al¬ 
lotment  and  when  he  gets  home  his 
boss  mav  give  him  the  dickens  for 
not  having  goods  to  sell. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances, 
we  feel  that  anv  later  investigation 
of  the  buver’s  work  should  be  char¬ 
acterized  by  a  svmpathetic  under¬ 
standing  of  all  he  is  up  aaginst. 
He  is  really  on  the  sjjot.  Fortun¬ 
ately,  however,  most  manufacturers 
ha\e  not  advanced  their  prices. 
They  are  scrupulously  fair,  and  the 
Ijosses  as  a  rule  understand  some 
of  the  difficulties,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  officials  are  likely  to  be  fair 
to  all  concerned. 

Store  Machinery 

I  understand  that  some  of  the 
larger  stores  have  assigned  one  of 
their  top  executives  to  take  charge 
of  price  control  work.  .\nd  in  addi¬ 
tion  they  have  given  this  price  con¬ 
trol  manager  a  sizable  staff  to  assist 
him.  In  our  store  we  are  attempting 
to  do  the  price  control  work  as  part 
of  the  regular  job  without  any  addi¬ 
tional  help.  This,  in  all  probabili¬ 
ty,  is  w’hat  other  stores  of  our  size— 
or  smaller,  or  even  larger— are  do¬ 
ing.  Our  store  should,  therefore,  be 
representative  of  thousands  of 
others  through  the  country. 


Basic  PrtKedures 

1.  Ol  course,  the  necessary  lists 
have  been  tvped,  posted  in  the 
departments,  and  deposited  in 
the  local  OP,\  office. 

2.  I  he  new  items  (those  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  .March  lists)  are 
reported  bv  the  buyer  to  an  as¬ 
sistant  in  the  merchandising 
office  and  in  turn  reported  to 
the  OI*.\  on  the  tenth  of  each 
month.  (.\  double  check  in 
the  case  of  stock  records.) 

3.  .\i  the  buyer's  meeting  we  have 
constantly  reminded  the  buyers 
that  the  law  is  to  be  obeyed, 
and  that  the  firm  would  not  for 
one  moment  countenance  an  ad¬ 
vance  in  price  over  last  March 
on  similar  goods,  except  where 
permitted  bv  the  regulation. 

4.  We  luul  each  buyer  sign  a  sheet 
on  which  we  staleil  that  any 
buver  found  violating  the  law 
would  be  going  against  the 
wishes  of  the  firm.  This  did 
three  things; 

1.  It  officially  stated  our  atti¬ 
tude  in  writing. 

2.  It  guaranteed  that  every 
buyer  was  aware  of  our  at¬ 
titude. 

3.  It  puts  the  buyer  in  the 
position  that  he  could  not 
disregard  the  regulations 
without  violating  definite  in¬ 
structions. 

5.  We  have  asked  our  buyers  to 
check  up  frequently  to  see  if 
anv  price  lines  have  crept  into 
stock  other  than  those  listed  in 
March,  or  those  permitted  by 
the  regulations.  If  such  items 
are  found,  we  take  immediate 
steps  to  get  them  into  line  with 
the  law. 

6.  ^Ve  ask  that  all  buyers  consult 
the  merchandising  office  before 
pricing  goods  not  previously 
carried  in  stock.  This  is  done 
to  avoid  mistakes  in  interpre¬ 
tation. 

7.  We  write  on  the  invoices  carry¬ 
ing  new  goods  the  rules  or  test 
under  which  the  goods  were 

(Continued  on  page  64) 
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D»  Runklei  “  i  here  will  be  li  i  ile  room  in  our  stocks  for  merc;handise 

BOUGHT  MONTHS  IN  ADVANCE  OF  I  HE  FIME  OF  SALE-AND  1  HAL  IS  ALL  I  ()  I  HE  (;OOI). 
WE  CANNOT  AFFORD  ANY  DEAD’  INVES  I  MENTS  IN  01:R  S  I OCKS."* 


The  most  important  principle 
in  retailing  is  that  we  are  run¬ 
ning  a  continuous  husiness, 
(la\  in  and  day  out.  which  re(|tures 
that  we  must  oiler  adeipiaie  assort¬ 
ments  ol  merchandise  on  e\er\  day 
we  are  open.  Now  ilte  metliods  ol 
maintaining  such  adetptate  assort¬ 
ments  must  var\  according  to  con¬ 
ditions  iti  the  market,  deliveries, 
and  trati->portation. 

One  ol  the  great  dangers  in  op- 
eratitig  a  husiness  tttdav  is  that  ol 
generali/ing  too  Ireelv  Irom  otie 
situatioti  to  another.  For  instattce, 
we  must  analy/e  the  huts  in  each 
department,  and  even  iti  each  classi- 
lication,  iti  oitr  stores  helore  we  cati 
draw  valid  and  sale  conclusions. 

Let  us  take  the  tase  where  a 
shortage  develojis  in  (ertain  com¬ 
modities.  The  datiger  is  that  buyers 
atul  people  in  general  begin  buying 
more  than  they  need  in  other  com¬ 
modities,  as  well  as  in  those  particu¬ 
lar  commodities.  Fhe  overbought 
(ondition  in  most  ol  our  stocks  was 
brought  about  by  this  \ery  process 
ol  generalized  thinking.  Fhe  “scare 
liuying"  in  one  held  larries  over 
into  other  fields,  atul  siKin  we  have 
a  general  hoarditig  situation. 

Merchandise  Budgeting 

Let  us  review  the  important  mer¬ 
chandising  problems  as  they  are 
affected  by  this  order  under  three 
major  headings; 

1.  How  the  Inventorv  Limitation 
Order  affects  our  merchandise 
budget  planning. 

2.  How  the  Order  will  affect  our 
buying. 

3.  How  the  Oriler  will  affect  our 
promotions  and  publicity. 

In  our  own  case  we  have  followed 
our  usual  planning  practices,  so  lar 
as  the  budgeting  ol  departmental 


*j.  1).  Riinkle,  Cicncial  Manager,  C.rnwley 
Milner  &  Co.,  Detroit. 


figures  is  (oncerned.  Ol  (ourse,  in 
setting  up  departmental  sales  and 
stotk  plans  we  ha\e  given  tine  con- 
sideratioti  to  market  conditions, 
atailabilitv  ol  merchandise,  and  all 
the  other  lactors  which  must  be 
taken  into  account  today. 

Meatiwhile,  our  Gotnroller’s  l)i- 
\  ision  has  set  up  allowable  limits 
ol  sales  and  stocks  lor  each  period 
according  to  the  new  Order  lor 
the  total  store. 

.\lter  all  departmental  figures 
have  been  luulgeted.  these  figures 
are  summarized  by  Merchandise 
Divisional  Ciroups.  and  then  totaled 
lor  the  store.  We  don’t  know  until 
we  reach  this  total,  whether  we  arc 
correctly  within  the  allowable  limit. 
If  we  are  over  at  any  point,  it  is 
easy  to  go  back  to  some  of  those 
doubt  Itil  departtnents  where  we 
mav  have  let  the  merchandise  man¬ 
agers  or  buver  sell  us  too  big  a  bill. 
However,  iti  our  own  case,  we  have 
found  \erv  few  changes  necessary 
so  long  as  we  stuck  to  sound  mer¬ 
chandising  principles  in  the  first 
place. 

We  certainly  would  uot  recom¬ 
mend  trying  to  apply  the  formulas 
of  the  new  Order  to  individual  de¬ 
partments,  or  even  to  merchandis¬ 
ing  groups.  Good,  sound  merchan¬ 
dising  and  market  considerations 
only  should  guide  us  in  setting  up 
our  departmental  budgets.  Fhen 
we  can  make  whatever  adjustments 
are  necessary  later. 

Buying  Plans 

We  think  that  the  sales  allowable 
limit  as  set  bv  the  Order  is  very 
liberal,  and  that  it  may  be  unwise 
to  set  our  buying  plans  on  the  basis 
ol  the  allowable  sales.  Our  acttial 
sales  plan  for  the  first  cpiarter  came 
out  cjuite  well  under  the  allowable 
figure.  Gertainh  we  are  not  going 
to  boost  those  sales  figures  just  be¬ 
cause  the  Order  says  we  may. 

It  would  be  just  as  foolish  to 


push  the  stock  and  open-to-buy  fig¬ 
ures  up  to  the  allowable  limits,  un¬ 
less  sound  merchandising  sense  in¬ 
dicates  that  to  be  wise.  We  must 
ncjt  lose  otir  merchandising  sense 
or  perspective. 

We  have  planned  our  sales  on  as 
realistic  a  basis  as  possible,  month 
by  month,  cjuarter  by  cpiarter.  In 
planning  our  stocks  and  open-to- 
buy  figures,  we  ha\e  planned  to 
peak  our  stocks  generally  early  in 
each  cpiarter  which,  of  course,  peaks 
our  open-to-buy  early  in  the  jreriod 
also. 

I  here  are  three  good  reasons  for 
this: 

1.  With  the  delivery  situation  the 
way  it  is,  many  orders  placed 
for  .May  1st  to  10th  delivery 
will  come  dragging  in  all 
through  the  cpiarter  anyway. 

2.  If  we  are  lucky  enough  to  get 
complete  deliveries  early  in 
May,  we  shall  have  a  longer 
time  to  sell  the  merchandise 
l)efore  the  end  of  the  pericxl. 

3.  If  we  have  the  merchandise 
early,  our  assortments  will  Ik;  all 
the  iK'tter  and  we  shall  benefit 
in  sales. 

The  buying  problems  for  the  re¬ 
tailer  are  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  manufacturers  and  wholesalers 
also  come  under  a  similar  Order. 
Fhe  complication  conies  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  the  manufacturer  may  need 
to  clear  his  own  inventory  just 
when  the  retailer  may  not  want  to 
take  in  the  merchandise. 

This  is  particularlv  true  when 
the  manufacturer’s  fiscal  periods 
CDincidc  with  the  retailer’s.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  manufacturers  start 
their  periods  |anuary  1st  and  .\pril 
1st,  while  ours  start  February  1st 
and  .May  1st. 

We  have  laid  down  a  policy  per¬ 
mitting  our  buyers  to  buy  up  to 
two-thirds  of  each  cpiarter’s  open- 
to-biiv  in  advance  for  deliverv  cliir- 
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ing  the  quarter,  presumably  for  the 
early  part  of  the  quarter.  One-third 
of  the  open-to-buy  must  be  held 
in  reserve  until  the  quarter  opens 
to  take  care  of  reorders,  “opftortuii- 
ity  buys,”  and  a  possible  reversal 
of  sales  trend. 

Now,  of  course,  it  should  be  un- 
tlerstood  that  we  are  not  saying  to 
all  our  buyers  that  they  should  go 
out  and  spend  two-thirds  of  their 
open-to-buy.  Their  merchandising 
sense  and  their  knowledge  of  the 
market  and  delivery  situations  must 
guide  them. 

But  keeping  in  mind  that  we  are 
running  a  continuous  business,  we 
expect  our  buyers  to  place  their 
orders  long  enough  in  advance  of 
the  time  of  need  to  insure  having 
the  merchandise  in  stock  at  that 
time.  Customers  who  are  good 
enough  to  pay  us  a  visit  today  are 
not  interested  in  what  we  have 
coming  in  tomorrow  or  next  week. 
To  stay  in  business  continuously, 
we  must  have  adequate  assortments 
every  day.  We  cannot  close  our 
doors  some  days  just  because  some 
buyers  failed  to  anticipate  their 
requirements  long  enough  in  ad¬ 
vance.  We  must  have  the  goods  in 
stock. 

Forget  the  Rule  Books 

Now  in  order  to  make  sure  that 
our  buyers  really  do  have  proper 
assortments  in  stock,  we  in  manage¬ 
ment  must  show  some  of  the  ear¬ 
marks  of  the  merchant,  and  throw¬ 
away  some  of  the  rule  books— may¬ 
be  all  of  them  before  we  are 
through. 

Certainly,  no  smart  buyer  will 
buy  and  op>erate  in  the  market  to¬ 
day  as  he  did  two  years  ago.  The 
methods  of  buying  of  even  six 
months  ago  are  obsolete,  and  the 
store  management  which  tries  to 
keep  its  buyers  grooved  in  the  old 
methods  will  pay  the  consequences. 

For  example,  some  stores  operate 
their  open-to-buy  pretty  much  bv 
the  book.  Today  that  will  murder 
lots  of  departments  and  lots  of  busi¬ 
nesses.  As  an  extreme  case,  let  us 
take  our  Candy  &  Epicure  Shop 
last  fall,  .^t  all  times  this  depart¬ 
ment  w'as  far  overbought,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  book,  but  far  under¬ 
stocked  every  week,  every  month. 
We  just  could  not  get  enough  goods 
fast  enough  on  delivery  to  ever  get 
our  stocks  up  to  plan.  Greatly  in¬ 


creased  sales  and  slow  deliveries 
made  our  open-to-buy  hgures  look 
silly.  .My  constant  injunction  to  the 
buyer  was:  “Buy,  buy  all  you  can 
get  and  to  hell  with  the  open-to- 
buy  figures.” 

I  once  heard  a  merchandise  man¬ 
ager  say  that  he  did  not  go  into 
the  market  with  his  buyers,  and  he 
did  not  want  to  know  ux)  much 
about  their  problems  for  fear  he 
might  Ixcome  too  sympathetic.  1 
shall  leave  you  to  draw  your  own 
conclusions.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  becoming  sympathetic  with  the 
buyer,  but  rather  of  becoming  in¬ 
telligently  helpful. 

.\ny  merchandise  manager,  or 
any  general  manager,  who  thinks 
he  can  run  a  successful  business  to¬ 
day  with  a  lot  of  generalities  and 
by  the  book,  is  going  to  have  a  rude 
shock.  Our  job  in  management  is 
to  help  our  buyers,  and  not  to 
throw  stones  in  their  way  or  handi¬ 
cap  them  with  a  lack  of  knowledge 
on  our  own  part. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  the 
good  will  of  buyers  in  the  market 
will  pay  such  big  dividends.  .\  lot 
of  people  who  thought  that  the 
mere  name  of  a  store  was  magic  in 
the  market,  are  going  to  find  that 
the  magic  is  in  having  experienced 
buyers  who  knttw  their  business  and 
who  have  a  gtMxl  backlog  of  g(X>d 
will. 


READ  DESCRIBES  PROGRAM 

.\TON  V.  \V.  READ,  chief 
of  the  Consumer  Goods 
Branch,  Wholesale  and  Retail 
Division,  WPB,  announced  that 
trade  advisory  group,  will  be  set 
up  to  work  with  him  and  his 
staff  in  the  administration  of  the 
Inventory  Limitation  Order. 
Irwin  D.  Wolf,  vice-president  of 
Kaufmann’s,  Pittsburgh,  and  a 
member  of  the  committee  which 
prepared  the  inventory  program, 
will  work  with  the  Consumer 
Goods  Branch  in  an  advisory  ca¬ 
pacity. 

.Mr.  Read  urged  those  attend¬ 
ing  the  meeting  to  submit  their 
questions  to  his  division.  An  ef¬ 
fort  will  be  made,  he  said,  to 
issue  regularly  to  the  trade  and 
trade  press  interpretations  on 
questions  of  general  interest. 


But  the  management  must  not 
oxerwork  their  buyers’  good  xvill 
in  the  market,  for  in  these  times 
the  manufacturers  may  get  awfully 
tired  of  turning  themselves  inside 
out  for  buyers  ami  stores,  who  have 
to  ask  special  favors  all  the  time  to 
cover  up  weaknesses  in  manage¬ 
ment  planning. 

Manufacturers  have  their  prob¬ 
lems  too  in  this  Inventory  Limita¬ 
tion  Grder.  How  can  we  help 
them?  What  can  we  do  to  enable 
them  to  meet  the  situation  for 
themselves  and  for  us?  One  way, 
certainly,  is  to  give  them  our  con¬ 
firmed  orders  when  we  properly 
should.  .Another  is  not  to  be  asking 
the  impossible  and  the  exceptional 
all  the  time. 

Fhere  is  one  kind  of  buying 
which  the  Inventory  Limitation 
Order  has  killed  for  the  duration, 
let  us  hope.  That  is  the  buying 
and  accepting  delivery  on  merchan¬ 
dise  long  in  advance  of  the  time  of 
use  or  sale. 

Some  of  this  kind  of  buying  was 
the  fault  of  retailers,  and  some  of 
the  blame  must  be  laid  at  the  door 
of  manufacturers.  But.  wherever 
the  fault  lay,  there  will  be  little 
room  in  our  stocks  in  the  future 
for  such  merchandise,  months  in 
advance  of  time  of  sale— and  that  is 
all  to  the  good.  We  cannot  afford 
to  have  any  kind  of  “dead”  invest¬ 
ments  in  our  stixks  from  now  on. 

Merchandise  Publicity  Essential 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  fac¬ 
ing  stores  will  be  to  keep  enough 
merchandise  in  wide  assortment  to 
keep  the  doors  open.  .As  shortages 
and  slow  deliveries  hit  us  more 
and  more,  we  shall  find  it  increas¬ 
ingly  difficult  to  carry  on  an  organ¬ 
ized.  planned-in-advance  promo¬ 
tional  program  of  merchandise 
publicity.  We  shall  have  to  have  a 
lot  of  flexibility  in  our  promotional 
departments. 

Personally.  I  don’t  think  that 
turning  weakly  to  so-called  general 
institutional  advertising  is  the  an¬ 
swer.  We  should  carry  on  our  pro¬ 
motional  efforts  on  merchandise  so 
long  as  we  have  any  merchandise, 
and  so  long  as  we  have  a  gasp  of 
promotional  breath  in  us.  Cxis- 
tomers  arc  interested  in  merchan¬ 
dise;  they  arc  not  interested  in  us. 
or  what  wonderful  people  we  think 
we  are. 
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Manpower  and  Wages 


L.  Meieaife  Wailing:  reviews  wage  stabilization  as  it  affects  retailers; 

DESCRIBES  PROCEDURE  IN  APPLYING  FOR  PERMISSION  TO  MAKE  INCREASES.* 


The  suljjctl  ot  waf'c  siabili/.a- 
tion  is  not  as  coiiiplex  as  sonic 
have  made  it  out  to  be.  I  he 
reason  tieliiiui  it  is  perlectly  dear. 
The  Government  had  to  intervene 
to  stop  the  inflationary  spiral  be¬ 
tween  prices  and  wages  that  would 
destroy  all  of  us  if  it  wetn  on  un¬ 
checked.  The  method  choseti  by 
Cotigress  in  the  Stabilization  Act  is 
stabilization  rather  than  freezing— 
the  stabilization  of  wages  and  sal¬ 
aries  W'ithin  the  ranges  previously 
paid  in  certain  situations  for  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  work,  rather  than  the 
freezing  of  an  individuars  earning 
power  regardless  of  how  his  duties 
might  change.  The  whole  enforce¬ 
ment  heads  up  under  Janies  F. 
Byrnes  as  Director  of  Economic 
Stabilization. 

How  .4uthority  Divides 

The  War  Labor  Board  handles 
all  wages.  For  salaries,  authority 
is  divided  between  the  W’ar  Labor 
Board  which  handles  those  up  to 
$5,000  a  year  where  the  employee 
is  not  employed  in  an  executive, 
administrative  or  professional  ca¬ 
pacity  and  where  he  is  represented 
by  a  recognized  labor  organization, 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  who  handles  all  salaries 
over  $5,000  and  those  salaries  under 
$5,000  of  bona  fide  executive,  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  professional  em¬ 
ployees  or  any  other  salaried  em¬ 
ployees  not  represented  by  a  recog¬ 
nized  labor  organization. 

Our  Wage  and  Hour  Division, 
with  its  field  offices  already  set  up 
all  over  the  countrv  to  do  the  job 
has  been  named  by  the  War  Labor 
Board  as  the  point  of  initial  con¬ 
tact  for  in(]uiries  about  wage  in¬ 
creases. 

*1..  Metcalfe  M'alling.  Administratur, 
Wage  and  Hour  Division.  Department 
of  Labor. 


In  cases  where  approval  is  neces¬ 
sary,  our  offices  are  in  a  position  to 
tell  you  also  whether  the  case  falls 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  War 
Labor  Board  or  of  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue.  In  the  case 
where  the  application  for  a  pay  in¬ 
crease  falls  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  War  Lalror  Board,  our  field 
offices  can  l)e  of  a  further  service 
to  you  in  helping  you  make  formal 
application  and  in  passing  this  on 
to  the  War  Labor  Board  regional 
office.  In  any  case,  an  employer 
making  a  wage  increase  under  au¬ 
thorization  from  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Division  that  it  is  exempt  will 
be  held  blameless  unless  and  until 
the  decision  should  at  some  future 
time  be  reversed. 

Details  of  the  Order 

In  general,  wages  and  salaries 
were  stabilized  as  of  October  3rd 
last  with  two  important  types  of 
exemptions;  First,  exemption  of 
employers  who  employ  not  more 
than  8  persons  and  second,  exemp¬ 
tion  of  wage  adjustments  within  es¬ 
tablished  wage  agreement  or  wage- 
rate  schedules,  resulting  from  in¬ 
dividual  promotions  or  reclassifica¬ 
tions,  individual  merit  increases,  es¬ 
tablished  wage-increase  plans  based 
upon  length  of  service,  increased 
productivity  under  piece  work  or 
incentive  plans  or  operation  of  an 
apprentice  or  trainee  system. 

The  greatest  incidence  of  appeals 
will  come  in  the  medium-sized 
stores,  many  of  which  have  never 
had  job  classification  plans.  Their 
easiest  course,  where  economically 
feasible,  is  to  adopt  such  plans,  and 
the  VV’ar  Labor  Board  has  facili¬ 
tated  such  action  by  requiring  only 
that  new  plans  be  fixed  at  a  level 
prevailing  in  the  area.  In  all  but 
the  most  exceptional  cases,  such  as 
the  setting  up  of  a  whole  new  de- 


paiiment  of  substantial  size,  ap¬ 
proval  of  such  new  job  classification 
plans  can  be  given  by  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Regional  Director,  after 
which  reclassifications  can  be  made 
under  them  without  the  bother  of 
specific  approvals. 

Bonus  Payments 

Now  I  know  that  there  was  some 
difficulty  and  consideralde  trepida¬ 
tion  about  Christntas  bonuses  and 
yet  the  policy  laid  down  by  the 
War  Labor  Boartl  for  such  bonuses 
seems  perfectly  clear  and  follows 
exactly  the  same  principles:  That 
the  bonus  or  other  form  of  compen¬ 
sation  if  customarily  paid  to  similar 
employees  in  the  past  could  be  con¬ 
tinued  this  season  without  approval 
from  the  War  Labor  Board  if  it 
was  no  greater  than  the  total  so 
paid  to  an  employee  for  like  work 
in  the  past  where  the  amount  was 
fixed,  or  if  the  bonus  was  on  a  per¬ 
centage  or  incentive  basis,  as  long 
as  the  same  rate  and  method  of 
computation  were  not  changed,  the 
bonus  could  be  in  greater  amount 
this  year  without  necessitating  ap¬ 
proval  from  anybody. 

I  think  you  w'ill  find  that  the  ex¬ 
emptions  are  pretty  clear  and  un¬ 
derstandable  and  that  with  discre¬ 
tion  and  intelligence  they  can  be 
applied  by  a  rule  of  reason.  In  case 
of  any  doubt  of  whether  approval 
may  be  necessary,  our  W'age  and 
Hour  Division  Regional  Offices  can 
give  you  a  binding  commitment 
from  the  Government  that  approval 
is  not  necessary  if  this  be  the  case. 

To  carry  the  procedure  on  to  its 
conclusion,  when  you  get  a  ruling 
from  the  War  Labor  Board  regional 
director,  you  may,  if  you  wish,  peti¬ 
tion  for  an  appeal  before  the  re¬ 
gional  tri-partite  panel  of  the  War 
Labor  Board.  (Cant’d  on  page  28) 
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MANPOWER  AND  WAGES 


M  liERG,  New  York’s  Reg¬ 
ional  Director  for  tlie  War  Man¬ 
power  Connnission,  joined  Avith 
otlier  government  speakers  in  as¬ 
suring  the  Wartime  Gonlerence 
that  the  government  appreciated 
tlie  essential  character  of  retail¬ 
ing  as  an  industry.  “Wars  can 
he  won  and  lost,”  she  said,  “by 
the  state  of  civ  ilian  morale.  Our 
civilian  economy  must  he  kept 
going.  None  of  us  who  deal  with 
manpower  for  one  moment  fail 
to  realize  the  importance  of  re¬ 
tailing  in  the  civilian  economy. 
It  would  he  criminal  to  make 
any  unnecessary  changes  in  the 
.\merican  method  of  distribu¬ 
tion.” 

High  Style  Personnel  Out 

In  the  last  analysis,  she  said, 
the  survival  of  -American  retail¬ 
ers  depends  on  the  Ilexihility 
with  which  they  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  necessary  changes.  They 
must  meet  the  manpower  prob¬ 
lem,  she  said,  by  abandoning 
"high-style”  selling  which  re¬ 
quires  “high-style”  salespeople. 
This  will  be  appropriate  enough, 
she  pointed  out,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  there  will  be  less  high- 
style  merchandise  and  much 
more  interest  on  the  part  of  cus¬ 
tomers  in  durability.  In  this 
situation  middle-aged  and  elder- 
Iv,  conscientious  women  will  do 


an  even  better  job  of  selling  than 
the  smart  youngsters  on  whom 
retailers  have  hitherto  insisted. 

Retailers  are  making  their 
most  important  contribution  to 
civilian  morale,  she  said,  by  the 
persuasive  way  in  which  they  are 
un-selling  customers  on  luxury 
and  super-conveniences,  selling 
them  on  sacrifice,  so  that  custom¬ 
ers  who  have  been  “spoiled”  by 
the  stores  for  years  are  now  see¬ 
ing  the  “fun  in  slinging  bags  on 
their  shoulders  and  fdling  them 
full  of  packages.”  In  passing, 
she  remarked  that  stores  might 
be  putting  themselves  on  a  per¬ 
manent  “common  sense  basis 
where  your  overhead  for  dis¬ 
tribution  is  not  going  to  be  so 
large  that  it  cats  up  all  your 
profits.”  “But,”  she  added,  “I 
don’t  believe  that  you  will— I 
think  that  you’ll  start  spoiling 
them  all  over  again  when  the 
war  is  over.” 

More  Night  Openings 

-Although  she  recognized  that 
a  serious  expense  problem  was 
involved,  she  said  that  stores 
must  find  a  way  of  making  a  con¬ 
crete  contribution  to  war  pro¬ 
duction  by  keeping  open  more 
than  one  night  a  week  so  that 
war  plant  workers  can  shop. 
There  is  much  absenteeism  in 
plants,  she  reported,  because  wo¬ 
men  stay  home  to  get  their  shop¬ 
ping  done. 


MORE  NIGHT  OPENINGS  URGED 

RS.  -ANN.A  M.  ROSEN- 


Your  national  office  has  gathered 
for  us  six  specific  questions  as  those 
most  pressing  for  the  majority  of 
you  up  to  this  time,  and  on  these 
I  have  definite  answers. 

Transfer  Without  Decrease 

The  first  question  is:  “Is  it  per¬ 
missible  to  transfer  an  emjjloyee  to 
a  new  department  in  a  store  and 
still  carry  him  at  his  old  salary  even 
though  the  new  department  nor¬ 
mally  would  pay  less  if  this  is  a 
bona  fide  transfer  for  operational 
reasons  and  if  the  store  has  fol¬ 
lowed  such  a  policy  in  the  past?” 

The  answer  is:  A'es.  ^'ou  do  not 
need  AVar  Labor  Board  approvals. 


I  he  individual  change  in  duties  of 
the  character  described  may  be 
made  without  approval  of  the 
Board  under  General  Order  No.  5 
as  incidental  to  the  application  of 
the  terms  of  an  established  wage 
agreement  or  to  established  wage 
rate  schedules. 

Establishing  Classifications 
The  second  question  is:  “In 
stores  that  have  no  job  classification 
plans,  as  so  many  stores  tlo  not, 
how  is  the  calculation  of  established 
wage  rates  to  be  made,  since  in  the 
past  they  have  been  on  an  individu¬ 
al  basis?”  The  answer  is,  employers 
may  establish  job  classifications  and 


rate  ranges  for  the  employees,  pro 
vided  the  rate  range  so  established 
is  fixed  at  a  level  not  exceeding 
that  which  prevails  for  similar 
ciassifuations  within  the  area.  W’l-B 
(ieneral  Order  No.  <i  permits  em¬ 
ployers  in  such  instances  to  obtain 
approval  of  the  W’age  and  Hour 
Division  Regional  Director  if  they 
so  desire. 

Wage  Pattern  Units 

Question  S:  “W’hen  the  estab¬ 
lished  wage  range  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  a  store  is  considered,  must 
the  department  be  the  smallest  unit 
(low  priced  women’s  dresses,  for 
instance)  or  can  the  whole  related 
department  (women’s  outerwear, 
for  instance)  be  taken  as  a  basis 
of  calculation?” 

The  answer  is:  'Ihe  rate  range 
may  be  that  paid  to  the  employees 
performing  similar  work  in  the  en¬ 
tire  department.  Individual  in¬ 
creases  indicated  may  be  made  un¬ 
der  General  Order  No.  5  without 
Board  approval. 

*  *  * 

Question  4:  “Where  there  is  only 
one  job  of  a  sort  in  the  si*)re,  in 
other  words  only  one  employee  in  a 
job  classification,  how  is  the  situa¬ 
tion  to  be  handled?”  The  answer 
on  this  one  is  that  WLB  approval 
would  be  required  unless  a  job 
classification  plan  is  established 
with  an  appropriate  rate  range  as 
indicated  above. 

*  *  * 

The  fifth  question  is:  “What  i  > 
strictions  are  there  in  hiring  nt  iv 
employees  if  the  past  practice  of 
the  company  has  been  to  hire  tiu  m 
at  the  lowest  wage  rate  within  the 
rate  range  of  the  job?”  The  answer 
is:  Board  approval  would  be  re¬ 
quired  if  the  employer  wishes  to 
increase  the  hiring  rate. 

*  *  * 

Now  there  comes  a  question  con¬ 
cerning  the  change  from  wages  and 
salaries  to  a  commission  basis  or 
hiring  on  a  commission  basis  to  re¬ 
place  a  person  wlio  heretofore  had 
been  paid  on  a  salary  or  wage  basis. 

On  this  tpiestion,  the  WLB  is 
issuing  a  general  order  anti  cannot 
give  any  definite  ruling  yet.  A  gen¬ 
eral  order  or  general  statement  of 
the  Board  is  forthcoming  in  the 
immediate  future. 
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The  first  thing  we’ve  got  to 
ilo  is  to  get  oiir  wage  pattern, 
whether  it’s  formalized  or  not. 
E\ei\one  of  you  employs  eight  or 
more  people.  Vou’\e  already  got  a 
formal  history  in  your  payroll  rec¬ 
ords,  your  .S<Kial  Security  and 
(iroup  Insurance.  Ciroup  Hospital¬ 
ization,  and  dismissal  wages,  and 
ever\  other  phase  that  you’ve  ever 
paid  anyl)ody  a  cent  on.  Now,  you 
have  to  thrash  oiti  that  informa- 
tioti  attd  put  into  coherent  fortn 
\otti  patterti  up  to  ()ctol>er  3  by 
accoitntittg  dissections  and  payroll 
eletiients.  You  can  have  the  low, 
minimum  and  high  rate  right  there 
for  each  separate  classilication,  to 
he  your  guide  when  your  retptests 
come  up  before  the  War  Labor 
Board  or  your  own  Regional  Of¬ 
fices.  riiat’s  the  first  thing  you  can 
do,  and  it's  something  that  retail¬ 
ing  is  not  noted  for— putting  dowti 
either  its  personnel  policies  or  its 
wage  plan. 

Lighten  Selling  Pressure 

The  second  thing  is  we’ve  got 
somehow  to  capture  the  merchan¬ 
dise  men  and  the  buyers  and  get 
them— and  I  don’t  mean  to  be  rude 
to  them— to  be  keenly  aware  of 
what  these  sales  and  anniversaries 
mean.  Personnel  men  must  get  on 
their  hind  legs  and  say  to  manage¬ 
ment  and  merchandise  men,  “We 
cannot  and  will  not  man  this  cock¬ 
eyed  sale  that’s  proposed  for  next 
week,  celebrating  some  fictitious 
birthday- twenty,  thirty,  or  fifty 
years  ago.  You  can’t  do  it  with  atty 
justice  to  the  public  or  justice  to 
the  impact  on  your  own  outfit.” 
Sales  arc  out,  unless  you’ve  got  a 
surplus  commodity  or  a  particular 
thing  that  you  wish  to  move  at  a 
particular  rate  for  the  benefit  of 
your  particular  community.  We’ve 
got  to  rearrange  our  thinking  on 
our  selling-percent-to  sales  concept. 
It's  going  to  be  easier  to  sell,  and 
ttot  harder  to  sell.  W’c’re  going  to 
have  fewer  things  that  are  going  to 
be  a  lot  easier  to  sell. 

Prejudices  Are  Out 
From  the  sery  top  it  must  come, 
in  every  organization,  with  every 
single  department  head  and  buyer 
—the  new  concept  of  flexibility. 
They’ve  not  only  got  to  get  the 


merchandise  available  and  sell  it, 
which  will  Ije  easy,  but  they’ve 
got  to  take  what  personnel  they 
can  get  and  make  the  liest  of 
it,  and  l)e  ready  to  yield  and  take 
marking  r<M>m  {x.'ople  and  put  them 
in  selling,  and  put  selling  in  mark¬ 
ing  r<M)m  under  load.  We’ve  got 
to  break  down  the  whole  concept 
of  “this  is  my  department  and  these 
people  are  my  personal  property, 
and  you  aren’t  going  to  take  them.” 
We’ve  got  to  think  in  our  stores 
as  a  total  ittiit,  and  atty  body  has 
got  to  Ik*  prepared  to  do  anythitig 
at  atty  tittte  for  the  g<M)d  of  the 
whole. 

Why  catt’t  we  get  rid  of  the  idea 
that  a  wontatt  in  housewares  can’t 
go  ittto  the  sttfxtty  gown  depart¬ 
ment  attd  sell?  It  can  be  done.  .\ttd 
when  att  electriciatt  leaves,  we  catt 
jtut  a  wontatt  on  that  job.  Woittett 
can  do  any  job  that’s  done  in  retail¬ 
ing.  When  porters  leave,  we  catt 
put  wonten  »>tt  that  job.  There  is  tto 
job  that  wonten  catt’t  do.  Fltey  are 
tttore  stable,  particularly  it  yoit  hire 
thettt  over  forty.  They  have  the 
dignity,  the  health,  the  stability— 


they  ha\e  a  loyalty,  these  ttew'  jko- 
|)le  ha\e.  if  they’re  given  leader¬ 
ship,  that  perha|>s  you  havett’t 
fouttd  itt  the  young  thittgs. 

Stop  Wasting  Manpower 

We  are  all  riddett  with  reports 
that  have  interest  only  to  stuffed 
shirts,  way  behind  in  (juiet  offices. 
Junk  those  reports!  lake  certain 
re|>orts  and  abandon  them  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks,  and  see  how  many  peo¬ 
ple  stpiawk— about  five  out  of  a 
hundred  will  be  really  using  that 
report  that  takes  man|>ower. 

Promote  from  Within 

And  when  you  have  jobs  coming 
open  in  your  organization,  for  the 
love  of  Pete,  don’t  do  the  old  retail 
stunt  of  going  outside  and  stealing 
somebiKly  from  your  com|K‘titors— 
find  soinclxKly  in  your  store  and  bet 
on  ’em,  and  promote  ’em.  V'ery  few 
stores  in  the  country  do  that,  but 
it’s  practically  the  last  chance  that 
people  have  to  get  an  increase. 
Gamble  on  your  people!  You’ll 
discover  some  very  remarkable  and 
competent  people  in  your  store. 


RUTH  CHAPIN  HEADS 


Ri  TH  P.  Chapin 

RU I  H  P.  CHAPIN,  Person 
nel  Director  of  The  Wm. 
Hengerer  Co..  Buffalo,  will  be 
Chairman  of  the  Personnel 
Group’s  Board  of  Directors  for 
the  coming  year. 

Other  officers  elected  at  the 
annual  meeting  held  January 


PERSONNEL  GROUP 

l-fth  in  the  Hotel  Pennsyhania 
were:  George  A.  Palmer,  Jr., 
Personnel  Director,  Joseph 
Horne  Co.,  Pittsburgh— N'ice- 
Chairman;  George  Plant, 
N’.R.D.G..\.  —  .Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer;  and  Harry  Hogan,  Per¬ 
sonnel  Director,  j.  L.  Hudson 
Co.,  Detroit  and  Orie  W. 
Sherer.  Lraining  Director, 
Ciimbel  Brothers,  .Milwaukee, 
as  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Other  newly  elected  members 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  for 
the  coming  year  are:  C.  G. 
Booth,  Personnel  Director, 
Woodward  &  Lothrop,  W’ash- 
ington,  D.  C.;  Olivia  Robin¬ 
son,  Personnel  Director,  Lit 
Brothers,  Philadelphia:  and 
.Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Riggs,  Per¬ 
sonnel  Director,  Porteous,  Mit¬ 
chell  &  Braun  Co.,  Portland, 
Maine. 
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!^tore  Service  Economies 


Franklin  Lamb:  “SELF-selection  is  the  efficient  wav  of  doing  business, 

EVEN  IN  NORMAL  LIMES,  AND  IN  I  HESE  LIMES  SELF-SELEC LION  WILL  BE  YOUR  SELF- 
PRESERVATION.  LI  IS  1  HE  KEY  TO  LHE  SUR\  I\  AL  OF  RE  I  AILING.’  * 


RECTN'LLY,  the  general  mer- 
thanclise  manager  of  one  of 
the  country's  largest  stores 
said,  “Retailing  has  been  lulled  in¬ 
to  a  feeling  of  security  by  the  fact 
that  the  inadecjuate  help  of  Christ¬ 
mas  time  has  become  the  almost 
adetpiate  help  of  the  New  Year. 
Lhe  best  of  the  contingent  help 
which  was  hired  for  the  December 
rush  has  replaced  the  fast  diminish¬ 
ing  regular  help.  But  in  six  months, 
retail  operators  will  lind  it  impossi¬ 
ble  to  do  business  with  the  person¬ 
nel  and  facilities  available— impossi¬ 
ble,  unless  department  stores  are 
operating  on  a  basis  of  Self-Selec¬ 
tion.”  Those  were  his  exact  words. 

Not  “Self-Service” 

Most  store  owners  talk  not  of 
“Self-Selection,”  but  of  “Self-Serv¬ 
ice”  and  most  of  them  have  vaguely 
promised  that  after  the  first  of  the 
year  they  expected  to  do  something 
about  it. 

Rubbish!  Not  now,  not  a  year 
from  now,  and  I  pray  not  ever  will 
the  customer-serving  department 
store  be  “Self-Service.”  But  all  op¬ 
erators  must  make  their  stores  “Self- 
Selective,”  for  Self-Selection  is  the 
efficient  way  of  doing  business,  even 
in  normal  times,  and  in  these  times 
will  be  your  self-preservation. 

(You  can  make  your  stores  sell 
service  instead  of  self-selective  but 
if  you  do  you  will,  of  course,  change 
your  price-ceilings  to  correspond 
with  stores  now  operating  on  a 
completely  cash  and  carry,  self-ser¬ 
vice  basis.) 

Self-selection  is  nothing  more 
than  making  each  item  available 
and  understandable  to  all  custom¬ 
ers  and  sales|)cople  and  attendants, 
by  streamlining  the  whole  depart¬ 
ment  store  operation,  to  save  your 
customers’  time,  your  employees’ 
time  and  your  own  time. 

Camiplete  self-selection  is  a  tem- 
jiorary  war  measure,  designed  to 

•Franklin  Lanih,  Fresident.  I’rintasign 
(;or|)oiation. 


improve  customer  service  and  not 
to  decrease  it.  But  when  you  ana¬ 
lyze  self-selection,  see  it  work  and 
observe  the  benefits  your  customers 
and  your  business  derive  from  it, 
the  chances  are  you’ll  not  only  like 
it,  but,  after  the  war,  you  will  never 
completely  return  to  your  old  meth¬ 
od  of  presentation  of  merchandise. 

Self-selection  isn’t  going  to 
change  the  character  and  appear¬ 
ance  of  your  store— except  for  the 
better.  Self-selection  in  most  cases 
is  going  to  give  vour  customers 
much  better  service  than  they  ever 
had  in  the  past.  It  will  give  you  a 
great  many  more  customers.  It  will 
give  you  more  transactions  per  cus- 
tomer.  It  should  give  vou  more 
dollar  volume  (as  long  as  vou  can 
get  the  merchandise.)  It  will  cm 
your  complaints  and  returns.  It 
will  probably  reduce  theft  and 
other  shortages.  It  will  reduce 
markdowns,  and  ])erhaps  it  will 
have  as  its  by-product,  reduced 
total  payroll.  It  will  function  with 
less  personnel,  but  individual  sal¬ 
aries  in  some  cases  may  be  higher. 

Shoplifting  Not  a  Hazard 

The  customer  isn’t  going  to  “steal 
you  blind”  if  you  have  .self-selec¬ 
tion,  for  your  entire  selling  floor 
will  Ire  observed  by  roving  sales- 
attendants  and  other  types  of  em¬ 
ployees  who  will  have  plenty  of  op¬ 
portunity  to  see  what  the  customers 
are  doing.  (Incidentally,  bear  in 
mind  that  theft  iticrenses  when  the 
customer  is  forced  to  wait  for  sales¬ 
people.) 

Don’t  expect  any  comments  from 
your  customers  about  self-selection. 
They  have  probably  been  wonder¬ 
ing  why  vou  didn’t  have  it  years 
ago.  .\  customer  only  screams  when 
hurt,  never  when  happy. 

.Self -select ion  in  some  form  is 
being  used  right  now  in  some  part 
of  every  store  and  every  part  of 
some  stores  and  should  have  been 
made  a  store-wide  function  of  all 
department  stores  long  ago.  Right 


now  there  are  two  very  good  reasons 
for  it  to  be  adopted: 

Stock  and  Manpower  Shortage 

First,  although  stores  have  reas¬ 
onably  adequate  stocks  for  the  hist 
half  of  19-13,  the  fall  will  bring 
acute  shortages  of  almost  every¬ 
thing.  Prices  are  fixed  and  volume 
will  be  less.  Estimates  are  that  re¬ 
tail  volume  for  1913  will  be  off 
from  10  to  25  percent. 

Taxes  will  be  higher  and  other 
charges  such  as  occupancy,  lighi, 
etc.,  will  remain  about  as  they  are. 
Lite  only  economy  with  which  to 
meet  this  tondition  will  be  a  re¬ 
duction  in  the  cost  of  efficient  dis¬ 
tribution  of  merchandise. 

•Second:  FAen  if  merchandise  is 
to  be  plentiful,  and  it  won’t  be, 
there  will  be  the  worst  shortage  of 
n'.anpower  in  oitr  history. 

Cionsetiuently  there  is  no  alterna¬ 
tive  but  complete  streamlining  and 
efficient  operation  as  the  key  to  the 
survival  of  retailing  on  anything 
like  a  profitable  basis. 

First  Steps 

Making.-your  store  self-selective 
is  not  a  job  for  the  .Sales  Promotion 
Division  alone;  the  Merchandising 
Division  alone;  the  Training  De¬ 
partment  alone;  or  the  Gontrollers 
Division  alone.  It  is  a  job  for  all 
divisions,  working  from  a  fixed  and 
accepted  plan  agreed  to  by  all  and 
headed  by  the  number  one  active 
operator  of  the  organization, 

Lhis  is  a  job  for  your  .\dminis- 
trative  Board  or  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  or  whatever  you  may  call 
vour  guiding  group,  for  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  self-selection  means  that 
many  changes  must  be  made  in  al¬ 
most  every  div  ision  of  your  organ¬ 
ization,  and  as  the  time  is  short, 
these  changes  must  be  made  quickly 
without  oj>position  and  with  com¬ 
plete  cooperation. 

Meanwhile,  the  personality  and 
character  of  your  store  must  remain 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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SELF-SELECTIVE  DISPLAYS 


A  completely  self-selective  men’s  furnishings  department. 
Every  item  can  be  selected  from  the  forward  stcnk  selling 
displays,  taken  to  the  wrapping  desk  and  paid  for.  One 
clerk  t(H)k  the  place  of  three  in  this  department  on  a  busy 
Saturday. 


.At  top,  a  simple  counter  unit  with  dividers  of  glass,  wo<id 
or  compo  transforms  any  fixture  into  a  self-selective  display. 


Directly  above,  foundation  garments  made  almost  complete¬ 
ly  self-selective.  Customer  makes  selection  with  the  help 
of  gannent  sketches  and  informative  cards:  salesperson  finds 
garment  and  sale  pnxeeds  to  fitting  stage  in  half  the  normal 
time. 


Self-selection  combines  with  suggestion  selling  in  the  dis¬ 
play  bel<)w,  which  combines  handkerchiefs,  bags  and  gloves. 
Gloves  displayed  by  size.  More  than  one  price  line  can 
Ix  sold. 


Gompletely  self-selective  assortment  with  forward  suxk 
beneath.  The  gloves  are  displayed  in  glass-divider  bins 
according  to  size;  two  price  lines  are  mixed. 


FILL  IN  YOUR  PATTERN  UNIT  TRANSACTlOf 
FIGURES  FOR  COMPARISON! 


★ 


If  your  Simplicity  Pattern  figures  for 
1941  and  1942  are  not  available,  please 
write  us  and  we  will  send  them  at  onee. 


4. 1 

two 


5. 1 

in  a 


Patl 


6. 

tern 

styl 


$iA  Question.  •• 


During  1942  SIMPLICITY  PATTERNS  brought  yon- 


1.  Buying  power!  —  fashion  prestige!  —  through  the  pages  of 
two  of  America's  greatest  magazines. 

2.  Through  Good  Housekeeping  Magazine,  Simplicity  Patterns 
•re brought  to  the  attention  of  millions  of  women  every  month! 
-These  women  represent  a  true  cross-section  of  the  best  pur¬ 
rhasing  power  in  America!  —  your  customers. 

3.  Four  editorial  pages  of  Simplicity  Patterns  appear  in  Good 
Housekeeping  every  month.  They  sell  piece  goods  as  well  as 
patterns  for  you. 

4.  In  Harper's  BAZAAR,  the  world's  leading  fashion  authority, 
two  full  pages  of  Simplicity  Patterns  appear  each  month. 

5.  Never  before  has  there  been  a  finer  presentation  of  patterns 
in  a  magazine  than  the  Harper's  BAZAAR  feature  on  Simplicity 
Patterns. 

6.  And,  besides  all  this.  Simplicity  Patterns  are  the  finest  pat¬ 
terns  money  can  buy !  —  They  are  popularly  priced  —  perfectly 
styled  —  continually  promoted  every  month  in  the  year. 


7,  Is  there  any  wonder,  then,  that  Simplicity  Patterns  are  the 
largest  selling  patterns  in  the  world. 

8,  It  pays  to  promote  the  pattern  that  gives  you  the  most  cus¬ 
tomer  traffic  —  the  pattern  that  sells  the  most  piece  goods  for 
you— the  pattern  that  most  women  ask  for— Simplicity  Patterns. 


To  iiiid  out  hIiuI  puUerii  is  most  ai'tivc  in  your  store,  fill  in  the  chart  on  the 
opposite  pa*»e.  First  jot  down  the  Simplicity  Pattern  transactions.  In  con¬ 
trast  put  tiown  the  figurt's  for  any  other  patterns  you  carry.  Compare  Sim¬ 
plicity's  ratio  of  increase  w  ith  your  other  lines  .  .  .  then  compare  your  ratio 
of  inerease  with  Simplicty's  national  increase  of  36%.  Since  customer  traffic 
is  the  life-hlood  of  your  business  —  the  result  should  he  very  enlightening. 


TORE  SERVICE  ECONOMIES 


the  same  and  you  must  work  with 
old  fixtures,  the  old  materials  and 
the  old  things  you  have,  and  just 
do  the  best  you  can. 

There  have  been  cries  that  the 
present  fixtures  were  not  usable  for 
self-selection.  Don’t  you  believe  it. 
With  certain  minor  alterations  they 
can  and  must  Ire  used  for  self-selec¬ 
tion  display  and  selling,  and  they’ll 
look  all  right  too. 

Some  types  of  assortment  displays 
can  be  and  usually  are  a  part  of 
self-selection  but  generally  the  as- 
sortment-fastened-on-  a-  background- 
one-of-each  display,  because  of  the 
rapidly  changing  merchandise  pic¬ 
ture,  is  rapidly  becoming  useless  be¬ 
cause  it  is  not  practical. 

Self-selection  means  doing  what 
you  can  with  what  you  have.  In 
some  stores  it  may  mean  giving  the 
customer  a  big  shopping  bag  to  take 
through  the  store— the  bag  to  be 
emptied  at  the  cashier’s  desk  as 
the  customer  leaves  the  section  or 
even  the  store  itself— or  self-selec¬ 
tion  may  mean  the  simple  arrange¬ 
ment  of  stock  so  that  an  inexperi¬ 
enced  clerk  can  find  a  size  nine  and 
a  half  shoe  in  a  wanted  style  from 
forward  stock  without  wasting  her 
own  or  the  customer’s  time. 

To  meet  present  conditions,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  deliberately 


break  up  the  practice  of  forcing  as¬ 
sistance  on  customers  unless  infor¬ 
mation  or  help  is  requested  or  re¬ 
quired.  This  is  the  natural  result 
of  employing  fewer  persons.  The 
fewer  salespeople  on  the  floor  sim¬ 
ply  do  not  have  the  time  for  any¬ 
thing  but  stock-keeping  and  giving 
askcd-for-help  to  customers. 

To  accomplish  this  seemingly 
simple  job,  a  great  deal  of  depart¬ 
ment  store  red-tape  and  necdlesssly 
complicated  practices  must  be  elim¬ 
inated.  The  first  one  is  a  job  of 
throwing  out  that  old  controller- 
manufactured  system  of  keeping 
every  salesperson  or  attendant  in 
his  own  department  or  section. 
You  have  no  right  to  delay  your 
customer,  to  penalize  her  to  keep 
up  your  record  system. 

Of  course  you  will  make  your 
own  rules  for  your  own  team.  No 
two  stores  will  function  exactly 
alike  and  for  that  matter  they  won’t 
have  “exactly-alike”  problems. 

The  first  major  change  you 
should  make,  is  to  provide  a 'meth¬ 
od  for  speedily  taking  care  of  the 
customer  after  she  has  made  her 
selection.  The  next  change  will  be 
the  new  arrangement  of  your  old 
fixtures  and  the  new  arrangement 
of  merchandise  on  these  fixtures  to 
permit  the  customer  to  make  selec¬ 


tions  with  little  or  no  assistance. 

This  will  require  more  display 
space,  but  the  closed-bay  method 
of  showing  and  selling  will  give  you 
up  to  twenty-five  percent  more 
space  in  many  departments.  Verti¬ 
cal  wall  space  and  column  space- 
most  of  it  wasted  or  badly  used  in 
the  pre-war  days,  will  come  into  its 
own.  V'ertical  space  for  self-selec¬ 
tion  should  be  the  object  of  a 
“treasure  hunt”  in  your  store.  It 
will  add  as  much  as  ten  percent  to 
your  available  self-selection  display 
space. 

Divisional  Contributions 

Display  must  assist  management, 
function  without  waste,  retain  the 
store’s  own  distinctive  character. 

Signs  must  give  complete  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  merchandise  and 
the  self-selection  procedure.  It  is 
especially  important  that  fully  in¬ 
formative  signs  appeal  with  un¬ 
labeled  merchandise. 

Adetjuate  cashier  and  check-writ¬ 
ing  facilities  must  be  provided. 

Proper  arrangement  of  forward 
stock  will  have  to  be  worked  out. 

The  next  change  is  in  marking 
merchandise.  Prices  must  be  readi¬ 
ly  visible  to  the  customers  so  that 
the  item  w'ill  not  have  to  be  picked 
up  to  find  the  price. 

.After  that.  Training  has  a  new 
job  to  handle.  New  employee  classi¬ 
fications  will  grow  up;  Roving 
floor  supervisor,  stockkeepers,  check 
writers,  wTappers,  wrapper-cashiers. 
Seventy  per  cent  of  present  floor 
help  should  efficiently  carry  the  op¬ 
eration.  Selling  salary  expense  tvill 
not  decrease  in  exact  proportion 
since  the  roving  supervisors  will  re¬ 
ceive  more  money  than  present 
salespersons. 

Advertising  must  stress  the  things 
that  the  new  self-selection  is  doing 
for  the  customer.  For  example: 
“Save  Time  for  the  \Var  Effort.” 
“Easier  to  Shop.”  “See  if  we  have  it 
without  asking  questions.”  “You 
will  be  surprised  at  the  wide  assort¬ 
ments  of  many  things  still  in  stock 
at  our  store.”  Etc.  In  addition  to 
this,  there  must,  of  course  be  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  item  advertising. 

Another  function  of  .Advertising 
is  to  tell  the  customer  about  the 
merchandise  at  the  point  of  selec¬ 
tion-yes,  the  .Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment  must  write  the  copy  or  edit 
the  copy  for  all  selling  signs. 


EXAMPLES  OP  SELF-SELECTIVE  OPERATION 

Here  are  a  few  departments  in  a  few  stores  which  are  at  this  very  | 
moment  operating  on  a  “Self-Selective”  or  “Semi-Self-Selective”  basis:  | 

Iii.ene’s,  Boston:  Neckwear,  gift-wrappings  and  other  existing  and  | 
planned  departments.  ! 

G.  hox,  Hartford:  Toys,  women’s  lower-priced  gloves,  some  women’s  | 
underwear.  [ 

L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.:  Gifts,  fancy  groceries,  some  girls’  ' 
dresses,  etc.  I 

Bui.i.ocks,  l.os  .Angei.es:  Women’s  sports  coats.  I 

Hudson’s  Bay,  Wi.nnipeg:  Housewares,  some  ready-to-wear  and  the  j 
finest  self-selection  grocery  department  in  the  world.  ; 

The  T.  Eaton  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto;  Toys,  clcKks,  and  several  other  j 
departments.  I 

Hudson’s  Bay,  Vancouver:  Sporting  goods,  china,  etc.  ! 

Woodward’s,  Vancouver:  Housewares  and  many  other  departments. 
Rhodes,  Tacoma:  Women’s  gloves,  children’s  hosiery. 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co:  Fancy  groceries,  pillows,  and  several  departments  | 
which  are  semi-Self-Selective. 

Hutzi.er’s,  Baltimore:  Women’s  hosiery. 

Hudson’s  Bay,  Victoria;  Toiletries. 

Stevens,  Chicago:  Casual  coats. 

WhEBOi  dt’s,  Chicago:  Toys  and  many  other  departments. 

Emporium,  San  Francisco;  Books  and  some  men’s  furnishings. 

Hudson’s,  Detroit:  Women’s  lower  priced  shoes.  i 
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.Merle  Fainuod:  “the  store  serv  ices  order  de¬ 
pends  FOR  ITS  EFFECTIVENESS  ON  THE  WILLINGNESS  OF 
RE  I AILERS  K)  WORK  IdGETHER.  I  HAVE  GREA I  HOPES 
I  HAT  SUCH  COOPERA  I  ION  WILL  BE  FORTHCOMING,  AND 
1  HAl  n  WILL  BE  UNNECESSARY  TO  TAKE  MORE  S  I  RIN- 
(.ENT  MEASURES.”* 


AS  the  volume  ot  civilian  pro¬ 
duction  declines,  there  is 
hound  to  be  a  corresponding 
decline  in  the  volume  ol  wholesale 
and  retail  trade.  New  merchandise 
will  be  more  difficult  to  get,  and 
shrinking  volume  may  well  produce 
higher  costs  per  unit  of  business. 
Deliveries  iK'come  more  irregular 
and  uncertain.  Labor  is  increas¬ 
ingly  scarce  in  some  areas;  old  em¬ 
ployees  can  be  replaced  only  in 
part,  and  where  they  are  replaced, 
replacements  are  fretjuenlly  inex¬ 
perienced. 

What  does  all  this  mean  for  re¬ 
tailing?  rite  most  immediate  and 
oitvious  answer  is  higher  operating 
costs— a  danger  signal.  For  increased 
operating  expenses  in  the  face  of 
declining  volume  mean  heavy  pres¬ 
sure  against  price  ceilings.  Both 
OP.V  and  retailers  generally  have 
a  common  interest  in  doing  every¬ 
thing  they  can  to  lighten  that  pres¬ 
sure. 

Gonsultations  with  Trade 

Last  summer  with  this  picture 
before  us,  a  group  of  men  in  f)P.V 
and  the  Department  of  Gommerce 
were  assigned  the  job  of  studying 
store  services.  They  were  asketl  to 
come  forward  with  a  series  of 
recommendations  w'hich  would  en¬ 
able  OP.V  to  assist  stores  to  reduce 
operating  expenses,  by  allowing 
the  curtailment  or  elimination  of 
certain  non-essential  services  with¬ 
out  the  necessity  of  reducing  exist¬ 
ing  retail  ceiling  prices.  At  an  early 
stage  in  the  proceedings,  OP.V 
sought  the  help  of  representatives 
of  the  trade.  Much  valuable  ad¬ 
vice  was  obtained  from  a  series 
of  consultations,  and  I  w'ould  not 
like  to  let  this  occasion  pass  with¬ 
out  paying  special  tribute  to  the 
work  of  George  Plant,  the  manager 
of  your  Store  Management  Group. 

•Dr.  Merle  Fainsod.  Director.  Retail  Trade 
and  Services  Division,  O.P..'\. 


Retailers  Asked  Permissive  Basis 

I’he  Store  Services  Order,  as 
finally  issued  by  OP.A  on  November 
21,  differed  in  important  particu¬ 
lars  from  the  first  proposals  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  .September  Gonfer- 
ence.  I'he  original  proposals  called 
for  a  more  rigid  restriction  of  ser¬ 
vices,  some  on  a  mandatory  frasis 
and  others  on  a  permissive  basis. 
•Many  retailers  urged  that  the  order 
be  put  entirely  on  a  permissive 
basis,  and  that  the  responsibility  for 
eliminating  service  frills  be  placed 
stpiarely  on  retailers  themselves. 
Despite  some  doubts  on  our  part 
and  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
merchants  whom  we  consulted  that 
such  an  order  would  be  effective, 
this  was  done.  The  order  as  finally 
issued  depends  for  its  effectiveness 
on  the  willingness  of  retailers  to 
work  together  to  reduce  expenses, 
conserve  manpower,  and  save  vital 
materials.  I  personally  have  great 
hopes  that  such  cooperation  will  be 
forthcoming,  and  that  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  take  more  stringent 
nteasures. 

Economies  Which  Do  Not 
Affect  Ceilings 

Let  me  turn  next  to  the  contents 
of  the  order  itself.  Untler  the 
terms  of  the  order  many  services 
can  be  curtailed  or  eliminated 
without  the  necessity  of  reducing 
existing  ceiling  prices.  In  other 
instances,  where  curtailment  or 
elimination  of  the  service  involves 
a  reduction  in  the  essential  value 
which  consumers  receive  for  their 
money,  a  comparable  reduction  in 
the  price  of  merchandise  is  re¬ 
quired. 

Let  me  run  over  some  of  the 
reductions  in  store  services  which 
can  be  effected  without  a  reduction 
in  ceiling  prices: 

(1)  Deliveries — Deliveries  which 
must  be  eliminated,  changed  or  cur¬ 
tailed  so  that  the  retailer  can  com¬ 


ply  with  any  order  of  the  Office  of 
Ifefense  Lransportation  will  re- 
tjuire  no  lowering  of  ceiling  prices. 
Further,  pending  the  issuance  of 
any  future  O  F  orders,  retailers  may 
cease  to  deliver  reasonably  carry- 
able  packages  or  reasonably  curtail 
fretpiency  of  deliveries  without  be¬ 
ing  retjuired  to  make  adjustments 
in  their  ceiling  prices. 

(2)  Sales  on  approval — The  orig¬ 
inal  proposal  of  OPA  contemplated 
a  complete  prohibition  of  such 
sales.  .\s  finally  drafted,  the  order 
is  permissive.  Stores  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  discontinue  all  sales  of  mer¬ 
chandise  on  an  approval  basis. 

(3)  Returned  goods— Fhe  order 
permits  curtailment  of  the  returned 
goods  privilege,  except  where  there 
is  a  legal  obligation  on  the  retailer 
to  accept  the  return  of  articles 
which  were  not  as  represented  or 
ordered  or  are  returnable  for  other 
reasons. 

(-1)  Gift  wrapping  and  packag¬ 
ing— Stores  are  permitted  to  discon¬ 
tinue  gift  wrapping  entirely  if  they 
wish  to  do  so  without  reflecting 
comparable  reductions  in  the  price 
of  their  merchandise.  However, 
stores  which  did  not  previously 
charge  for  gift  wrapping  may  not 
institute  charges  now. 

(5)  Lay-away  or  will-call  privi¬ 
leges. 

(6)  Free  telephone  calls. 

(7)  Services  and  conveniences 
supplied  without  relation  to  any 
specific  sale  or  transaction,  such  as 
free  parking,  instruction  classes, 
style  shows,  free  concerts,  free  re¬ 
freshments,  store  decorations,  etc.— 
I'hese  services  can  be  discontinued, 
but  charges  cannot  be  instituted 
for  such  services  where  they  were 
fortnerly  rendered  free. 

Economies  Which  Require 
Price  Changes 

The  next  section  of  the  order  lists 
certain  services  which  canrtot  be 
curtailed  or  discontinued  without 
a  comparable  reduction  in  price. 
.Alteration  or  remodeling  services 
fall  within  this  class  as  well  as  re¬ 
pair,  maintenance,  or  installation 
services  customarily  sold  with  an 
article  by  way  of  guarantee,  war¬ 
ranty,  or  other  agreement.  Stores 
which  did  not  charge  for  alteration 
of  men’s  suits  cannot  institute  such 
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charges  now.  W'here  shortages  re¬ 
sulting  Ironi  the  war,  however, 
make  it  impossible  to  continue 
such  services,  other  services  sub¬ 
stantially  filling  the  same  need  may 
Ik*  substituted.  Thus  stores  which 
have  formerly  rendered  a  free  pin¬ 
fitting  service  in  connection  with 
the  sale  of  ready-to-wear  and  find 
it  necessary  to  discontinue  such 
services  because  of  the  shortage  of 
steel  pins  may  substitute  chalk 
marking  where  practicable  as  a 
substitute  service  to  the  customer. 

Recommended  Practices 

.So  much  for  the  contents  of  the 
order  itself.  Accompanying  the 
order  are  certain  “Standards  of 
Retail  Practice”  and  “Wartime 
Management  Policies”  which  are 
recommended  for  your  considera¬ 
tion.  I  should  like  particularly  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  recom¬ 
mended  “Standards  of  Retail  Prac¬ 
tice”: 

“In  the  interests  of  business  etonoiny 
and  conservation  of  material  and  la¬ 
bor,  it  is  recommended  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Standards  of  Retail  Practice 
be  followed  by  retailers. 

“1.  Sales  on  apprmml 

Retjuire  that  all  goods  leaving  the 
store  be  paid  for  in  cash  or  charge 


them  to  the  customer’s  actount.  Do 
not  deliver  apparel  or  housefurnish- 
ings  to  a  customer  in  excess  of  known 
or  declared  wants  (for  instance,  four 
dresses  or  coats  ‘on  approval’  when 
only  one  is  wanted). 

“11.  Returned  ^oods  and  exchanges 

A.  F.xcept  for  merchandise  which  has 
been  damaged,  is  imperfect  or  has 
been  delivered  in  error,  do  not 
accept  for  cash,  credit  or  exchange 
any  merchandise  which  has  been: 

1.  .Made  to  order  or  specifically 
ordered  for  the  customer; 

2.  Specifically  ordered  for  a  cus¬ 
tomer  from  a  retail  supplier; 

3.  Altered  to  the  customer’s  or¬ 
der; 

4.  -Altered  by  the  customer,  or, 
at  his  order,  by  a  person  other 
than  the  retailer; 

5.  Changed  from  the  condition 

in  which  it  was  received  by  the 
retailer,  such  as  cut  from  a  bolt 
of  cloth; 

f).  -Advertised,  offered  for  sale  or 
sold  upon  an  ‘as  is’  or  ‘all  sales 
final’  basis; 

7.  Purchased  by  the  ciistomer 

fnmi  some  other  retailer;  or 
S-  Which  shows  signs  of  wear, 

soiling  or  use,  or  otherwise  is 
not  in  the  same  condition  as 
when  purchased, 

B.  Accept  gifts  for  exchange  only 
when  the  retpiest  for  return  is 


received  within  6  business  days 
after  the  tKcasion  for  the  gift. 

C.  -Accept  no  other  merchandise  for 
tash,  cretlit  or  exchange  unless  the 
customer  makes  a  retjuest  for  the 
return  within  fi  business  days  after 
the  customer  has  received  his  pur¬ 
chase,  except  where: 

1.  -Supplies,  fixtures,  appliances, 
or  materals  have  been  (»ver- 
ordered  by  a  customer  due  to 
reasonable  error  in  his  esti¬ 
mates  or  measurements  and 
are  returned  in  sufficient  tjuan- 
tity  and  fit  condition  for  resale. 
Examples  are  wallpaper,  paint, 
building  materials,  etc. 

2.  .Articles  are  not  as  represented 
by  the  retailer  or  as  ordered  by 
the  customer  or  are  otherwise 
returnable  under  the  laws  of 
the  controlling  jurisdiction. 

3.  Cinumstances  are  beyond  the 
control  of  the  customer— such 
as  physical  disability,  unavoid¬ 
able  absence,  failure  of  trans¬ 
portation  or  other  causes  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  war. 

“III.  (lift  wrapping 

(lease  supplying  gift  or  fancy  wrap¬ 
pings  or  boxes,  except  that  wrappings 
already  on  haiuf  for  the  1912  (Ihrist- 
mas  season  may  be  used  up.  After 
January  1.  1943.  discontinue  all  special 
or  extra  wrappings  or  boxes  except 
where  the  cost  is  no  higher  than  regu¬ 
lar  wrappings. 

“IV’.  ‘I.ay-aways’  and  ‘IVill  calls’ 

Retpiire  a  minimum  down  payment 
of  SI  or  10 (whichever  is  larger)  of 
the  purchase  price  on  articles  ‘laid 
away’  for  ctistomers.  Impose  such  other 
limitations  as  may  be  needed  to  pre¬ 
vent  abuse  of  the  ‘lay-away’  jirivilege 
for  consumer  hoarding. 

“V.  Free  telephone  sen’ice 

Cease  the  practice  of  absorbing 
charges  on  incoming  telephone  toll 
calls. 

“\’I.  Special  promotional  expenditures 

Reduce  by  at  least  of  similar 

expenditures  during  1941,  the  cost  of 
purely  promotional  devices,  examples 
being  holiday  decorations,  stvle  shows, 
exhibitions,  etc.” 

•Many  of  the  ecoiioinies  recoin- 
mentlecl  can  only  he  ftillv  realized 
by  grotip  action  on  the  part  of  all 
the  merchants  in  a  given  cotnnuini- 
ty.  By  joining  in  a  program  with  all 
the  merchants  in  a  city,  no  retailer 
will  have  reason  to  fear  the  loss  of 
competitive  advantages. 


WILSON  HEADS  STORE  MANAGERS*  GROUP 


Aj.  WILSON,  Store  Man- 
•  ager  of  Lit  Brothers, 
Philadelphia,  was  re-elected 
I  chairman  of  the  Store  Manage- 
i  ment  (irotip. 

E.  W.  Dennis,  Store  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Sibley,  Lindsay 
j  and  Curr  (io.,  Rochester,  New 


A’ork,  was  named  first  vice- 
chairman,  and  C.  E.  Eerkes, 
Store  Manager  of  The  Higbee 
(Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
was  elected  second  vice-chair¬ 
man. 

Newly  elected  directors  of  the 
group  include:  James  Sinclair, 
Store  Manager,  Ehe  Outlet 
Company,  Providence;  Lee 
Kolb,  V’ice-President,  I'he  La¬ 
Salle  &  Koch  (Company,  I'oledo, 
Ohio;  C.  M.  Cummins,  Gen¬ 
eral  Superintendent,  the  John 
Shillito  Company,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  -A.  R.  Wallace,  Manager 
of  Operations,  Emery,  Bird 
Thayer  Company,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.;  .-Arthur  B.  Begam,  Store 
Manager.  Hearn  Department 
Stores,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  V.; 
and  John  Blersch,  General 
Superintendent,  Mi Iwaukee 
Boston  Store,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Edmund  >f.  ttrady:  “  I  he  vei  n  i  i  ies  of  c;er  i  aix 

Ol  VOL  R  MEMBERS  IN  THE  FORM  A  I  KJN  OF  POOLED  DELIV¬ 
ERY  SERV  KIES  HAVE  PRODUCED  GRE A  I  C:ONSERV  A  I  ION.'  * 


ONE  ol  the  duties  ol  the  Office 
ot  Delense  I  ransportatioii  is 
to  attain  inaxiiiunii  utili/a- 
ti(ni  ol  existing  transportation  ta- 
cilities  in  order  tliat  essential  trans¬ 
portation  services  may  lie  continued 
oxer  tlte  longest  period  possible. 

I  hat  there  is  an  absolute  need 
lot  the  inaxinunn  conserxation  of 
such  transportation  facilities  is 
xvithout  (j  nest  ion. 

You  may  well  ask;  Hoxv  can  I 
fuither  retluce  my  mileage  and  still 
transport  a  constant  or  e\en  in¬ 
creased  \olume  of  traffic?  Our  an¬ 
swer  to  this  (piestion  is  that  we 
ha\e  had  carrier  after  carrier  re¬ 
porting  case  after  case  where  10% 
or  more  increased  volume  has  been 
transported  during  a  calendar 
ir.onth  in  the  year  1042  on  to 
40"^,  less  miles  than  such  carrier 
o|)ciated  during  the  corresponding 
month  of  1941.  Fhese  accomplish¬ 
ments  have  been  due  to  reduction 
ill  frecpiency  of  service,  elimination 
of  paralleling  or  duplicating  routes, 
zoning  of  operations  and  compli¬ 
ance  with  our  outstanding  Orders. 

P(K>led  Deliveries 

.Vluch  progress  can  be  made 
through  the  formation  of  pooled  or 
ciKiperative  deliveries.  Such  action 
produces  the  maximum  conserva¬ 
tion  if  properly  taken.  The  forma¬ 
tion  of  pooled  delivery  service  is 
not  confined  to  large  business  con¬ 
cerns  alone.  Small  business  con¬ 
cerns  can  attain  equal  and  effective 
conserxation  when  such  conserva¬ 
tion  is  based  upon  the  number  of 
trucks  presently  operated  by  each. 
.\ny  group,  having  deliveries  which 
cotild  be  readily  and  economically 
combined  and  delivered  by  the 
same  driver  and  the  same  vehicle, 
should  derive  advantages  from  a 
piMiled  delivery  system.  Naturally, 
heavy  machinerv  and  groceries 
would  not  mix.  In  smaller  opera¬ 
tions.  a  greater  variety  of  types  of 
merchandise  could  be  combined 
advantageously  than  would  be  the 


*F.dnuin<I  M.  Bradv,  Director  ot  .Motor 
Transport.  Office  of  Defense  1  ranspor- 
tation,  Wash. 


case  in  larger  operations  in  metro¬ 
politan  cities.  Lwo  or  more  busi¬ 
ness  concerns,  through  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  pooled  delivery  sys¬ 
tem,  can  effect  a  reduction  of  mile¬ 
age  etpial  in  many  cases  to  ;i5-5()''p 
of  the  individual  conserved  mileage 
of  such  concerns. 

I  he  greater  the  number  of  busi¬ 
ness  concerns  participating  in  a 
p<M)led  delivery  system,  the  greater 
the  resulting  over  all  mileage  reduc¬ 
tion  will  be.  Not  only  will  mileage 
savings  result,  but,  likewise,  greater 
utilization  of  existing  transporta¬ 
tion  facilties  will  be  produced  with 
tonse(|uent  savings  in  constmiption 
of  rubber,  gasoline,  lubricants,  as 
well  as  sav  ings  in  the  use  of  motor 
vehicle  eqtiipment.  I  am  fully 
aware  that  retail  de{)artment  and 
specialty  stores  in  manv  localities 
have  instituted  pooled  delivery  ser¬ 
vice  to  a  considerable  extent  and 
that  such  po<»led  deliverv  services 
are  sufqect  to  the  same  delivery  re¬ 
strictions  as  are  imposed  upon  con¬ 
cerns  performing  their  own  indi¬ 
vidual  delivery  service. 

It  is  fair  to  say,  I  believe,  that 
in  many  cases  one  truck  operated  bv 
a  pooled  delivery  serv  ice  can  do  the 
work  of  ten  trucks  operated  by  ten 
individual  concerns  all  serving  the 
same  territory.  For  instance,  take 
the  case  of  a  small  community 
where  there  may  be  as  high  as  ten 
individual  stores,  each  store  operat¬ 
ing  its  own  truck,  transporting  its 
own  deliveries.  Upon  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  pooled  delivery  service  by 
such  stores,  one  or  two  trucks  would 
be  able  to  transport  the  deliveries 
of  all.  I  can  not  emphasize  the 
point  too  firmly:  More  extensive 
pooling  of  delivery  serv  ices  must  be 
effected  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Smaller  Stores 

It  is  true  that  the  formation  of  a 
pooled  delivery  serv  ice  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  deliveries  for  large 
retail  department  stores  or  specialty 
stores  involves  considerable  prepar¬ 
ation  and  work  before  such  a  sys¬ 
tem  is  completed.  However,  such  is 
not  the  case  with  regard  to  a  group 


ol  small  stores.  Fhis  fact  is  best 
illustrated.  I  believe,  with  the  case 
of  the  Smith  (irocery  Gompany  and 
the  Brown  Department  Sntre  lo- 
cateil  in  a  small  city  or  a  siiiail  busi¬ 
ness  district  in  the;>uburban  area  of 
a  large  metropolitan  city.  'Lhey 
b«)th  serve  the  same  territory.  Mr. 
Smith  and  Mr.  Brown  get  together 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  pooled 
delivery  service.  Fhey  may  divide 
the  common  territory  in  half.  Smith 
taking  one  half.  Brown  the  other, 
or  Stttith  ntay  ittake  the  deliveries 
for  both  parties  throitghout  the  full 
territory  totlay  and  Brown  tomor¬ 
row.  It  is  this  type  of  pooling,  as 
well  as  the  larger  type,  which  must 
be  given  impetus  and  such  impetus 
can  only  be  giveti  if  we  get  behind 
the  matter  and  urge  everyone  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  com¬ 
bining  deliveries.  This  we  propose 
to  do.  We  ask  that  y(»u  do  likewise. 

Anti-Trust  Laws 

I  he  formation  of  pooled  delivery 
services  necessarilv  involves  joint 
ami  collective  action  by  members 
ol  industry.  In  this  tonnection,  the 
Office  of  Defense  Fransportation 
and  the  Department  of  justice  on 
March  12,  1942.  issued  a  joint  state¬ 
ment  tlealing  with  such  matters. 
Such  statement  provides  that  joint 
anti  collective  action  may  be  taken 
without  violating  the  terms  of  the 
anti-trust  laws  so  long  as  such  joint 
action  so  taken  is  for  the  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  conserving  motor  vehicle 
equipment  and  other  vital  mate¬ 
rials,  including  rubber,  and  so  long 
as  such  joint  action  falls  within  the 
four  corners  of  such  statement.  We 
have  also  established  a  procedure 
for  obtaining  clearance  to  any  such 
joint  action.  If  parties  desire  to 
take  joint  action  for  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  etjuipment  and  materials, 
and  cannot  determine  as  to  whether 
such  action  comes  within  the  joint 
statement,  they  may.  if  they  so 
desire,  submit  such  plan  to  us  in 
writing,  signed  by  all  the  parties 
thereto,  whereupon  t)ur  Office  will 
examine  the  same,  and  if  it  meets 
with  our  approval,  we  in  turn  will 
submit  it  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  approval.  If  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  approves  such 
[)lan,  the  parties  will  be  immedi¬ 
ately  advised. 

(Continued  on  pt/ge  (iO) 
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STORE  SERVICE  ECONOMIES 


Charles  E,  Boyd:  “so  effective  has  been  ol'r  cur  i  ailment  program  i  ha  r  in 

EARLY  1943  THE  STORE  DELIVERY  MANAGERS  WERE  CONCERNED  OVER  KEEPLNC.  I  HEIR 
FACILH  IES  A  I  FULL  PRODUCTION  AND  ONE  CONTRACT  CARRIER  WAS  ADVER  I  ISING  HIS 
I  RUCKS  FOR  LEASE,  FULLY  EQUIPPED,  EXCEP  I  FOR  DRIVERS.  ’* 


DE  I  ROFF  merchants  have 
achieved  a  reduction  in 
truck  delivery  of  store  mer¬ 
chandise  considerably  beyond  the 
minimum  set  by  the  OI)  F  direc¬ 
tive  of  last  June  and  well  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  OPA  permissive  order 
of  last  late  Novemh’er. 

This  in  the  face  of  a  wartime 
popidation  increase  estimated  at 
nearly  350,000  new  workers  from 
the  start  of  our  curtailment  cam¬ 
paign  in  mid- 1 94 1  to  the  dose  of 
1942. 

Naturally,  this  increased  popula¬ 
tion  greatly  increased  store  volume 
at  the  very  time  when  we  were  trv- 
ing  to  curl)  delivery  mileage.  De¬ 
troit  merchants  almost  without  ex¬ 
ception  had  their  best  volume  \ear 
in  1942. 

One  large  store  had  a  dollar  vol¬ 
ume  increase  of  39  per  cent  over 
1941  and  at  the  same  time  curtailed 
delivery  \olume  by  nearly  00  per 
cent  in  the  same  period. 

Several  smaller  stores  were  doing 
one-third  more  business  by  the  etui 
of  1942  than  in  the  previous  year, 
but  were  delivering  less  than  half 
as  many  packages. 

So  effective  has  been  our  curtail¬ 
ment  program  that  in  early  1943 
the  store  delivery  managers  were 
concerned  over  keeping  their  facili¬ 
ties  at  full  “pnKluction”  and  one 
contract  carrier  was  advertising  his 
trucks  for  hire  or  lease  “fullv 
etjuipped,  except  for  drivers.” 

Detroit’s  problems  were  essential¬ 
ly  those  of  merchants  everywhere, 
intensified  perhaps  by  the  wartime 
population  growth  and  the  mush¬ 
rooming  of  new  communities  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  Ford  Willow  Run 
plant  and  other  war-born  centers 
as  much  as  20  miles  from  the  down¬ 
town  shopping  district. 

Publicity  Campaign 

Detroit  tackled  the  curtailment 
problem  just  as  did  many  other 
cities  and  just  as  Detroit  did  in 
1934  and  again  in  1938  when  re¬ 
turns  and  other  aluise  of  services 


•Charles  E.  Bovd,  Secretary.  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association.  Detroit. 


were  approaching  ihe  tlanger  line— 
with  newspaper  advertising,  plac¬ 
ards,  package  sttilfers,  statement 
enclostires  atul  other  media.  But 
this  time  Detroit  went  one  step 
further— it  added  that  mtich  abused 
term  "public  relations”— and  the 
fact  that  our  campaign  sticceeded 
so  well,  as  against  the  indifferent 
success  of  similar  campaigns  in 
other  cities  which  cost  more  money, 
points  to  “public  relations”  as  per¬ 
haps  the  determining  factor. 

W’e  hate  shown  rather  conclu¬ 
sively  that  a  legitimate  news  story 
on  page  one  is  worth  thousands  of 
dollars  in  inside  display  space  in  a 
matter  of  public  interest  and  infor¬ 
mation.  The  display  space  carries 
the  implitation  of  selfishness  and 
the  profit  motive. 

We  set  up  a  special  budget  and 
immediately  retained  a  pulilic  rela¬ 
tions  counsel  in  the  city,  basing 
our  selection  mainly  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  editorial  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  city’s  daily  newspapers. 
We  called  a  meeting  of  editors,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  local  dailies  and  leading 
retailers  and  set  up  our  program 
for  publicity. 

Effects  of  Champaign 

In  six  motuhs.  our  campaign 
generated  more  than  one  hundred 
individual  news  and  editorial  items 
on  some  phase  of  conservation.  We 
kept  hammering  at  returns,  started 
charging  for  gift  wrapping,  cut 
call-backs  on  GOD  deliveries  from 
two  to  one,  then  to  none,  and  levied 
a  25-cent  charge  on  special  deliver¬ 
ies,  explaining  in  our  publicity  that 
there  were  deterrrants  atid  revetiue 
raising  measures. 

.\  gradual  but  contituiing  im- 
prosement  on  all  points  was  evi¬ 
dent  almost  from  the  start  and  has 
continued  to  the  present  time. 

When  the  ODT  directive  of  last 
|une  ordered  a  25  per  cent  reduc¬ 
tion  in  delivery  mileage.  Detroit 
stores  generally  were  alreadv  close 
to  that  figure,  and  delivers  svstems 
had  only  the  problem  of  detailed 
adjustment  such  as  lengthening  the 
period  of  promised  deliveries  so 
that  routes  could  be  consolidated 


or  ati  every-other-day  schetlule  put 
into  effect.  By  that  time,  too,  our 
special  tleliveries  were  substantially 
at  the  allowable  level  of  tleliveries 
only  to  hospitals  and  the  armed 
forces. 

.\t  no  step  of  the  way  was 
anv  pulilic  resistance  encountered. 
Whether  this  was  tine  to  our  con¬ 
ditioning  program,  or  to  a  war¬ 
time  psychology  of  civilian  accept¬ 
ance  of  restrictiotis  is  problemati- 
tal.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  jol)  of 
getting  merchants  to  agree  to  abide 
bv  a  restrictive  rule  was  harder  than 
getting  the  pnblic  to  oliserve  it. 
just  as  a  vear  ago  we  heard  the 
fretpient  expression  “the  public  is 
ahead  of  C.ongress,”  so  shoppers 
were  ahead  of  retailers. 

Special  Christmas  Measures 

Bv  late  last  summer  and  early 
autumn,  it  was  evident  that  despite 
the  curtailment,  the  volume  of 
Christmas  business  in  sight  could 
not  be  delivered,  largely  because 
of  lack  of  maniiower,  particularly 
truck  drivers.  War  plants  were  lur¬ 
ing  help  from  the  retail  trades,  and 
one  tlelivery  systems  manager  had 
the  embarrassing  experience  of  hav¬ 
ing  to  return  his  own  truck.  He 
sent  a  van  load  of  furniture  to  a 
war  plant.  The  driver  wheeled  it 
up  to  the  dock  so  skillfully  that  he 
was  olferetl  a  job  on  the  spot,  ac¬ 
cepted  it  on  the  spot,  and  a  fresh 
crew  had  to  go  out  for  the  truck. 

To  meet  the  threatening  jirob- 
lem,  merchants  agreed  to  restrict 
deliverv  of  packages  to  those  weigh¬ 
ing  more  than  five  pounds  or  meas¬ 
uring  tnore  than  fifty  inches  in 
length-plus-girth.  This  program 
was  antiounced  on  .September  27  as 
effective  on  September  28.  News¬ 
papers  gave  the  story  front  page 
headlines,  one  an  8-column  stream¬ 
er.  .Advertisements  were  carried  in 
12-inch  bv  four-column  size.  Plac¬ 
ards  were  posted  in  affected  depart¬ 
ments  of  most  stores  and  sample 
packages  displaved. 

Effective  as  of  the  same  date, 
store  hours  were  switched  backwartl 
fifteen  minutes  as  a  public  trans- 
(Conlitnted  on  page  60) 
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How  McCreery  Streamlined  Its  Checking 
and  Marking  Operations 

r 

By  Otis  F.  Macy,  Rcceiviti^  Manafrer,  James  Mdhrery  s.-  Co.,  Nnv  York  City 


MARKING  SURVEY  SHEE  1 

ricKrr  type 

1.  Soabar  Gum  LalK-1  4.  Piece  Goods  7.  Rubber  Stamp 

2.  Dennison  Pin-on  .j.  Soabar  Glip-on  8.  Dennison  Dial  R-  I'-W 

Soabar  String  (i.  Soabar  Pin-on  9.  Non-Mark 

Dept. 

Mdse. 

Type  ricket 
W'here  .Marked 


Unit  Control 

YES  □ 

NO  □ 

Does  .Mfr.  .Mark 

YES  □ 

NO  □ 

Season 

YES  □ 

NO  □ 

Class 

YES  □ 

NO  □ 

House 

YES  □ 

NO  □ 

Size 

YES  □ 

NO  □ 

Color 

YES  □ 

NO  □ 

.Material  Content 

WOOL  □ 

RAYON  □ 

Ceiling  Price 

YES  □ 

NO  □ 

Finish 


\\'ood 


Goser 


REGOMMEND 


.\s  tilt*  first  step  in  stieaiiilining  McCreery's  inarking  operation  each  marker 
filled  in  this  survey  sheet  for  every  type  <rf  inerthandise. 


The  yea  I  1913  will  force  the 
receiving  manager  to  exercise 
his  ingenuity  to  the  greatest 
possible  degree.  Shortages  of  mark¬ 
ing  materials  are  a  probability  and 
of  manpower  a  definite  certainty. 
f*ersonnel  turnover  will  be  acceler¬ 
ated  more  thati  heretofore  atul  un¬ 
questionably  each  emplovee  re¬ 
placement  will  be  of  an  itiferior 
type,  very  often  lacking  in  retail 
experience. 

.Manufacturers,  too,  will  be  ctm- 
fronted  with  much  the  same  prob¬ 
lems  anil  very  likely  matiy  times 
will  be  unable  to  meet  promised 
delivery  dates.  Shipments  will  be 
delayeil  in  transit  because  transpor¬ 
tation  mediums  will  be  engaged  in 
an  all-out  effort  to  win  the  war. 
Buvers  will  be  anxiously  aAvaiting 
receipt  of  their  mercfiandise  to  re¬ 
plenish  dwindling  stocks.  The  in¬ 
troduction  of  Inventory  Control 
Limitation  L-219  will  of  its  very 
nature  necessitate  speedier  opera¬ 
tions  in  order  to  expedite  the  mer¬ 
chandise  to  the  selling  department. 

.Manpower  Situation 

.Mrs.  .Anna  -M.  Rosenberg,  Reg¬ 
ional  Director,  War  Manpower 
Commission,  New  York,  in  her 
speech  before  the  N.R.D.G..\.  Con¬ 
vention  said,  “  Priority  on  man¬ 
power  will  be  as  follows;  (1)  .Armed 
Forces;  (2)  Defense  Industry:  (3) 
•Agriculture.”  Further,  that  eleven 
out  of  fifteen  men  in  the  eighteen 
to  thirty-eight  age  group  will  be  in 
the  armed  forces  before  the  end  of 
the  year— and  that  defense  indus¬ 
try  and  agriculture  would  have  first 
call  on  the  remaining  four  men. 
What  is  then  left  will  be  for  the 
less  essential  industries.  This,  of 
course,  is  practically  nil.  In  all 
probability  as  the  men  leave  their 
jobs  to  enter  one  of  the  above 
groiqis.  their  vacancies  will  be  filled 
bv  manpower  from  less  essential 
industries. 

In  spite  of  the  foregoing,  the 
Receiving  Manager  will  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  operate  on  a  business-as-usual 


basis.  He  will  have  to  be  a  stream¬ 
lined,  ambidextrous  sort  of  indi¬ 
vidual  with  an  open  mind,  able 
to  cope  with  constant  pressure,  lean 
over  backwards  in  his  cooperation 
with  buyers  and  still  maintain  an 
efficient  organization. 

Obviously,  the  answer  will  not 
be  more  modern  equipment  as  that 


is  out  for  the  duration.  Nor  will 
more  help,  because  we  face  a  dearth 
of  this  commodity.  In  the  final  an- 
alvsis,  tradition  will  be  broken, 
frills  eliminated  and  unbelievable 
short  cuts  instituted  in  order  to  do 
the  job  with  the  remaining  man¬ 
power. 

(Continued  on  page  ()3) 
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Merchandising  and  Promotion 


E.  H»  Seuit:  “prepare  yourselx  es  for  some  shortages  in  PRAcrricALLV  all 

LINES.  .  .  .  INTELLIGENTLY  OVERBLY.  .  .  .  SELECTIVELY  SELL.’  * 


'¥'T  J’E  are  warned  over  and  «)ver 
W  again  ot  serious  inerehan- 
dise,  man  power  and  trans¬ 
portation  sliortages  to  come.  We 
are  told  that  rationing  ol  clothing 
and  other  items  is  in  the  oiling; 
that  there  mtist  he  more  coinersion 
to  war  ellort,  more  conser\ation, 
more  simplification  anti  more 
stringent  limitation  orders.  We  are 
informed  ot  possible  drastic  policy 
changes  in  price  ceiling  ortlers  and 
there  are  hints  ot  delinile  markup 
control. 

We  know  we  must  voluntarily 
curtail  service  or  mandatorv  or¬ 
ders  will  he  issued.  We  are 
tamiliar  with  the  tact  that  sources 
of  supply  are  drying  up  due  to 
transfer  ot  their  activities  to  war 
work  and  raw  materials  shortages 
and  that  later  this  year  we  mav  have 
to  face  much  allocation  and  possi- 
hlv  hlack  markets.  We  have  for 
some  time  been  faced  with  the 
problems  involved  in  credit  con¬ 
trol  and  frozen  merchandise  and 
are  now  confronted  with  inventory 
control  which,  condjined  with  the 
difficulties  of  the  delivery  situation, 
will,  to  say  the  least,  further  com¬ 
plicate  the  problems  of  manage¬ 
ment. 

We  have  the  V’ictory  tax  now  and 
increased  Federal  income  taxes  to 
look  forward  to  in  the  future.  The 
threat  of  prosecution  and  penaliza¬ 
tion  for  infraction  of  orders  is  hang¬ 
ing  heavy  over  our  heads.  .\nd 
finally,  no  less  authoritv  than  Don 
Nelson  warns  the  amount  of  mer¬ 
chandise  available  will  not  support 
a  distribution  system  as  large  as 
ours  and  that  many  stores  will  be 
forced  out  of  business  in  191.S  either 
through  the  economics  of  competi¬ 
tion  or  bv  concentration  from 
^Vashington. 

*F..  H.  Scull.  President,  E.  H.  Scull  Com¬ 
pany,  \ew  York. 


However,  this  is  no  lime  to  be 
downhearted.  1  believe  a  well  es¬ 
tablished  retail  enterprise  is  a 
whole  lot  harder  to  kill  than  many 
thousands  of  jap-rats.  I  am  con¬ 
fident  a  large  majority  of  all  stores 
will  find  an  answer  to  every  prob¬ 
lem  and  a  way  out  of  every  difh- 
culty. 

Under  the  radically  different 
business  conditions  we  will  en¬ 
counter  in  1943,  we  must  recognize 
that  much  of  our  past  experience 
cannot  be  used  as  a  sound  guide 
to  future  action. 

The  individualistic  store  that  in¬ 
sists  on  trying  to  do  business  “as 
usual”  and  travels  down  its  own 
one  way  street— you  know  the  kiiul 
I  mean  that  is  run  bv  a  violent 
temper  or  that  is  rusting  on  its  own 
past  accomplishments— will  be  easy 
meat  for  the  voracious  economy  of 
1943.  I  am  afraid  the  merchant 
who  does  not  change  his  habit  of 
operating  tpiick  enough  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  new  conditions  will 
suffer  the  consetpience.  None  of  us 
ever  get  too  old  to  learn  but  some 
get  too  lazy. 

The  Merchandise  Picture 

On  January  1st  indications  were 
that  in  soft  lines  generallv  there 
was  sufficient  merchandise  and 
yardage  in  sight  in  the  hands  of 
manufacturers,  converters  and  mills 
that,  together  with  the  stocks  on 
hand  in  stores,  would  allow  for  a 
small  increase  in  sales  through  prac¬ 
tically  the  entire  spring  season. 
Now  with  the  arrival  of  your  buy¬ 
ers.  the  entire  prospect  has  been 
changed.  Orders  are  being  placed 
for  all  that  can  be  obtained  now 
and  there  is  more  buv  ing  for  future 
delivery  than  last  vear. 

The  requirements  of  onr  armed 
forces  for  all  kinds  of  woven  and 
knitted  materials  could  be  easilv 
supplied  and  leave  a  balance  for 


civilian  needs  that  in  mv  opinion 
would  avoid  manv  critital  shortages 
in  1943,  prov  iiled  that  a  reasonable 
amount  of  manpower  were  allotted 
to  production.  However,  there  are 
other  factors  in  addition  to  the 
current  mad  scramble  lor  merchan- 
tlise  that  will  cause  the  shortages 
to  develop.  Ehese  are  Lend  Lease, 
Board  of  Economic  W'arfare  and 
the  new  Foreign  Relief  program 
headed  by  former  Governor  Leh¬ 
man. 

Overseas  Retjuirements 

.So  far  the  allocation  of  yardage 
bv  the  WPB  for  Leml  Lease  pur¬ 
poses  has  not  been  of  sufficiently 
large  (piantities  to  seriouslv  affect 
civilian  supplies.  However,  bil¬ 
lions  of  yards  may  be  retpiested  and 
the  proj)ortion  granted  in  1943  can 
be  so  great  as  to  seriously  affect 
the  stocks  available  for  your  cus¬ 
tomers. 

I'he  Board  of  Economic  \Var- 
fare’s  task  is  to  wage  economic  war 
on  onr  enemies.  Its  work  has  been 
largelv  with  neutral  nations  and 
its  big  job  has  been  to  buy  those 
materials  vitally  wanted  bv  the 
.Axis  so  as  to  prevent  their  obtain¬ 
ing  them.  Recently,  it  seems  the 
BEVV  awakened  to  the  fact  they 
could  use  something  besides  money 
with  which  to  do  their  trading. 
Consequentlv,  it  is  possible  the 
vardage  and  retail  merchandise 
used  bv  this  agency  in  1943  will 
constitute  another  serious  drain 
upon  civilian  supplies. 

The  Foreign  Relief  project  which 
is  just  getting  under  way.  promises 
to  be  another  substantial  reducer 
of  supplies.  The  greater  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  our  .\rmed  Forces  and  the 
more  territory  we  contpier,  the 
tighter  we  are  going  to  have  to  pull 
our  civilian  belts  and  the  less  mer¬ 
chandise  you  will  have  for  sale. 
You  mav  be  certain  the  enemy  will 
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lta'<“  tlestiiute  tiu-  |K'<)|)1c‘  ol  the 
itnitoiv  we  take  liom  them.  It  is 
loniier  Ciotenior  Lehman's  job  to 
ieliai)ilitate  these  peoples  and  I  am 
sure  ue  all  hope  it  will  he  a  very 
his;  one  in  1943. 

These  three  a^eniies.  Lend 
Lease,  IJEW,  anil  Foieit;n  Reliel, 
all  have  their  \  ital  plate  in  the  ulti¬ 
mate  uinniiif;  ol  the  war  and  the 
peaee  that  will  follow.  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  we  are  all  willini;  to  make 
whateser  sacrifices  are  necessary  lor 
the  practical  accomplishment  of 
their  tasks,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  ,s;reater  their  aitivities,  the 
larger  will  he  the  short ai;e  in  the 
suisplv  of  merihandise  for  civilians 
to  ha\e  and  von  to  sell. 

Wool — Cotton — Ruyon 

The  wool  limitation  restiictions 
ha\t‘  l)en  reduced  anil  the  prospei  ts 
are  lot  a  further  easiti^  of  restric- 
tiotis  rather  than  a  tightenins;  nir. 

It  must  he  rememltereil,  however, 
the  jMesetit  allotment  of  wool  for 
civilian  su|)plv  is  at  a  itnich  lower 
rate  th;m  nortnal  due  to  the  vast 
iptantities  tieedeil  hv  the  armed 
fories. 

The  cottoti  situation  is  radically 
differetit.  There  are  atnple  supplies 
of  cotton  lor  otir  needs  t>rown  in 
this  coutitry  anil  the  stoiks  on  hand 
are  hit;h  hut  the  eipiipment  and 
manpower  availaltle  restrict  the 
output.  1942  saw  a  proihiction  of 
approximately  12  billion  yarils  of 
cotton  cloth  which  was  a  large  in¬ 
crease  over  1941.  However,  im¬ 
mense  i|natitities  were  used  by  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  manv  IiMtms 
were  transferreil  from  civilian  to 
other  tvpes  of  prodticts.  'The  net 
yardage  available  for  civilian  needs 
in  1942  was  sufficient  for  many  of 
you  to  build  enormotis  stocks.  Un¬ 
questionably  1943  will  see  a  sub¬ 
stantial  reduction  in  the  cotton 
yardage  available  for  tise. 

The  rayon  stijjply  presents  an¬ 
other  problem.  Previous  to  the 
war,  the  .Army  and  Navy  tised  an 
extremely  small  qnantitv  but  now 
their  requirements  are  large.  There 
has  been  a  big  expansion  of  the 
rayon  producing  industry  but  Mr. 
Jeffers  wants  a  large  part  of  the 
total  capacity  for  tires.  In  addition, 
the  production  of  certain  types  of 
rayon  is  restricted  because  of  the 
use  of  critical  chemicals.  It  looks 
now  like  the  rayon  available  for 


civilian  use  is  sure  to  be  cut  verv 
stibstantially  compared  with  last 
year. 

Merchandise  Lines 

Very  few  stores  in  the  recent  holi¬ 
day  season  were  able  to  obtain 
enough  blouses,  hanilbags  and  jew¬ 
elry  anil  these  items  will  be  more 
critical  this  year. 

Von  know  as  well  as  I  do  that 
perfumes,  toilet  waters,  asti  ingents, 
etc.,  will  be  limited  in  supplv  l)v 
the  quantity  ol  alcohol  allotted  to 
the  itidustry.  .Also  that  creams,  lo¬ 
tions  anil  greases  will  be  in  lessened 
supplv  due  to  inability  to  get  stiffi- 
cient  fats. 

The  ilifhculty  of  leplenishing 
stocks  of  draperies  anil  es|)ecially 
rugs  and  carpets  is  alreaily  an  old 
storv  to  the  buyers  of  these  lities 
and  the  future  holds  tio  prospects 
ol  immediate  alleviation  of  their 
trotihles. 

Probablv  the  less  said  the  better 
about  major  and  small  electrical 
appliances  and  other  hard  lines. 
\Ve  will  he  restricted  from  selling 
what  we  have  on  some  of  these 
items  atiil  the  best  we  ran  hope  for 
is  the  release  of  small  quantities 
from  the  frozen  stock  piles  where 
they  exist.  There  will  be  no  ailtli- 
tional  manufai  tin  ing  excejrt  the 
most  vital  of  haul  lines  like  stoves, 
anil  a  mere  trickle  of  some  other 
small  items  in  this  category.  F.ven 
on  furniture  we  hear  that  concen¬ 
tration  is  being  forced  so  that  there 
will  be  a  reihiction  in  the  plants 
prodticing  this  merchanilise. 

Results  of  Shortages 

To  sum  tip,  if  there  is  any  type 
merchattdise  yon  sell,  the  prospec¬ 
tive  supply  of  which  is  as  large  as 
last  year,  I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 
Of  course,  there  will  be  substitutes 
but  tistially  these  will  simply  in¬ 
crease  the  supply  of  one  line  at  the 
expense  of  another.  We  must  be 
reconciled  to  shortages  all  down 
the  line  and  prepare  to  meet  this 
condition. 

An  analysis  of  some  of  the  possi¬ 
ble  consetjuences  of  such  shortages 
may  be  helpful.  From  a  buying 
standpoint,  there  will  be  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  nimdter  of  trips  to 
markets  and  a  greater  reliance  upon 
your  representation  there.  There 
may  occur  a  substitution  of  un- 
{Continued  on  page  ,58) 


POINT  RATIONING 

if  l  (lOl'EUXMEXT  educational 
lanipai^n  will  he  conducted  through 
the  newspapers,  ladio  and  other 
media  to  show  the  puhlic  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  shopping  eaily  in  the 
day  and  early  in'  the  week  as  the 
point-rationing  system  for  processed 
foods  goes  into  eflect.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  leill  relieve  the  congestion 
that  may  he  caused  h\  initial  sloie- 
ing  up  due  to  the  unponiUar  pro<- 
ess  of  point-figuring. 

•  •  * 

'/'he  points  ioUected  hy  the  store 
leill  he  used  to  huy  men  hand  'ise 
from  the  supplier.  The  merchant 
will  have  complete  freedom  of 
choice  in  )esto<  king.  The  stamps 
may  either  he  turned  over  to  the 
supplier  or  handled  through  the 
Ration  Hanking  plan.  The  hanking 
plan  is  availahle  to  all  stores,  hut 
only  larger  stores  will  he  legally  re- 
rjuired  to  use  it.  .It  press  time 
inlormation  reas  not  yet  avail¬ 
ahle  as  to  the  •,’(dume  level  above 
whidi  stores  are  required  to  use  the 
plan,  in  connection  with  H'l/i  Ra¬ 
tion  Rook  2  (point  rationing.)  In 
Conner  tion  with  ration  hanking  of 
Rook  \o.  1  stamps  (coffee  and 

sugar)  the  stores  required  to  use 
the  system  are  those  rehose  food 
sales  in  Decemher,  1912  were  S.5.0(M) 
or  more.  Under  the  hanking  plan 
the  retailer  will  simply  turn  in  his 
coupons  to  his  hank,  receive  credit 
for  them  and  draw  against  them  in 
making  his  purchases.  The  hanks 
are  to  he  paid  hy  Ol’.t  for  this 
service. 

*  * 

In  familiarizing  salesperrple  with 
the  point  rationing  .system,  it 
should  he  stressed  that  the  (tts- 
tomer  should  pay  out  her  point 
stamps  ii’ith  the  single,  larger  de¬ 
nominations  wherever  possible, 
rather  than  with  sex'eral  smaller 
stamps.  In  that  leay  she  u'ill  have 
enough  .small  stamps  left  to  make 
up  different  combinations. 

★ 

COSMETICS 

if  IT  IS  REPORTED  that  some 
manufacturers  of  cosmetics,  per¬ 
fumes,  etc.,  are  requiring  retailers 
who  xvish  to  huy  merchandise  in 
which  restricted  materials,  such  as 
alcohol,  are  used,  to  huy  at  the  same 
time  a  certain  proportion  of  other 
items  in  their  lines  xvhich  do  not 
use  the  critical  materials. 

Such  “tying  arrangements’’,  in 
the  opinion  of  XRDOA  counsel, 
are  illegal. 
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MERCHANDISING  AND  PROMOTION 


Thoman  •/.  Twenty  man  :  "sales  promo  riox 

1  H  \1  DOES  NOT  SEE  POSSIIilLH  lES  IN  HELPING  CL’S  EOM- 
ERS,  I  HROL'GH  I  HE  PRINTED  WORD  OR  BY  E ACT -K)  FACT 
SALESMANSHIP  INSTRL’CTIONS,  IS  NO  I  MEN  I'ALLV  ALER  E 


SIMPLIFICATION 

ir  A  STUDY  of  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  to  date  in  simplifica¬ 
tion  and  standardization  in  the 
field  of  distribution  will  be  made 
for  the  Office  of  Chiilian  Supply 
under  the  direction  of  Irunn  D. 
JVolf.  The  new  sumey  follows  a 
similar  one  made  by  Mr.  IVolf  on 
the  progress  of  simplification  and 
standardization  of  merchandise  it¬ 
self. 

.Making  the  announcement ,  Jo¬ 
seph  I..  Weiner,  director  of  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  C.h’ilian  Supply,  said  that 
the  sumey  is  being  undertaken  as 
part  of  a  program  to  achieiie  great¬ 
est  possible  production  and  efficient 
distribution  of  consumer  goods  un¬ 
der  existing  conditions  of  materials 
restrictions  and  manpower  shortage. 

COLOR  PICTURE  PALES 

★  PREDICTED  DRASTIC,  cuts  in 
dyestuffs  available  for  cii’ilian  use 
became  a  reality  late  in  January 
with  the  issuance  of  an  amendment 
to  WPli’s  order  .A/  103.  Eor  1943 
the  .sale  and  purchase  of  all  organic 
dyestuffs  and  organic  pigments  for 
cii’ilian  use  is  to  be  cut  an  ax’erage 
of  40"',  below  1941  figures. 

The  results  will  be  lighter  shades 
and  less  xiariely  in  all  types  of  fab¬ 
rics.  shoes,  paints  and  laciiuers.  a 
variety  of  home  furnishings  items 
and  even  lipsticks  and  nail  polish. 
In  some  case.s— color  printing  and 
paints  are  an  exam  pie— the  effect 
will  be  less  noticeable  since  inor¬ 
ganic  colors  can  be  substituted. 

TYPEWRITER  RENTAL 

if  I  HE  EXPIR.tl'IOX  of  the  time 
for  certificate-free  rental  of  Cla.ss  It 
typewriters  has  been  extended  from 
Januaiy  31  to  .May  1.  Rental  con¬ 
tracts  entered  into  under  the  new 
amendment  may  not  extend  heyond 
the  end  of  .Ipril. 

DIMOUTS 

ifXA  T! OX  WIDE  Dl.MOUTS, 
aimed  at  consemation  of  power 
rather  than  air  raid  protection,  are 
being  considered  by  WPB.  it  is  re¬ 
ported.  Lighting  of  store  windows 
and  theatre  marquees  would  be  re¬ 
stricted. 

WOMEN’S  OUTERWEAR 

if  BY  EEBRVARY  20  OP  A  ex¬ 
pects  to  have  i.ssued  a  new  regula¬ 
tion  to  establish  retail  and  whole¬ 
sale  ceilings  on  apparel  for  women, 
girls  and  children.  .Meanwhile  Reg¬ 
ulation  153  is  extended  to  that 
date. 


K)  ITS  WARI  IME  JOB.”* 

ONE  c)I  the  luiictioiis  ol  Sales 
Promotion  sliould  be  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  real  soul  ol  the  new 
Caetlit  Regulation.  Few  eustoiners 
imderstaml  that  il  yon  buy  in  Jan¬ 
uary  your  aeeount  is  not  actually 
Iro/.en  until  alter  March  10th;  then 
only  il  you  don’t  pay.  It  could  well 
be  drainaticallv  shown  that  this  dic¬ 
tated  police  is  a  blessing  in  disguise 
to  the  customer.  .Vnd  so  lar  as  the 
store  is  concerned,  it  puts  business 
on  a  more  ecpialized  footing.  At 
the  same  .ime.  it  gives  the  customer 
a  dee|)er  sense  of  appreciation  for 
her  credit  standing.  With  proj)er 
sales  promotion,  such  a  brake  on 
credit  should  prevent  anvone  get¬ 
ting  loo  much  merchandist  at  any 
one  time;  therefore,  the  customer 
is  nearlv  alwavs  in  the  market  and 
is  a  continual  good  prospect  for 
sales  jtromotion  to  inspire. 

Conservation  Information 

With  a  scarcity  in  manv  lines  al¬ 
ready  apparent.  Sales  Promotion 
may  reap  a  reward  for  its  store  bv 
showing  the  store’s  customers  how 
thev  mav  jMotect  evervthing  tliev 
have,  from  fountain  pens  to  wash¬ 
ing  machines.  Up  to  this  time  re¬ 
tailers  have  made  but  a  lukewarm 
attempt  to  tell  customers  how  to 
wash  their  hosiery  and  lingerie  and 
gloves.  That  has  been  one  of  the 
causes  of  returning  merchandise  for 
credit,  so  the  job  has  not  been  done 
as  forcefully  as  it  must  or  can  be 
done  today. 

Sales  Promotion  might  well  go  a 
step  further  and  consult  with  the 
drv  cleaners  and  laundries  in  its 
city  and  formulate  a  series  of  “Do’s” 
and  “Don’ts”,  dedicated  to  informa¬ 
tion  about  and  pertaining  to  the 
preservation  of  merchandise.  If 
thev  don’t  know,  who  does?  They 
most  certainly  can  add  something! 

Unless  Sales  Promotion  is  con¬ 
structive  and  sees  jtossibilities  and 
does  something  about  it,  it  can  be 
mere  Sales  Commotion. 

•Thomas  ].  rwentyman.  Sales  Pn»motioii 
Manager,  Loveman,  Joseph  S:  Loeh,  Bir¬ 
mingham. 


Sugge.stion  Selling 

Because  wartime  conditions  make 
good  help  scarce  and  diificult  to 
hold,  it  seems  that  Sales  Promotion 
ought  to  assert  itself  within  the 
store  rather  than  be  merely  an  in¬ 
strument  that  belongs  in  an  ab¬ 
stract  way  to  merchandise  planning 
and  advertising. 

Since  conditions  have  made  it 
impossible  to  have  a  salesperson  for 
every  customer,  as  it  were,  why  not 
ti  ain  everv  salespe  rson  to  get  every¬ 
thing  possible  out  of  the  customer, 
right  then  and  there  while  she  is 
in  the  store? 

Those  who  biiv  photographs  are 
apt  to  be  in  the  market  for  the 
frame. 

Bv  the  same  token  e\erv  basic 
dress  dies  out  lor  jewehy.  tieck- 
wear,  or  a  dickev  or  ortiametit  of 
some  kind.  To  help  the  customer 
in  this  itistance  is  to  sell  more  and 
extetul  the  usefuhu-ss  of  what  she 
has. 

Personnel  Placement 

One  of  the  most  im|)ortant  solii- 
tiotis  to  the  personnel  problem  as 
seen  through  the  eyes  of  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion.  is  the  getting  of  salespeople 
into  the  departments  they  like  best, 
where  they  like  to  handle  that  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  goods.  It  would  not 
cost  anv  more  to  inaugurate  it;  sooti 
it  would  pav  dividends. 

“Sales  Prevention”  Plans 

Of  course,  up  to  this  titne  we 
have  taken  the  attitude  that  tliere 
is  merchandise  to  be  had.  In  some 
lines.  Sales  Prevention  is  necessary. 
That  brings  up  another  point:  Only 
yesterday  I  heard  a  man  complain¬ 
ing  bitterly  that  he  was  sarcasticalb 
told  when  he  asked  for  more  buttei 
that  “he  ought  to  read  the  menu 
and  then  he  wouldn't  make  such 
a  ridiculous  reejuest.” 

Sales  Promotion  must  guard 
against  any  other  than  the  real  sell¬ 
ing  attitude,  and  every  salesperson 
must  be  encouraged  to  see  that  he 
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or  slic  is  ilie  mouthpiece  ol  the 
store. 

Win  (Customer  Understanding 

Sales  Promotion  could  enter  the 
public  relations  field  and  discuss 
with  1’.  F.A.  groups  and  women’s 
clubs  the  things  that  are  gettable 
and  the  tilings  that  are  not.  Such 
groups  as  these  oiler  tremendous 
opportunities  lor  lurthering  a 
store's  good  will  and  the  presenta¬ 
tion  ol  things  essential  to  retailitig 
in  wartime. 

Sales  Promotion  must  endeavor 
to  see  that  wage  earners  (there  are 
more  ol  them  than  ever  lielore,  and 
most  ol  them  have  more  to  spend) 
are  eiuouraged  to  bity  the  best,  It 
must  reason  with  them  in  its 
printed  messages  and  through  the 
spoken  word. 

Sales  Promotion  with  an  eye  to 
the  lutnre— and  what  good  store  is 
not  looking  beyond  the  horizon- 
will  do  its  part  to  maintain  and 
express  the  character  of  its  store 
in  words  and  deeds  that  rellet  t  insti¬ 
tutional  thinking. 

Batk  Manufacturers’  Prestige 

Sales  Promotion  keyed  to  the 
spirit  ol  serving  in  wartime,  will 
see  to  it  that  the  story  behind  the 
merchandise  of  tlie  better  makers 
is  dramatically  told;  lirst,  inside  the 
store;  and  secondly,  through  all  the 
mediums  that  the  store  uses.  F'or 
the  best  brand  coupled  with  the 
iiaiiie  of  a  good  store  makes  for 
greater  satisfaction  bv  the  person 
who  buys  it.  Fhe  double  assurance 
is  almost  a  gnarantee  of  lasting 
satisfaction.  And  it  certainlv  makes 
for  economy. 

In  snmming  up,  .Sales  Promotion 
must  recognize; 

Fhat  no  store  can  survive  unless 
it  shares  its  prestige  with  its  govern¬ 
ment  and  its  community. 

Fhat  it  shouldti’t  say  anything  in 
an  advertisement  it  would  not  say 
in  a  letter  or  in  open  conversation. 

11  at  the  .American  public  is  fair, 
can  be  sold  an  idea,  with  its  women 
noted  for  their  patriotism. 

Fhat  the  manufacturer  is  often 
up  against  it  too;  if  he  cannot  sup¬ 
ply  you,  it  is  because  he  does  not 
have  it,  or  must  adhere  to  restric¬ 
tions;  for  after  all,  he  differs  little 
from  us— he  makes  a  living  by  sell¬ 
ing  and  must  sell  to  live. 


The  retail  industry  has  en¬ 
tered  into  a  wartime  liaison 
with  the  Ofhee  of  War  Infor¬ 
mation.  Fhrough  the  Retail  War 
Campaign  Committee,  nearly  half 
a  million  stores  will  knit  nj)  their 
far-ilung  promotional  and  ather- 
tising  and  display  powers  in  a 
great  new  network  of  communica¬ 
tion. 

I'liis  means  that  f(»r  the  first 
time,  stores  can  now  work  directlv 
with  the  government  through  a 
central  agency — Fhe  linreau  of 
(mmpaigns — to  make  the  most  of 
retailing’s  special  facilities  for  in¬ 
forming  and  instructing  the  public 
in  what  they  can  do  to  hel|)  win 
the  war. 

I’nder  this  set-up,  stores  will  be 
furnished  at  regular  intervals  with 
a  (alendat  of  related  tvar-elfoit 
promotions.  Onlv  (ampaigns  spe- 
(ifuallv  ap|>ro|)riate  to  leiailers 
will  be  included  in  each  month’s 
(alendat — and  prioritv  ratitigs  will 
he  established  as  far  iti  advaitte  as 
possible,  itulitatitig  the  itiost  im- 
portattt  catnpaigtts  lor  a  particular 
tttotilh  so  ihe\  cati  Ite  (oordinated 
with  the  store’s  owit  promotional 
(alendar. 

Fhis  is  a  tioteworthv  step  toward 
ellidetit  atid  effective  coojreratioti 
Itelweeti  the  retail  itulitstrv  atul 
govertitnettl.  Iti  laising  the  ftitid 
for  prodmitig  atid  distriinttitig  the 
Retail  Wat  Calettdat — atul  in  the 
many  outstattditig  ttieasitres  alreadv 
taken  by  itulisidual  stores  for 
stretigihetiing  the  civiliati  effort — 
yoit  have  earned  the  gratitude  of 
the  etitire  country. 

Difliculties  Recognized 

\Vc  realize,  of  course,  that  diffi- 
cithies  will  cotttituie  to  presetit 
thetnselves.  No  vettture  ol  this  size 
atul  cotnplexity— atul  one  without 
precedetit  in  tlie  etttire  history  of 
retail  promotioti— can  be  expected 
t(»  futictioti  smoothly  atul  perfectlv 
right  frotn  the  start,  iti  this  matter 
of  poster  distribution,  for  example, 
it  is  true  that  there  have  been  de¬ 
lays  oti  our  end  and  misunderstand- 

♦Kcnneth  Bcirn.  C'.ampaign  .Manager,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  C;aiiipaigiis.  Office  of  War  Infor¬ 
mation. 


ings  on  yours. 

lint  because  the  'over-all  plan¬ 
ning  is  sound— and  as  long  as  the 
spirit  is  willing — 1  feel  sure  that 
we  (an  take  any  and  all  troubles 
in  out  stride — lick  them — and  see 
this  thing  through  on  a  basis  of 
teamwork  until  victory  is  won. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  French 
Revolution  would  never  have  suc- 
( ceded  without  the  inspiration  ol 
“La  .Marseillaise’’.  Certainly  s(mgs, 
slogans  and  inspirational  writing 
have  had  a  iremendous  effect  on 
the  progress  of  hisiorv.  “Remem¬ 
ber  the  .Maine” — “  Fhey  .Shall  Not 
l*ass” — “We  Have  Just  liegun  to 
Fight’’ — you  know  them  all. 

Iftit  that  kind  of  metttal  stimula¬ 
tion  must  1k“  horn  of  the  people 
themselves.  .\iul  it  will  (ome  in 
this  war  just  as  surely  as  there  is  a 
naming  determinatioti  in  the  hearts 
of  all  .Vmericans  to  jealouslv  jne- 
serve  their  freedom. 

We  in  the  OlHce  of  War  Infor- 
matioti  are  lutt  trving  to  inanufni- 
liirr  that  kind  of  spirit.  .\iul  we 
are  not  asking  you  to  help  us  do 
that.  What  we  are  trving  to  do  is 
best  expressed  in  the  word  “infor¬ 
mation”.  We  are  trving  to  give 
people  the  tools  of  knowledge  and 
understanding. 

Will  Win  Public  Esteem 

.\nd  so  I  am  asking  von  to  make 
ynnr  advertising  xcork — and  work 
hard — for  this  war  effort.  Fake 
the  campaigns — War  lionds,  .Sal- 
sage,  Mtmpower — all  these  de¬ 
scribed  for  vou  in  the  Retailers’ 
Promotional  CJalendars — and  drive 
them  home  to  the  jieople  with  the 
same  technitpie  and  skill  you  have 
used  so  brilliantly  to  helj)  give  this 
countrv  the  highest  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  world. 

Doing  this  jolt — and  doing  it  well 
— will  bring  you  greater  satisfac¬ 
tion  than  you  have  ever  known 
achies  ing  a  sales  retortl  or  business 
success,  no  matter  how  great.  .Atid 
at  the  same  tinte,  it  will  win  for 
your  companies — regardless  of  the 
difficulties  in  retail  relationships 
t(xlay — a  broad  and  enduring  meas¬ 
ure  of  public  esteem  that  cannot  be 
achieved  any  other  way. 
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/•  Edtrin  GoldwaMHt^r: 

BENT  TO  FORECASTING  EHE 
DIRECTING  PURCHASES  K)  I 
DEMAND.”* 

Any  lorecasls  as  lo  prol)ablc 
conditions  in  I'.M^  imist  be 
adopted  tentatively  and  tem¬ 
porarily.  Earm  income  will  show 
heavy  increases.  But  this  increase 
in  demaiul  will  be  ollset  by  the 
great  increase  in  Lentl-Lease  opera¬ 
tions. 

So  that  we  shall  have  greater 
spending  power  and  less  merchan¬ 
dise  with  which  to  satisly  it.  Cloth¬ 
ing  sales  in  1942  were  .')%  higher 
than  in  1941.  In  194.4  one  lore- 
caster  asstnnes  that  they  will  fall 
l,')‘’j,  below  1942  or  89‘'(,  ol  1941 
sales.  Food  snpplv  is  expectetl  to 
decline  less  than  10%. 

Manv  manidacturers  and  retail¬ 
ers  are  hoping  that  goxernmeiit 
re(|ttirements  mav  slacken  alter  the 
middle  ol  1944,  aiul  that,  there- 
lore.  the  amotmt  ol  merchandise 
availalile  lor  civilian  demand  will 
proportionately  increase.  It  is  true, 
thev  read  about  the  growing  im¬ 
portance  ol  supj>lving  merchandise 
lor  Lend-Lease  retpiirements.  But 
thev  brush  these  consiilerations 
asitle,  jtist  as.  iit  earlier  vears,  they 
brushed  aside  all  warnings  that  war 
demands  and  Government  regula¬ 
tions  would  be  continttally  on  the 
increase. 

Analyzing  the  Trends 

Let  us  not  assume  that  it  will 
take  less  time  to  get  ready  lor 
peace.  .\nd  in  that  preparation,  a 
far-sighted  policy  will  seek  to  main¬ 
tain  that  position  which  the  retailer 
or  the  distributor  has  established 
for  himself,  by  service,  by  intelli¬ 
gent  catering  to  the  dentands  of  his 
customers,  by  prompt  responses  to 
changes  in  style,  operation  and  the 
like.  As  an  instance,  gasoline  re¬ 
strictions  and  general  limitation  of 
transportation  facilities  may  make 
it  advisable  to  use  to  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  than  heretofore  mail  order  as 
a  mode  of  distribution. 

In  every  field,  operators  should 
subject  themselves  to  a  certain 

•I.  Edwin  Goldwasser,  Vice  President, 
Commercial  Factors  Corp.,  N.  Y.,  at  the 
Open  Forum  Luncheon  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Buying  Offices. 


•‘E\  ERV  EKFOR  I  SHOULD  BE 
rVPE  OF  DEMAND  AND  TO 
HE  S.Vl  ISF.UrnON  OF  I  HAT 

amount  ol  self-analysis.  How  much 
active  thinking  are  you  doing  under 
present  conditions?  'Lhioughout 
this  convention,  there  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  you  opinions  aiul  sta¬ 
tistics.  Do  not  accept  them  as  if 
they  settled  anything.  Take  one 
illustration.  F'rom  presetit  iiulica- 
tions,  it  is  scarcelv  probable  that 
as  a  result  ol  the  proposed  inven¬ 
tory  report  procedure,  there  will 
be  a  lorced  litpiidation  ol  men's 
wear  inventory. 

Now  why  is  this  deemed  to  be 
“scarcely  probable?”  In  the  last 
analysis,  the  purpose  ol  the  (iovern- 
ment  is  to  have  axailable  materials 
lor  civilian  use  spread  over  a  large 
periotl  and  tlistribtited  to  points 
where  the  shortages  are  most  acute. 
A  forced  litpiidation  wotiltl  reduce 
an  excess  invemory  in  the  area 
where  the  excess  happens  to  be.  It 
wottltl  mean  a  retluction  in  the 
total  general  supply  now  on  hand, 
withotit  consideration  ol  whether 
that  redtution  went  to  fill  gaps, 
where  those  gaps  are  greatest.  Fhe 
aim  in  retpiiring  continuous  re¬ 
ports  on  inventories  is  to  secure  a 
saner  distribtttion  ol  what  is  now 
on  hand  anil  what  will  be  produced 
during  the  year. 

Estimating  Sales  Volume 

In  determining  what  inventory 
is  needed  to  supply  demands,  esti¬ 
mates  must  be  made  ol  probable 
sales  volume.  On  the  one  hand, 
you  will  be  flooded  with  statements 
proving  that  there  will  be  an  ac¬ 
celerated  rate  of  increase  of  indi¬ 
vidual  incomes.  On  the  other  you 
are  told  that  there  will  be  a  con¬ 
tinued  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
goods  available  for  the  satisfaction 
of  consumer  needs  and  demands. 
On  what  basis  can  you  calculate 
sales  estimates? 

Is  it  not  probable  that  the  de¬ 
mand,  specifically,  from  the  middle- 
class,  white  collar  workers,  presents 
the  least  favorable  otitlook?  The 
impact  of  taxes  on  this  group  will 
be  unusually  severe.  To  this  must 
be  added  the  Victory  Tax  and  the 


more  or  less  comptisory  iinestmeiii 
in  war  bonds. 

Sales  estimates  shottld  be  arrived 
at  only  alter  dtie  consideration  has 
been  given  to  certain  abnormal 
situations  prevailing  a  year  ago. 
Gomparisons  with  1942  as  a  basis 
lor  forming  estimates  for  1943  are 
apt  to  be  ilangerotis.  Fhe  demand 
lor  goods  will  be  stronger  than 
ever.  Lite  stipply  available  to  meet 
that  demaiul  will  be  less.  In  1912, 
there  was  an  unusual  rush  to  ac- 
tpiire  merchandise  for  immediate 
and  lor  future  needs. 

This  year,  although  the  spirit 
may  still  be  strong,  the  shortages 
will  make  impossible  any  accumu¬ 
lation.  On  the  other  haiul,  it  may 
be  said  with  some  authority  that 
the  (iovernment,  up  to  the  jnesent, 
has  not  given  anv  serious  consiileta- 
lion  to  the  rationing  of  wearing 
apparel.  This,  despite  the  heatl- 
lines  which  have  recently  appeared. 

Internal  Inventory  Ciontrol 

Government  controls  and  regu¬ 
lations  have  come  to  stav,  not  onlv 
lor  the  duration,  when  their 
ireation  was  inet  itable,  but  i here¬ 
after,  when  their  \alue  will  ha\e 
been  demonstrated.  Fhe  war  sets 
limits  automatically  on  all  supplies, 
both  as  to  kind  and  as  to  amount. 
Accept  this  as  a  fact.  Then  pro¬ 
ceed  from  that  starting  point.  Fhe 
Government  is  not  running  prixaic 
industry.  It  does  not  want  to.  If 
it  wanted  to,  it  could  not  do  it  and 
still  follow  the  .American  way. 

Keeping  that  in  mind,  every 
manufacturer,  converter,  merchan¬ 
dise  manager,  anil  retailer  must 
operate  so  as  to  achieve  the  great¬ 
est  amount  of  success  in  his  busi¬ 
ness,  within  the  controls  that  must 
exist  if  we  are  to  fulfill  the  primary 
purpose  of  winning  the  war  in  the 
shortest  time  possible.  Individual 
skills  w’ill  be  taxed  to  the  utmost 
in  1943  to  permit  of  profitable 
operation  within  these  restrictive 
limits. 

Internal  inventory  control  must 
be  developed  more  freiptently  and 
efficiently  than  ever  before.  Doubts 
as  to  available  supplies,  and  due 
regard  to  transportation  difficulties 
make  this  control  imperative. 

Every  attempt  should  be  made  to 
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DREW  IS  READY-TO-WEAR  CHAIRMAN 


Bachrach 


f.  A.  Drkw 

JA.  l)Ri:\V  <)1  William 
•  Filfiie's  Sons  (;om|jany, 
liosioii.  Mass.,  was  elected 
chairman  ol  the  Ready-io  Wear 
(irouj)  ot  the  R.  1).  (i.  A. 

Ralph  Mendelsohn  ol  Hutz- 
ler  Brothers  (a)mpanv,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  was  named  as  vice- 
chairman,  and  Lloul  Liehes  ot 
H.  Liehes  and  Ciompan\,  San 
Francisco,  was  le-eletled  vice- 
chairman  lor  the  Pacific  Ca>ast. 
J.  H.  Hunter  ol  Fhe  Edward 
Malley  C^ompany,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  was  re-elected  sevretary- 
treasurer. 


The  lol  lowing  have  been 
elected  by  mail  bajlot  to  serve 
as  legional  directors  lor  depart- 
nient  stores:  John  Flynn,  ot 
Kaulmann’s  Department  Store, 
IMttsburgh,  Pa.;  Earl  (i.  Jones 
ot  Famous  Barr  Company,  St. 
Louis,  -Mo.;  David  May  ol  Fhe 
May  Ca>mpany,  Los  Angeles. 
Electetl  as  regional  tlirectors 
tor  specialty  stores  are  the  tol- 
lowing:  Lloyd  Liehes  ot  H. 
Liehes  and  Co.,  San  Francisco; 
Hal  W.  Kenaston  ot  Oppen- 
heim  Collins,  New  York; 
Lincoln  (iunther  ot  Franklin 
Simon  and  Co.,  New  York. 

Directors  at  large  are  as  fol¬ 
lows;  For  Department  Stores, 
j.  A.  Drew  ot  Win.  Filene’s 
.Sons  Company,  Boston;  tor 
Specialty  Stores,  Elmer  T.  Stev¬ 
ens  ot  Cdiarles  A.  Stevens  and 
Ca)mpany,  Cihicago;  aiul  tor 
Chain  Stores,  H.  C.  O’Dea  ot 
Sears  Roebuck  and  (Company, 
New  York. 

H.  Z.  Nyland  ot  the  Mabley 
and  C^arew  Company,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Board  to  fdl  a  vacancy. 


Availability  Will  Govern  Color  Promotions 


diversity  stock  so  as  to  appeal  to 
different  clienteles.  .Men’s  wear 
shops  might  well  consider  taking 
on  women’s  wear.  W’omen’s  shops 
might  expand  their  operations  and 
include  children’s  and  iniants’ 
weal. 

Profits  will  be  determined  largely 
by  the  rate  of  turnover  ot  inven¬ 
tory.  Every  effort  should  be  bent 
to  forecasting  the  type  ot  demantl, 
and  to  tlirecting  purchases  to  the 
satislaction  ot  that  tlemand,  so  as 
to  secure  the  most  rapid  turnover. 
Changes  in  the  nature  ot  the  de¬ 
mand  tor  merchandise  bv  the  cus¬ 
tomers  should  be  carefully  watched, 
promjnly  reported  to  those  in 
charge,  and  courageouslv  atted 
upon.  .\s  the  number  ot  women 
employed  in  industry  increases,  the 
satisfaction  of  their  apparel  needs 
may  well  become  one  ot  the  major 
problems  to  be  met  by  the  mer¬ 
chandise  manager. 

Eliminate  Slow  .Movers 

.Slow  movers  should  be  elimi¬ 
nated  as  fast  as  possible.  In  1943, 
it  will  be  an  improper  operation 
to  sit  with  an  unlortunate  pur¬ 
chase,  because  of  the  theory  that 
all  goods  will  be  in  such  demand 
that  a  purchase  which  has  been 
proved  to  be  incorrect  must  even¬ 
tually  find  its  way  into  profitable 
sales.  A  sale  is  profitable  not  only 
because  its  markup  is  satisfactory, 
but  because  it  adds  to  the  good¬ 
will  of  the  store  in  the  mind  ot  the 
customer. 

A  purchase  is  good  only  when 
it  has  been  consummated  by  a  prof¬ 
itable  and  good-w'ill  creating  distri¬ 
bution.  Retail  establishments  in 
1943  must  more  than  ever  liefore 
subscribe  to  the  principle  that  a 
retail  department  store  is  an  opera¬ 
ting  organism,  not  a  museum  for 
displav,  or  a  storage  house  for  un¬ 
wise  purchases.  The  hoarding  of 
slow-movers  because  of  the  fear  of 
having  no  merchandise  on  hand  at 
a  later  time  may  well  prove  to  be 

The  best  defense  in  retailing  in 
1943  is  an  active  offensive,  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  that  by  seeking  to  serve 
your  customers,  you  best  sere  e  your¬ 
selves.  .\nd  by  assuring  your  own 
survival  you  demonstrate  again,  as 
you  did  during  the  Great  Depres¬ 
sion  that  you  are  moved  by  the 
times  and  that  you  can  move  with 
them. 


WHILE  color  will  be  more  im¬ 
portant  than  ever  in  spring 
costumes  because  of  the  simplifica¬ 
tion  of  styling,  the  colors  to  be  pro¬ 
moted  are  largely  a  matter  ot  avail¬ 
ability  this  year,  says  the  NRDGA 
Color  Card  Committee.  The  Spring, 
1943  color  card  stresses  the  natural 
tones— gray  anti  beige— “because  of 
the  fact  that  they  lake  little  dye  and 
are  good  duration  colors.’’ 

Possible  scarcities  ot  dves  should 
not  prevent  fashion  tlepartments 
from  developing  and  promoting  a 
definite  color  program,  says  the 
Committee:  “You  may  not  be  able 
to  match  exactly  in  merchandise 
from  all  of  your  resources  the  colors 
on  the  card  this  season,  but  your 
committee  believes  you  will  find  al¬ 
ternate  shades  in  the  same  color 
values.” 


Colors  swatched  on  the  new  card 
(tor  coats  and  suits,  dresses  and 
millinery)  are  now  available  and 
are  recommended  by  houses  recog¬ 
nized  for  authentic  color  informa¬ 
tion. 

“Black,”  the  committee  finds,  “is 
less  important  than  it  has  been  tor 
many  spring  seasons.  The  commit¬ 
tee  feels  that  the  reason  tor  this  is 
a  direct  reaction  from  the  solemnity 
of  war.  The  civilian  wants  to  ap¬ 
pear  as  cheerful  as  possible,  even  in 
her  clothes,  to  avoid  that  look  of 
mourning.  .  .  .  The  committee  be¬ 
lieves  strongly  in  the  cheering  effect 
of  color  on  the  average  customer, 
and  recommends  that  stores  defi¬ 
nitely  promote  it  as  long  as  it  is 
available  and  patriotically  possible 
to  do  so.” 
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Post-War  Planning 


Saut  Cohm  “  i  he  retailer  can  join  wu  h  o  i  hers 

IMERESTEI)  IN  A  CIVIC  PLAN  TO  ORGANIZE  A  LIMIIED 
I)I\  IDEM)  C:ORPORA  I  ION  FOR  I'HE  PURPOSE  OF  HELPING 
I  HE  lU  ILDINC,  INDl  S  I  RV."* 


in  this  couiitiA  loi  tcMi  years  alui 
ihe  war.  OI  these,  1  iiiillioii  (oiild 
he  niacle  on  a  eonmiereial  aiul  prol- 
ilahle  basis  lor  iiieome  i>roiii)s 
whicli  ean  alloid  hoiisiiii;.  and 
al>oni  (iOh.hOO  (onld  he  made  with 
some  government  snhsithcs. 


The  merehani  (its  into  tlie  post 
war  world  to  a  Inller  extent 
than  ever  Itelore.  Ihe  em¬ 
phasis  will  he  oti  distril)ntioti  not 
onlv  distrihntion  ol  "oods  hnt  dis- 
trihntion  ol  looil,  health,  shelter, 
atttl  the  hasie  retpiiiements,  neces¬ 
sities,  aiul  Inxitries  to  whith  we  ate 
etititleil.  1  he  merehattt  heroines 
more  importatit  thati  e\er  heloie. 
I)inin»  the  war  his  prohlem  is  to 
survive;  to  remain  litpiid;  to  tiiin 
his  sails  whett  neeessarv;  to  lav  the 
lonndation  lor  a  type  ol  distrihn- 
tioti  tnore  in  keepini;  with  lower 
costs  ol  prodtietion  which  itulnsiry 
knows  it  mnst  tleliver.  1  he  tner- 
chant  tnust  create  a  hif*f>er  and  bet¬ 
ter  market-place.  Onr  history  has 
been  one  ol  creating  plant  capacity 
and  ol  piling  np  savings  which 
have  heeti  pitt  into  the  productive 
machine.  M  e  have  not  yet  found 
a  ivay  of  (iralin^  (idetiuale  eujoy- 
UK'ttt  of  our  uutiouul  fdutiL  In  this 
process,  we,  as  tnerchants,  have  a 
great  job  to  do  in  the  post  war  era. 

Join  with  Industrialists 
and  Civic  Groups 

.\inong  other  things,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  industrial  and  civic 
groups  we  can  help  to: 

1.  .\void  mass  ttnemployment 
even  at  the  expense  of  some  profit 
during  the  readjitstmetit  and  con¬ 
version  period. 

2.  Work  with  constructive  plans 
of  government  which  will  produce 
real  employment  throitgh  produc¬ 
tive  works. 

3.  Reduce  the  costs  of  both  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  because 
the  econotny  will  not  have  enotigh 
left  to  maintain  living  standards  on 
the  basis  of  former  costs  if  the  go\- 

•Saul  Cohn,  President,  C;itv  Stores  C.o., 
Inc.,  Chairman  NRDtiA  Committee  on 
Post  War  Planning. 


ernment  sticks  to  its  planning  and 
has  the  listal  reipiirements  now 
contemplated.  1  here  are  some  who 
tlisagree  and  believe  the  price  le\el 
will  be  higher. 

1.  Develop  more  lanital  strength 
in  labor-management  relations  so 
that  the  decisions  as  lo  labor  will 
rest  on  a  bttsiness  rather  ih;ni  on  a 
political  lotinilation. 

.j.  (a)operate  with  right  thinking 
people  thronghont  the  country  who 
want  a  svstem  ol  taxation  which 
will  stimulate  employment  anti 
prodtietion  and  not  put  a  punitive 
Idight  upon  enterprise. 

().  .See  tt)  it  that  credit  in  the 
post  war  period  is  available  to  every 
person  worthy  of  it,  free  from  the 
wastes  and  ustiries  which  have  char- 
acteri/ed  the  borrowing  of  money 
in  the  past.  It  ill  behooxu’s  us  lo  It'l 
a  vuliaut  hotnburdicr  fiuy  a  usuri¬ 
ous  price  for  the  bit  of  money  he 
may  need  to  estublish  himself  in 
life  when  he  returns. 

7.  Make  a  keen  investigation  of 
purchasing  power  in  tittr  communi¬ 
ties  and  use  every  rational  means 
to  develop  it  fully. 

8.  Gooperale  with  banks  and  fi¬ 
nancial  institutions  to  this  end, 
and,  whenever  there  is  a  poverty  of 
thinking  or  purpose  on  tlie  part  t)f 
the  financial  element  in  any  com¬ 
munity,  establish  perstmal  Itian 
corporations  or  other  means  of  giv¬ 
ing  access  to  j>urchasing  power. 

9.  Dt)  everything  ptissible  to  en¬ 
courage  and  stiimilate  a  mass  mar¬ 
ket  for  mass  production. 

10.  F'inally,  the  merchant  has  a 
real  job  to  do  with  regard  tt)  the 
replanning  of  cities  and  the  rehous¬ 
ing  of  his  area.  Fhere  are  all  kinds 
of  figures  and  studies  which  have 
been  made,  but  it  is  tjuite  clear  that 
1,000,000  units  a  vear  can  be  built 


Replanning  (aties  and  Housing 

Ihe  retailer  tan  continue  lo 
stiitlv  the  neetls  of  housing  in  his 
comnuinitv  bv  using  surveys  made 
bv  newspapers,  planning  anti  ptib- 
lit  agencies:  bv  knowing  jttst  what 
the  contlition  ol  housing  is  in  his 
comnuinitv,  what  type  of  people 
live  in  the  town,  what  thev  tan  af- 
fortl  to  pav  lor  hotising,  anti  how 
manv  can  allortl  to  own  their  own 
homes.  Fhe  letailer  can  maintain 
in  his  own  store  a  Housing  .Service 
which  will  tell  the  lolks  the  .MiC.’s 
of  htmie  owning  anti  home  financ¬ 
ing.  He  can  make  this  a  part  ol 
his  homelurnishings  bttsiness.  He 
can  inlluence  the  varitms  elements 
in  the  town  interested  in  housing  to 
get  together.  He  can  help  tt)  as¬ 
semble  the  commercial,  mortgage 
and  other  financial  instilntit)ns  in¬ 
terested  in  hotising.  He  tan  help 
to  reach  an  acctirtl  with  labor  or- 
gani/atitms  as  to  wages  anti  meth¬ 
ods  invtilved  in  home  constrticlion. 

In  short,  the  retailer  tan  assist 
in  seeing  to  it  that  the  ttmsumer 
gets  a  real  builtling  tiollar,  free 
from  the  wastes  of  consti  tution  anti 
the  archaic  wavs  of  putting  a  luitise 
together;  free  from  the  mtmopolies 
and  restraints  which  have  been 
practiced  in  this  field;  free  from 
the  antitpiatetl  anti  sometimes  un¬ 
economical  operation  of  mnnicipal 
t;t)des;  free  from  the  unfair  burdens 
which  our  system  of  real  estate 
taxation  createtl:  free  from  the  mis¬ 
takes  in  home  tiwning  anti  home 
financing,  which  have  stootl  in  the 
wav  of  a  sound  national  housing 
poliev. 

No  movement  of  the  folks  at 
home  will  be  a  better  morale 
builder  ftir  the  men  at  war.  It 
will  add  to  their  understanding  of 
what  they  are  fighting  for. 
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Limited  Dividend  (^urporatons 
I  lie  retailer  eaii  join  uiili  oiliers 
interested  in  a  eivit  plan  to  or]i;ati- 
ize  a  Limited  Dividetitl  (airporation 
lot  the  ptnpose  ol  helping;  the 
l)iiildin,<r  indiistrv  in  his  area.  I'his 
Corporatioti  eoiild  do  needed  re- 
seaidi  as  to  the  eonditions,  (oiild 
provide  a  revohin^  hind  lor  those 


interested  in  owning  homes,  eonld 
make  temporary  investments  atid 
f^et  its  money  hack  with  a  leason- 
al)le  rate  of  interest. 

It  is  stiffgested  tliat  we  have  in 
each  city  or  sizealile  town  in  this 
country  an  .\nntial  Mtinicipal  (ion- 
f^ress  for  Free  Fttter|)i  ise.  Fhis 
(iotit^ress  (otdd  explore  how  lar  tlte 
facilities  in  eadi  area  tan  he  ntiii/ed 


to  meet  the  diallettf^e  of  a  new  era; 
could  take  advatitaf^e  ol  the  new 
tilings  and  the  tiew  ideas  that  will 
come  otit  in  productive  held  as  a 
result  of  the  war-^chea|Kr  lionsing 
liecanse  of  the  experietice  with  de¬ 
fense  hotising:  aeronatitics  atid  its 
hv-products;  plastics  and  synthetics; 
tiew  wavs  of  production;  new  think¬ 
ing  atid  new  action. 


LphUv  €aHHidi§i  \  frf.me.ndoi  s  offor  i  i  \n  v  for  fhe  .s.\le  of  fl  rm.sh- 
iN(.s.  .\c;(;essorif:.s  .wd  miscell.xneoi  s  ec^i  if.mex  f  i  ilx  f  voi:  sell  fo  ho.me 
OWNERS.”* 


THERFi  is  no  donht  that  wt 
are  lating  a  real  shortage  in 
the  post-wat  period  as  a  re- 
stilt  ol  oil!  latk  ol  hniiding  in  the 
.‘{(Is.  om  total  ahsetice  of  hniiding 
(hiring  the  war  itsell.  and  om  usual 
losses  Irom  lire  and  ohsolesceiite. 

.Need  lot  hotising  is  one  thing— 
demand  is  somethitig  else  and  that 
1)1  ing')  in  the  po|mlation  lactor. 

We  are  experiencing  a  signiricant 
(liange  in  onr  popttlation  wliidi  is 
going  to  allett  lavoralily  our  home 
hniiding  market. 

While  the  late  of  gmwili  ol  our 
total  |>opulalion  has  dedined.  the 
mimherol  people  iu  that  important 
age  group  of  2")  to  14  is  still  grow- 
itig  laster  than  at  any  time  iti  our 
history  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
iititil  ahout  HI.MI,  when  the  increase 
in  that  age  group  will  hcgin  to  slow 
down  hut  it  will  not  actually  de- 
(line  in  ntnnher  until  ahout  19.5.7, 
or  fully  12  years  hence. 

Demand  Prospec  ts  in  Post- 
War  Period 

Fo  tpiote  actital  ligures.  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  total  popttlation  of 
otir  country  of  all  age  groups  will 
increase  ahout  fi.5%  from  1940  to 
19.50,  hut  that  important  age  group 
ol  25  to  44  will  increase  12%.  I 
have  referred  to  this  age  group  of 
25  to  44  as  an  itnportant  group 
kc  ause  it  is  within  tliis  age  bracket 
that  we  have  our  best  prospects  of 
marriage  and  the  ability  to  save 
monev  to  put  into  homes  atid  home 
furnishings.  Fhis  group  might  he 
belter  described  as  the  demand  fac¬ 
tor  lor  homes  in  the  post-war  period 
that  lies  ahead. 

•Lcslif  M.  Cassidy,  \’itc-l’rfsiilciit  and 
(icneral  Manager,  Building  Materials 
Dept..  (ohns-Manville  C.ompanv,  .\evv 
■Sork. 


Fheie  is  one  other  phase  ol  the 
poptdation  lactor  that  shotdd  not 
he  overlooked  in  tonsidering  ftiture 
housing  retpiirements,  and  that  is. 
possible  shifts  in  large  nunihers  of 
out  poptdation.  Home  building  in 
important  volume  takes  place  where 
people  move  to  and  not  where  they 
move  Irom  or  where  thev  mav  stav 
|mt.  We  are  going  to  have  some 
sizable  shilts  in  poptdation  alter 
the  war.  Fhoiisands  of  people  who 
have  migrated  to  lenipotarv  indits- 
irial  lot  at  ions,  for  war  purposes, 
are  either  going  hack  home  or  will 
seek  a  more  pernianeni  industrial 
area  in  which  to  live.  In  either  of 
these  cases,  more  housitig  is  .going 
to  he  retptired. 

In  other  instances,  indtisity  that 
was  located  during  the  war  as  tetn- 
porarv  is  going  to  become  pernia- 
netit.  Feople  tinder  war  conditions 
have  been  satisfied  to  live  in  trail¬ 
ers,  rooming  houses  and  tither  tem- 
porarv  forms  of  housing,  hut  when 
the  war  is  over  more  permanent 
housing  is  going  to  he  retptired  to 
house  them  in  those  areas.  Faster 
transportation,  expanded  highway 
facilities,  decentralization  of  some 
of  our  industries  to  the  interior 
part  of  our  country— all  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  sizable  shifts  in  popula¬ 
tion. 

Building  Activity  May  Triple 
Pre-War  Decade’s 

W'e  could  go  to  greater  lengths 
to  substantiate  the  opinion  that  the 
housing  indiistrv  is  facing  a  favor¬ 
able  market  after  the  war,  hut  I 
think  you  will  agree  that  1  have 
submitted  sufficient  evidence  to 
justify  this  optimistic  outlook.  In 
total  it  is  conservative  to  estimate 
that  at  a  minimum  we  will  have 


Irom  2  to  .‘{  limes  as  iiiaiiv  homes 
built  iu  the  ten  vear  perit)d  fol¬ 
lowing  the  war  as  were  tonsiructed 
in  the  ten  vears  prior  to  the  war. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  a  big 
housing  market  alter  the  war,  the 
next  tpieslions  that  arise  are: 

What  will  the  average  home  cost 
the  (onsiimer? 

How  will  it  tliller  from  the  home 
ol  the  past? 

Will  it  be  a  better  home? 

Let’s  see  if  we  tan  forecast  some 
of  the  answers  to  these  important 
tpieslions. 

Good  Housing  Predicted  in 
.$.?5()0-  .$4000  Range 

Fo  start  with,  it  is  safe  to  predict 
that  the  great  majority  of  our  post¬ 
war  housing  will  be  low  cost  hous¬ 
ing.  I  :im  not  going  to  atlem})t  to 
set  an  actual  valuation  other  than 
to  say  that  housing  units  will  have 
an  average  valuation  of  less  than 
.S5,000.  Fhe  size  and  cost  of  hous¬ 
ing  units  in  this  country  had  been 
dro|)pin.g  up  to  the  start  of  the  war. 
FH.\  ligures  show  that  new  single 
family  homes  tin  which  mortgages 
were  accepted  in  1940  had  an  aver¬ 
age  valuation  of  .S5,0.59  including 
land.  Fhis  re[)resented  a  very  ma¬ 
terial  reduction  in  costs  since  193(1. 
In  individual  markets  just  prior  to 
the  start  of  the  war.  builders  were 
demonstrating  that  they  could  de¬ 
liver  good  housing  in  the  .S4,000 
range.  With  further  improvements 
that  can  be  expected  within  the  in- 
dustrv,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  too 
optimistic  to  jjredict  that  good 
single  family  houses  are  going  to 
be  available  in  the  .S3, .500  to  .S4,000 
range  in  the  ])ost-war  period. 

Fhe  house  of  the  future,  to  be 
acceptable  to  the  .Xmerican  public. 


Fehruarv.  194.3 
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is  one  that  must  otter  low  cost  of 
maintenance.  More  permanent 
and  maintenance-free  materials  tvill 
contribute  to  lower  upkeep  cost. 
Roofings,  sidings  and  interiors  that 
require  constant  upkeep  or  replace¬ 
ment  will  give  way  to  more  perma¬ 
nent  types,  even  though  thev  mav 
add  a  little  to  the  original  cost  of 
the  house.  greater  use  of  metals 
and  plastics  will  contribute  in  this 
direction  but  not  in  a  major  wav 
to  start  with.  These  two  classes  of 
materials  have  a  definite  place  in 
the  house  of  the  future  but  it  is 
going  to  take  them  some  time  to 
displace  other  forms  of  low  cost 
materials  already  entrenched  in  the 
housing  field. 

Partial  Prefabrication  Will 
Be  C^ommon 

Any  discussion  on  housing  would 
be  incomplete  without  a  few  com¬ 
ments  on  the  constantly  debated 
question  of  whether  or  not  our 
house  of  tomorrow  will  be  a  pre¬ 
fabricated  house.  Emergency  war 
retjuirements  have  made  it  possible 
for  us  to  learn  a  good  deal  about 
prefabricated  housing  that  was  not 
known  up  until  a  year  ago.  From 
results  obtained  to  date,  it  is  seri¬ 
ously  questioned  whether  prefabri¬ 
cated  houses,  that  is,  houses  built 
completely  in  factories,  will  form  a 
big  part  of  our  future  housing. 
Partial  prefabrication,  however,  at 
the  job  site  where  homes  in  great 
number  are  to  be  built  at  one  loca¬ 
tion,  will  probably  be  rather  com¬ 
mon  in  the  industry.  We  can  defi¬ 
nitely  look  forward  to  having  more 
materials  and  parts  of  the  home  be¬ 
ing  delivered  to  the  job  site  in  more 
finished  form,  thereby  reducing  the 
amount  of  labor  and  time  previous¬ 
ly  required  at  the  job  location. 

Opportunity  for  Selling 
Homefurnishings 

What  does  this  housing  market 
and  the  type  of  house  that  we  will 
have  in  the  future  mean  to  you 
men  in  the  retail  industry?  It  fore¬ 
casts  a  tremendous  opportunity  for 
the  sale  of  furnishings,  accessories 
and  miscellaneous  equipment  that 
you  sell  to  home  owners.  To  some 
stores  it  will  mean  a  greater  oppor¬ 
tunity  than  others  but  only  because 
some  of  those  stores  will  make  a 
greater  opportunity  of  it. 


George  3ieAneogi  “regional  planning  is  now  ur¬ 
gently  NEEDED  TO  ANALYZE  THE  INDUS  l  RIAL  AND  COM¬ 
MERCIAL  ASSETS  OF  EVERY  METROPOLITAN  DISTRICl  .”* 


WH.Vr  tloes  city  and  region¬ 
al  planning  accomplish  for 
the  retail  merchant?  I 
think  the  functioti  of  such  plan¬ 
ning  as  it  relates  to  the  merchant 
accomplishes  three  things.  Plan¬ 
ning  as  it  affects  the  development 
of  both  railway  and  surface  traffic 
facilities,  makes  it  easier  and  more 
convenient  for  customers  to  come 
to  stores.  Planning  as  it  improves 
emplovment  opportunities  and 
lowers  costs  of  living,  helps  to  pro¬ 
vide  customers  with  monev  to  spend 
in  stores.  Planning  lowers  costs  of 
distribution.  .\s  these  three  results 
of  citv  and  regional  foresight  make 
themselves  felt,  the  rest  of  the  mer¬ 
chants’  job — the  selling  jolr^is  im¬ 
measurably  facilitated. 

Metropolitan  Area  Planning 

From  the  point  of  view  of  city 
and  regional  planning,  there  are 
two  kinds  of  retail  stores;  those 
that  sell  to  a  metropolitan  market 
(for  example,  the  downtown  de¬ 
partment  store  or  specialty  shop) 
and  those  that  cater  to  a  residen¬ 
tial  community  market  (for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  branch  store  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs  or  the  neighborhood  retail 
store.) 

Regional  planning  is  presently 
and  urgently  needed  to  analyze 
the  industrial  and  commercial  as¬ 
sets  of  everv  metropolitan  district 
so  that  the  effects  of  national,  state 
and  local  policies  can  be  judged  in 
their  true  perspective. 

W’e  must  make  it  easier  for  the 
customer  to  come  to  your  door.  We 
must  enable  him  to  have  as  much 
purchasing  power  as  possible.  \Ve 
must  also  distribute  the  goods  he 
buys  at  as  low  a  price  as  possible. 

You  may  well  ask.  w'ho  does  this 
regional  planning?  The  federal 
government,  although  it  recognizes 
the  140  metropolitan  districts  for 
census  purposes,  has  not  vet  devel¬ 
oped  any  organization  which  deals 
with  the  effect  of  federal  action 


•George  McAneny,  Title  Guarantee  8: 
Trust  Co.,  Direct«)r  of  the  Regional  Plan¬ 
ning  .\sso.,  N.  Y. 


upon  these  areas.  Where  metro- 
|)olitan  area  planning  is  being  car¬ 
ried  on.  it  is  generally  by  member¬ 
ship  associations  organized  and 
supported  by  retailers,  manufactitr- 
ers,  bankers,  business  and  real  es¬ 
tate  men  who  all  have  a  stake  in 
the  metropolitan  area  in  which 
they  tlo  business.  For  example,  in 
Chicago  there  is  the  ('.hicago  Reg¬ 
ional  Planning  .Association,  in 
Cleveland,  the  Cleveland  Regional 
.Association,  in  Pittsburgh,  the 
Pittsburgh  Regional  Planning 
.Association,  and  in  the  three-state 
New  York  area,  the  Regional  Plan 
.Association. 

The  Neighborhood  Store 

W'c  find  some  differentiation  in 
city  planning  requirements.  ^Vhere- 
as  the  downtown  store  must  rely  on 
the  metropolitan  transportation  sys¬ 
tem  to  bring  its  citstomers  to  its 
door,  the  local  store  seeks  out  the 
customer  bv  locating  its  facilities 
near  his  home.  One  of  the  baffling 
elements  in  store  location  during 
the  past  thirty  years  has  been  the 
shifting  preference  of  city  people 
from  one  residential  area  to  another 
due  to  the  invention  and  perfection 
of  subway,  bus  and  motor  car.  A 
community  store  is  apt  to  lose  its 
position  verv  rapidly  with  swings 
of  po|)ulation  from  suburb  to  sub¬ 
urb  or  from  one  part  of  town  to 
another. 

It  is  now  recognized  that  these 
migrations  of  residential  popula¬ 
tion  are  caused  in  large  measure 
by  lack  of  plantiing  in  the  lavout 
of  residential  areas  so  as  to  insure 
adequate  and  lasting  satisfaction  as 
a  place  to  live.  I’he  cycle  of  rapid 
subdivision,  overcrowding  of  laiul. 
and  traffic  congestion  has  occurred 
in  city  after  city  since  1900.  The 
results  are  visible  in  many  blighted 
residential  areas,  abandoned  by  the 
more  jmtsperous  elements  of  the 
city’s  population,  and  in  rotting 
ribbon  developments  along  city 
avenues  atid  suburban  highways 
once  regarded  as  business  locations 
of  choice  character. 
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As  the  nation’s  urban  |X)plation 
is  becoming  more  and  more  stable 
in  total  size,  so  its  urban  residen¬ 
tial  areas  must,  through  proper 
planning,  achieve  stability  and  per¬ 
manence.  If  plans  are  not  per¬ 
fected  to  acnieve  this  end,  the  com- 
itig  post-war  developtnents  will  re- 
j)eat  the  wasteful  cvcle  of  Ittiilding 
atid  scrapping  of  residential  areas, 
a  process  which  dislocates  both 
bttilding  and  trade,  and  creates  a 
peiinanent  burdeti  of  city  taxes  to 
])av  for  and  maintain  half  aban¬ 
doned  streets  and  utilities. 

I  urge  those  of  vou  who  have  tiot 
done  so  to  visit  Forest  Hills  on 
Long  Island  and  I’archester  in  The 
lirotix  to  see  what  1  atn  talking 
about.  The  retail  tnerchatits  of 
I’ai  kchc-ster.  a  major  housitig  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Itisuratice  Cotnpanv.  itt  the 
Litv  of  \ew  York,  have  12.(MMt  fam¬ 
ilies  within  c“asv  walking  distance 
of  stores  within  the  development 
area.  Offsti  eet  parkitig  space  per¬ 
mits  the  residents  of  adjoining 
areas  to  shop  in  these  same  stores. 
A  |)ermanent  (ommunitv  has  been 
treated  which  is  protected  from 
throtigh  public  traffic  aticl  served 
with  open  spaces  assuring  acleqitate 
light  and  air  and  rc'creatiotial 
areas. 

Contrast  this  development  with 
the  ribbon  development  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Post  Road  (or  insert  the  tiame 
of  the  appropriate  major  traffic 
artery  of  voitr  vicinitv)  on  which 
shopping  centers  are  strung  like 
beads  on  a  string  at  considerable 
distance  from  the  better  residen¬ 
tial  areas  and  withoitt  a  stopping 
place  for  aittotnobiles  except  at  a 
limited  tutmber  of  coveted  curb 
spaces. 

In  the  city  of  the  future  1  can 
see  a  place  for  both  downtown 
stores  and  for  residetitial  neighbor¬ 
hood  stores.  The  former  will  be 
serwcl  bv  better  transportatiott,  the 
latter  will  cater  to  more  stable  com- 
mutiities.  Both  will  be  subject  to 
lower  citv  taxes  as  efficiencv  of  citv 
lavotit  reclaitns  areas  that  tiow  do 
not  pay  their  own  wav. 

I  here  is  nothing  to  stop  this 
progress  except  the  inertia  that 
fails  to  capitalize  upoti  the  forces 
of  modern  citv  and  regional  plan¬ 
ning  as  the  first  practical  means  of 
pre|)aring  our  cities  for  post-war 
opportunities. 


David  C.  Prinvvz  “pl.vnning  must  incxude  an  or¬ 
derly  C.ONVERSION  FROM  ALL  OUT  WAR  PRODLICniON 
roWARl)  ALL  OUT  PEACETIME  PRODUC  LION,’* 


The  fruits  of  victory  will  tiot 
be  forthcoming  if  we  do  not 
begin  at  once  to  plan  for  the 
kinds  ol  fruits  we  would  like  to 
rea|).  Lhat  plannitig  tnust  include- 
ati  orderly  contersion  Irom  all-out 
war  piocluctioti  tceward  an  all-out 
peacetime  j)rodutiion.  Lhe  time 
towaicl  which  our  pieparations  are 
being  made  is,  therelme,  not  an 
.Vnnistice  Day,  but  some  time  alter, 
when  our  machinery  will  be  run- 
nitig  smoothly,  seising  the  needs  ol 
mankind. 

Iti  order  to  make  out  piepara- 
tiotis  toward  that  titne,  three  steps 
are  necessary:  First,  we  must  visual¬ 
ize  the  over-all  jiicture  ol  our  peace- 
titne  world,  so  as  to  get  the  \  at  ions 
lactors  of  our  complicated  society 
in  the  proper  perspective.  Second, 
we  must  break  down  the  elements 
of  that  peacetime  society  so  that 
each  of  us  can  see  the  part  he  should 
plav.  Lhircl,  we  must  see  which 
steps  toward  that  goal  tnust  be 
taketi,  so  that  cotiversioti  can  be 
made  in  an  orderly  matnier  without 
bottlenecks  of  all  kinds  insolving 
seriotts  tratisitiotial  utiemploymeiu. 

Future  Taxes 

Perhajis  sotne  have  cpiestioned 
whether  such  a  progratn  is  possible, 
at  the  outset.  We  read  almost  daily 
of  mounting  Federal  debt:  we  are 
approaching  a  day  <m  which  we 
will  all  have  to  make  returns  lor 
the  highest  income  tax  iti  our  his¬ 
tory.  It  sometimes  seems  hard  to 
believe  that,  with  this  burden,  we 
can  possible  get  started  oti  a  recoti- 
versioti  to  a  prosperous  and  profit¬ 
able  peace.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
considerable  evidetice  that  if  we  do 
our  part  to  see  that  the  appropriate 
goods  and  services  are  available 
with  proper  stocks  oti  retail  shelves, 
the  purchasing  power  will  not  be 
lackitig  to  enable  busitiess  to  move 
forward  into  a  prosperous  era  in 
spite  of  these  hatulicaps.  Fhere  is 
e\  itlence  that  we  can  do  etiough 
business  to  be  able  to  carry  the  debt 


•l);ivitl  C'..  I’rince,  \’icf-l’residcni.  (iciieral 
Klee  trie  C:o.,  Schnectadv,  N.  Y. 


and  pay  the  taxes  and  still  have 
motley  left  over. 

Some  data  regarding  this  pur¬ 
chasers’  backlog  of  buying  power 
bate  been  assembled  by  the  Na- 
tiotial  .\ssociation  of  Manufacturers 
and  with  their  permission  1  am  re- 
jiroducing  some  of  it. 

Buying  Power  and  Demand 

The  backlog  of  buying  fxm'er: 
that  is,  buying  power  over  and 
above  that  which  tiaturally  flcnvs 
frotn  the  weekly  pay  envelopes. 
I’his  backlog  of  bttving  jiower  con¬ 
sists  of  sotne  SS  billions  of  install¬ 
ment  credit  not  extended;  that  is, 
we  ktiow  from  ex|)erience  that  this 
atnount  of  installment  credit  can 
be  extended  with  safety,  whereas 
now  practically  all  of  this  install- 
metit  credit  has  been  paid  off  and 
retired.  It  is  estimated  that  bv  the 
etui  of  l!)l.'l  there  will  be  S21 
billions  of  War  Bonds  otttstanding 
in  the  hands  of  the  public.  It  is 
cotmnon  knowledge  that  tnost  of 
the  holders  of  these  War  Bonds 
are  thinking  of  thetn  in  terms  of 
deferred  purchases.  Fhere  will 
therefoie  be  a  total  backlog  of  buy- 
itig  power  of  S;{2  billions,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  highest  current  income 
ever  enjoyc-d  bv  the  people  of  the 
United  Slates. 

Against  this  accumulation  of  pur- 
chasitig  ]jower  we  have  an  ever¬ 
growing  delerretl  demand  lor  goods 
and  services.  1  he  NAM  estimates 
that  there  will  be  a  S-II/q  billion 
delerred  demand  lor  housing,  S7 
billions  iti  other  consumers  clitrable 
goods,  and  other  amounts  lor  busi¬ 
ness  ccmstructioti,  eeptipment,  etc., 
bringing  the  total  to  S22i/,  billions 
of  accutiiulaied  needs.  We  should 
worry  far  more  that  the  jieople 
holding  this  vast  fund  of  purchas- 
itig  ])ower  will  not  be  content  to 
wait  until  we  can  supply  their 
needs  in  an  efficient  and  orderly 
manner.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
to  trv  to  formulate  a  picture  in 
perspective  of  what  these  needs  are 
likely  to  be. 

In  HMl.  the  total  national  out¬ 
put  anioutuetl  to  S119t4  billions. 
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W  ith  the  exception  of  SI  1.2  billions 
consumed  for  National  Defense, 
the  rest  of  that  huge  sum  was  spent 
principally  by  people  spending 
their  money  as  they  chose. 

On  this  premise  a  postwar  year 
indicated  as  V'-2— that  is,  two  years 
after  victory— has  been  analyzed.  In 
1941  there  were  51i/4  million  peo¬ 
ple  working.  .\t  the  height  of  the 
war  ettort,  we  may  have  as  many 
as  60  million  people  working:  but 
it  seems  a  conservative  estimate  to 
say  that  w'heti  the  urgency  has 
passed,  elderly  people  will  retire  to 
a  well-earned  rest,  youngsters  will 
go  back  to  school  and  many  women 
doing  their  part  in  the  factory  while 
their  husbands  and  brothers  are  in 
the  war  will  wish  to  return  to  their 
homes,  leaving  some  .57  million  peo¬ 
ple  to  constitute  the  labor  force  in 
our  postwar  year.  It  is  estimated 
that  these  57  million  people  can 
produce,  on  a  40  hour-week  basis, 
a  total  output  with  a  value  of  SI. '15 
billions. 

Coincidentally,  purchasing  pow¬ 
er  of  the  same  amount  will  be  cre¬ 
ated.  Following  patterns  of  past 
expenditure,  this  purchasing  power 
will  be  divided  into  a  total  produc¬ 
tion  and  consumption  of  consumers 
non-durable  goods  of  S52  billions, 
consumers  services  of  S24  billions, 
and  consumers  durable  goods  of 
S13  billions— plus  items  of  construc¬ 
tion.  etc.,  making  up  the  total  of 
.S89  billions  for  direct  consumption. 
Private  investment  should  make  up 
another  $26  billions. 

$3  Billion  in  Electrical  Lines 

WMth  this  picture  of  a  stable  post¬ 
war  year,  we  can  proceed  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  components  of  it  which 
are  of  interest  to  the  different  pro¬ 
ducers  and  distributors  of  our  so¬ 
ciety.  Taking  the  General  Electric 
C.ompany  as  an  example,  we  see 
that  the  total  electrical  component 
of  this  $135  billions  year  should 
be  something  like  $2,894,000,000. 

These  data  are  not  available  sole¬ 
ly  to  large  corporations.  I'hey  arise 
from  analyses  of  data  reported  to 
various  agencies,  of  which  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  is  the  larg¬ 
est  single  one.  From  Department 
of  C^ommerce  records  we  have  made 
our  own  extensions  to  see  what 
amounts  of  business  might  be  done 
in  other  specihe  lines,  as  a  part  of 
a  stable  postwar  year. 


Other  Increases  Analyzed 

Consumers'  nondurable  goods 
come  the  nearest  to  necessities  and 
therefore  would  be  expected  to  in¬ 
crease  the  least  amount— especially 
as  compared  with  1941,  which  was 
a  pretty  good  year.  Nevertheless, 
the  data  shows  that  we  may  expect 
an  overall  average  increase  of  10.7 
per  cent  in  consumption  in  this 
category. 

In  the  consumers’  semi-perishable 
commodities,  an  even  larger  per¬ 
centage  increase  is  probable  because 
these  goods  are  somewhat  more  re¬ 
moved  from  the  bare  essentials. 
This  business,  therefore,  expands 
faster  as  we  go  from  an  economy  of 
scarcity  to  one  ol  plenty.  In  this 
category  an  increase  of  some  22.4 
per  cent  on  the  average  is  to  be 
expected. 

.\  still  greater  increase  is  prob¬ 
able  in  the  case  of  consumers’  dur¬ 
able  g(K>ds,  where  the  increase  over 
1941  may  be  as  much  as  26  per 
cent. 

This  probable  increase  in  busi¬ 
ness  is  not,  of  course,  extended  to 
all  lines;  and  particularly  is  this 
true  in  producers’  durable  goods. 

I  here  are  a  number  of  products 
the  production  of  which  has  beeti 
greatly  increased  as  a  part  of  the 
war  effort,  which  means  shrinkage 
later  because  wartime  production  is 
out  of  all  proportion  to  peacetime 
needs.  In  this  category  an  overall 
reduction  of  25  percent  is  anticipat¬ 
ed.  although  even  here  there  are 
some  lines  which  may  expect  a 
healthy  growth  even  over  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  l941. 

Output  Should  Be  Timed 

It  does  not,  of  course,  follow  that 
production  should  be  started  simul¬ 
taneously  on  all  of  peacetime  lines. 
Some  initial  production  will  un- 
doubtedlv  be  necessary  in  order  to 
relieve  bottlenecks.  For  instance,  in 
the  conversion  of  war  plants  to 
peace  production,  considerable 
amounts  of  factory  machinery  and 
construction  machinerv  will  be  re¬ 
quired  before  the  actual  peacetime 
production  and  distribution  can 
commence.  Building  materials  must 
necessarily  be  supplied  before  the 
construction  industry  can  begin  to 
make  up  the  huge  deficit  in  private 
housing. 


It  will  be  necessary  to  pick  these 
items  out  and  to  devote  specific  at¬ 
tention  to  them  as  soon  as  possible. 
.An  equivalent  situation  exists  re¬ 
garding  the  stocks  of  merchandise 
all  over  the  country.  Fhose  stores 
which  are  most  necessary  to  pre¬ 
serve  our  standard  of  living  should 
be  replenished  before  those  in  lux¬ 
ury  categories.  .Analyses  should 
therefore  be  made  with  both  long 
range  retpiirements  and  immediate 
needs  in  mind. 

Continued  Price  C^ontrol  Neetled 

Fhe  tjuestion  of  whether  price 
control  should  be  continued  has 
been  discussed  in  the  press  ami  else¬ 
where.  In  this  connection  we  have 
as  a  guide  the  experience  at  the 
end  of  the  last  war.  .At  that  time 
price  controls  were  released  and 
prices  soared  to  such  an  extent  that 
a  buyers’  strike,  followed  by  a  short 
depression,  was  the  result.  Fhe 
dislocation  is  much  greater  in  con¬ 
nection  with  World  War  II  because 
war  production  is  occupying  a 
miuh  greater  fraction  of  our  total 
national  facilities.  It  is  therefore 
possible  to  have  a  much  more  vio¬ 
lent  price  rise  coupled  with  a  com¬ 
plete  dislocation  of  both  manufac¬ 
turing  and  distribution  activity. 

It  would  seem  wise,  therefore,  to 
have  price  control  continue  and 
then  have  it  gradually  released  only 
w'hen  a  majority  of  suppliers  are 
prepared  to  meet  the  demand.  By 
that  time  the  law  of  supply  ami 
demand  may  be  expected  to  deter¬ 
mine  prices  whereas  in  the  first  rush 
accidental  scarcity  would  be  the 
dominant  force. 

War  Bonds  Should  Be  Held 

New  purchasing  power  is  created 
when  this  new  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  is  carried  out.  Fherefore, 
some  people  arc  afraid  that  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  purchasing  jiower  may 
constitute  a  serious  menace  to  the 
stability  of  our  society.  It  would 
seem  a  shortsighted  policv  to  en¬ 
courage  the  holders  of  Goternment 
Bonds  to  expect  that  they  can  hll 
all  their  deferred  re(|uirements  im¬ 
mediately  upon  the  expiration  of 
the  war.  Rather,  there  should  be  a 
nation-wide  campaign  to  con\ince 
the  holders  of  these  bonds  that  they 
should  keep  them  for  insurance 
against  illness,  accident  and  old 
age. 
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Wallace  Calls  Private 
Enterprise  Essential 

VICIE  PRESIDENT  HENRY  A. 

W'ALL ACT  (who  was  obliged 
to  laiuel  liis  appearance  as  guest 
speaker  at  the  NRDCiA  Wartime 
Conlercnce)  gave  an  interview  tt) 
the  Associated  Press  on  |anuary 
21ih,  in  which  he  predicted  a  post¬ 
war  America  in  which  “individual 
initiative  and  enterprise  and  gov- 
ertnnent  responsibility  lor  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare  will  continue  to  pull 
in  double  liarness  lor  a  better  lile 
lor  our  peo|)le.” 

Competition  Incentive  Needed 
“  rite  spirit  of  competiti<»n,”  he 
said,  “will  and  must  continue  to 
be  one  of  our  tnain  drivitig  forces. 

“We  tan  have  full  emj)loyment 
in  this  country  without  destroying 
pri\ate  initiative,  private  capital 
or  private  enterprise. 

“Ciovernment  tan  and  must  ac¬ 
cept  the  major  responsibilities  for 
filling  in  whatever  gaps  business 
leaves. 

“Ehe  more  private  enterprise 
succeeds  in  maintaining  full  em¬ 
ployment,  the  less  government 
spetuling  will  be  required. 

“liusiness  meti  will  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  do  what  competition  has 
always  tended  to  make  them  do— 
to  reduce  prices  as  costs  fall,  to  in¬ 
crease  the  levels  of  sales  and  em¬ 
ployment,  to  use  profits  only  as  an 
intentite  to  increase  production  or 
lower  costs. 

Government  Will  Take  Up 
Wherever  Business  Leaves  Off 
“To  the  extent  that  there  are 
areas  of  unemployment  left  despite 
these  efforts  by  business,  Govern¬ 
ment  must  and  will  step  in  to  see 
that  all  people  have  opportunities 
for  work  and  to  establish  such  mini¬ 
mum  standards  of  living  that  no 
member  of  the  community  suffers 
even  though  business  temporarily 
and  in  part  fails  to  ])ro\ide  oppor¬ 
tunities  at  good  work  for  all  people. 

“If  we  can  work  out  the  ways  to 
keej)  production  going  on  an  etpial- 
ly  high  level  after  the  fighting  ends, 
e\ery  family  can  enjoy  a  comfort¬ 
able  income,  even  though  there 
continue  to  be  wide  differences  be¬ 
tween  what  is  earned  by  skilled 
professional  men,  or  inventors,  or 
daring  business  men,  and  what 
average  workers  earn.” 


HERE’S  NEW  BUSINESS 
FOR  YOUR  STORE 


New  customers  for  your  National  Brands 


People  who  have  decided  to  buy  a  certain  make  of 
arrh  support  (or  paint  or  radio)  often  refer  to  the 
Classified  section  of  the  Telephone  Directory  to  find 
who  sells  it.  When  their  favorite  department  store  is 
listed  under  the  trade  mark  of  the  manufacturer  the 
store  often  gets  the  order.  Thus  the  Classified  helps  to 
increase  traffic. 


New  customers  for  your  Service  Dept’s. 

A  store  may  not  immediately  come  to  the  mind  of  a 
prospect  when  special  services  are  desired,  such  as  are 
offered  by  a  Beauty  Salon,  Radio  or  Watch  Repairing 
Department.  Many  establishments,  realizing  this,  adver¬ 
tise  under  the  various  classifications  in  the  Directory. 
Thus  they  direct  more  business  their  way. 


Would  you  like  this  new  business  for  your  store?  Then 
call  the  business  office  of  your  telephone 
company  and  ask  for  the  Directory  Adver- 
tising  Representative.  He  can  advise  you, 
and  help  you  plan  an  effective  campaign. 
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Conference  High  Points  Summed  Up 
from  Smaller  Store  Viewpoint 


The  members  ol  ilie  liureau 
ot  Smaller  Stores  covered  the 
whole  broad  Irotit  ot  retail¬ 
ing  at  the  Wartime  (ionlerence 
through  the  medium  ot  panel  dis¬ 
cussions  of  six  ot  the  major  general 
session  subjects. 

The  practical  note  was  supplied 
by  the  speakers  who  were  store  men 
and  who  had  listened  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  session  subjects  trom  the 
smaller  store  point  ot  view.  Their 
remarks  were  brief  because  of  the 
type  ot  session  and  in  consetjuence 
we  have  culled  Irom  what  they  said 
terse  statements  which  we  believe 
are  worth  a  lot  ot  thought  by  store 
men. 

*  #  * 

MAxNPOWER 

“Don't  get  hopeless  and  don’t  say 
that  it  can’t  be  done.  We  are  going 
to  get  the  necessary  people  to  work 
in  our  stores.’’— 7'.  MtUikeu, 
J.  W.  Milliken,  Inc.,  Traverse  City, 
Mich. 

«  #  * 

“If  we  haveti’t  trained  our  sales¬ 
people  to  sell  e\ery  place  in  the 
store,  belore  1 11  El  is  over,  we  re  go¬ 
ing  to  have  to  do  it."  M.  Desenherg, 
Ki?ig  Clothing  Co.,  Flint,  Mich. 

*  «  « 

“Manpower  isti't  a  jiroblem;  it’s 
a  situation.  A  problem  is  something 
we  can  solve,  a  situation  is  some¬ 
thing  we  must  accept  atid  make  the 
best  of.”  .  .  .  “We’ve  got  to  keep  our 
heads  level,  manpower  or  no  man¬ 
power  atid  see  that  that  spirit  per¬ 
meates  our  whole  organization.” 
—li.  F.  Greenhei ger.  .M.  P.  (\reen- 
herger  Co.,  .Morristouni ,  X.  /. 

*  #  # 

CUSTOMER  SERVICES 

“Many  of  the  problems  and  ills 
that  we  have  are  imaginarv.  When 
we  first  set  out  to  reduce  services, 
we  found  ourselves  thitikitig  that 
the  customers  wouldn’t  stantl  tor  it, 
but  it’s  surprising  to  find  many 
of  the  things  thev  accept  with  a 
smile.  We’re  going  to  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  reduce  services.  It  isn’t  a 
matter  of  choice  at  all.  We’re  go- 


CLEAVBLAND  HEADS  BUREAU  OF  SMALLER  STORES 

Harry  CLE.WELAND,  W.  W.  Menz  t;o.,  ronington. 
Conn.,  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Board  ot  .\tlvisors  ol 
the  Bureau  ot  .Smaller  Stores  at  its  annual  meeting  during  the 
War-lime  Conference.  .Mr.  Cleaveland  succeeds  Ernest  H. 
Wyckoff,  ot  B.  Wyckolf,  Stroudsburg,  I’a. 

Mr.  William  .Schear,  Leo  .Schear  Co.,  Evansville,  Ind.  was 
chosen  vite-chairman.  Two  vacancies  in  the  Itoard  will  ite  Idled 
in  the  near  future.  The  iucimdtent  members  ot  the  smaller  stores 
advisory  group,  in  addition  to  the  otiicers  include;  Ernest  H. 
Wyckolf,  .\.  B.  Wyckolf,  Stroudsburg,  I’a.;  R.  1*.  Bach,  W.  L. 
Goodnow  Co.,  Keene,  N.  H.;  Morris  Gidterman,  Kaidman’s, 
Colorado  Springs,  Catlo.;  R.  Stanley  Reid,  Wilson’s,  (ireeiilield. 
Mass.;  I*.  L.  I’roud.  Win.  Goodvear  &  Co.,  .\nn  Arbor,  Mich.; 
D.  L.  LcBolt,  Levy-Wolf,  Inc.,  Springlield,  Mo.;  .Marvin  Oreck. 
Oreck’s,  Duluth,  Minn.;  L.  \'.  Harris,  .Munger’s,  Herkimer,  N.  V. 


ing  to  think  in  terms  of  sell-selec¬ 
tion.  Now,  those  are  wortls  which, 
at  lust,  sort  ot  hit  us  between  the 
eyes.  But  we  lind  it  isn’t  so  com¬ 
plicated.  It’s  just  a  matter  ot  dis¬ 
playing  your  merchandise  so  that 
the  customer  can  buy  it  just  a  little 
bit  easier  and  so  that  we  can  tlo  the 
job  with  less  people."— l]'i/liani 
Schear,  Leo  Schear  Co.,  Fx’ansx’ille. 
Ind. 

«  *  « 

“I  think  that  our  stores  must  re¬ 
tain  their  personality.  We  can’t 
conform  with  the  chain  tvpe  ot  op¬ 
eration.  .\s  tar  as  we’re  (oncet  ned, 
we  exjtect  to  be  in  business  all  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  and  after  the  war. 
We’ve  been  in  btisiness  tor  more 
than  half  a  centtirv  and  have  built 
that  business  in  part  on  customer 
ser\ices  and  better-type  merchan¬ 
dise.”— D.  L.  Leliolt,  Lex'X-lVolf, 
Springfield.  Mo. 

«  «  «( 

“In  regard  to  self-selection  (I 
don’t  think  that  term  is  inclusive 
or  yet  explicit  enough) ,  I  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  that  you’ll  get  out  ot  it  just 
what  \ou  put  into  it.  Get  together 
the  people  who  get  things  done  in 
your  store,  get  them  interested. 
Lhen,  go  and  stand  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  and  look  at  it,  take  the  mer¬ 
chandise  in  vour  hand,  and  sav. 


’What  tan  we  do  with  this  partitu- 
lar  merihaiulise,  in  this  particular 
department,  in  our  particular  store, 
to  make  it  easier  tor  our  customers 
to  buy  it  aiul  out  salespe<tple  to 
sell  it.’  "—Ralph  P.  Grant,  .Meyers- 
.Arnold,  Greenx’ille,  S.  C. 

#  *  # 

INVENTORY  LIMITATIONS 

“Remember  that  the  intention  ot 
the  Inventory  Limitations  Order  is 
to  make  the  goods  go  around,  and 
the  smart  alecks  who  are  going  to 
try  to  l)uy  all  they  can,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  their  acttial  needs  or  to  the 
ortler,  are  not  only  going  to  get 
themselves  in  trouble,  but  also 
bring  trouble  to  all  of  tis  in  the 
retail  trade.  .  .  .  We  buv  goods  to 
sell,  not  to  hoard  them  or  put  them 
in  the  warehouse.”— M.  Gnberniun, 
Kaufman’s,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
*  «  # 

“I  think  we  do  not  ha\e  to  worry 
about  buying  too  much  merchan¬ 
dise.  1  think  we  have  to  worry 
about  buving  the  right  amount  of 
merchandise  ot  the  right  kind.”— 
Clark  F.  Simon,  D.  J.  Cole  Co., 
Billings,  Mont. 

#  «  « 

TAXATION  AND  CREDIT 

“Because  ot  high  corporate  taxes, 
I  think  it  would  be  wise  tor  manv 
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small  stores,  doing,  say,  $500,000 
and  under,  and  owned  by  one  or 
a  small  group  of  individuals,  to 
consider  seriously  giving  up  the 
corporate  lorni. 

“In  the  last  boom  period,  during 
the  ' Twenties,  the  corporation  taxes 
were  toinparatively  low.  The  result 
was  that,  while  a  great  many  busi¬ 
nesses  t(K>k.  a  terrific  beating  in  the 
Thiriies,  they  had  accumulated  re- 
serws  from  the  years  of  high  prolit 
which  enabled  them  to  get  through 
the  lean,  difficult  years.  Now,  the 
eliect  of  the  present  tax  law  is  that 
we’re  not  going  to  be  able  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  reserves  during  these  good 
years.  So  I  think  it  is  important 
that  exery  small  store  owner  an¬ 
alyze  his  expense  picture,  to  see 
that  he’s  setting  aside  enough  for 
depreciation  and  other  items,  and 
see  that  he  pays  his  taxes  but  does 
not  oyerpay  them.’’— Af.  (liihertnan, 
Kaufman’s,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

*  *  * 

PRICE  REGULATION 

“I  thitik  if  we  minimize  the 
troubles  and  distractions  we  haxe 
under  price  regulations  and  at  the 
same  time  press  lor  the  markup 
method  of  regulatioti  tor  the  sake 
ol  simplification,  that  we  haven’t 
too  much  to  worry  about.’’— P.  N'. 
Spencer,  Goodnoic-Pearson  and 
Hunt,  Hratllehoro,  J’t. 

*  #  « 

MERCHANDISING  AND 
SALES  PROMOTION 

“I  think  the  old  type  of  good-will 
adyertising  in  which  we  pat  our- 
sehes  on  the  back,  atid  which  per¬ 
haps  we  like  to  read  ourselxes,  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  customers  like  to  read 
it.  is  the  wrong  type  and  has  passed 
out  for  some  time.  But  there  is  a 
certain  type  of  good  will  promotion 
which  I  believe  all  stores  should  do, 
especially  at  this  time.  That  is  the 
type  that  will  inform  our  custom¬ 
ers,  through  windows,  newspaper 
ads,  and  other  media,  of  some  of 
the  problems  that  merchants  are 
faced  with. 

“I  think  we  should  xvork  our 
store  program  in  with  the  war  ef¬ 
fort,  forget  those  things  which  are 
critical  and  fall  back  on  the  things 
that  are  less  scarce.  We  can  keep 
our  volume  up  more  substantially 
and  also  keep  up  the  prestige  and 
reputation  of  our  stores.’’— C.  C. 
Ziesel,  Ziesel  Brothers,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


NRDGA  Taxation 

The  Taxation  Committee, 
through  its  chairman,  Ken¬ 
neth  C.  Richmond,  submitted 
the  following  report  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  .Association  at 
its  meeting  January  l-fth.  The 
Board  approved  the  positions  taketi 
by  the  Committee. 

Transportation  Tax 

Members  of  the  Committee,  hav¬ 
ing  had  conferences  in  Washington 
seeking  relief  through  regulation 
and  having  gotten  no  results,  now 
take  the  position  (which  they  be¬ 
lieve  is  the  only  one  to  take)  to 
come  outright  for  its  repeal.  They 
beliexe  they  will  haxe  the  very 
strong  support  of  O.D.T.  and 
().P..\.,  because  the  effects  of  the 
tax  are;  (1)  new  jnessure  is  di¬ 
rected  on  the  price  ceilings  Ixith  of 
the  retailer  and  his  vendors  and 
(2)  the  tax  tends  to  penalize  those 
stores  which  have  followed  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  O.D.T.  to  reduce  the 
consumption  of  rubber  atul  tires. 

Pay  .4s  You  Go 

The  Committee  agreed  that  posi¬ 
tive  measures  Ik*  taken  to  urge  the 
abrogation  of  the  debt  for  the  1942 
Personal  Income  taxes,  to  the  end 
that  the  1943  taxes  can  be  paid  on 
the  Pay  .\s  You  Cio  plan.  .4  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  Committee’s  view  is 
to  be  drawn  up  at  the  appropriate 
time,  in  the  form  of  a  brief.  The 
Committee  faxors  comjjulsory  with¬ 
holding  at  the  source,  for  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  1943  income  taxes  on 
the  Pay  .\s  You  Go  plan.  It  xvas 
decided  not  to  mention  the  me¬ 
chanism  of  the  plan  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  brief,  as,  if  the  plan  is 
adopted,  no  doubt  the  C^ommittee 
xvill  be  called  upon  to  help  xvork 
out  its  administration. 

Spending  Tax 

The  Committee  does  not  favor 
initiation  of  an  issue  on  the  Spend¬ 
ing  tax.  Hoxvever,  if  the  sponsors 
push  this  proposal  strongly,  the 
Committee  xvill  fight  against  it. 

Corporate  Tax  Rates 

The  Committee  believes  that 
there  is  no  thought  in  Congress  in 
the  direction  of  increasing  the  ex¬ 
cess  profits  tax,  or  lowering  post 
xvar  credit.  However,  there  is  a 


Committee  Reports 

danger  in  the  normal  and  surtax 
area.  There  is  much  thought  of  ex- 
tetiditig  the  Victory  Tax  to  corpo¬ 
rations,  returnable  in  the  form  of 
a  post  xvar  credit.  'The  Committee 
favors  the  following  proposal:  that 
if  corporate  normal  and  surtax 
rates  must  be  increa.sed,  such  in- 
trease  be  refimdable  in  the  form  of 
a  post  xvar  credit,  to  be  in  addition 
to  any  refunds  xvhich  max  be  due 
because  of  the  presetit  10%  post 
xvar  adjustment. 

Sales  Tax 

The  Committee  reaffirms  its  posi¬ 
tion  xvith  respect  to  faxoring  a  5% 
retail  sales  tax  on  all  types  of  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Compulsory  Savings  and  the 
Victory  Tax 

The  (x)mmittee  takes  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  if  any  compulsory  saving 
plan  is  jjioposed,  it  should  Ik  kept 
separate  and  apart  from  current 
revenue  measures,  as  are  the  Fed¬ 
eral  .Social  .Security  taxes.  The 
(xmunittee  objects  to  the  structure 
of  the  N’ictory  Tax  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  a  combination  of  compul¬ 
sory  savitig  and  a  true  tax  for  reve¬ 
nue.  Xo  |M)sition  as  to  the  mechan¬ 
ism  of  such  a  compulsory  saving 
xvas  taken  by  the  Committee. 

Social  Security  Taxes 

The  (Committee  xvas  in  agree¬ 
ment  xvith  the  Social  Security  Com¬ 
mittee  as  opposed  to  any  extension 
of  Social  Security  during  the  war 
period  xvithout  careful  study  of  the 
long  term  effects  on  the  future  of 
private  enterprise,  and  the  Taxa¬ 
tion  Committee  also  opposes  com¬ 
bining  Social  Security  taxes  xvith 
the  Revenue  measure. 

—  KkNNFTH  C:.  RtCH.MOND, 
Chairman 


L-219 

ir  U  PB  is  ivorking  hard  on  the 
problem  of  supplying  all  its  122 
field  ofpces  with  information  and 
facilities  for  handling  all  questions 
arising  under  L-219,  the  inventory 
limitation  order,  reports  Eaton  V. 
ir.  Read.  The  only  report  which 
will  have  to  go  directly  to  the 
Washington  office  will  be  that  of 
the  merchant  whose  actual  inven¬ 
tory  is  greater  than  his  inventory 
limit. 
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Department  Stores  Are  the  Instrument 
of  a  World-Wide  Leveling  Process 

liy  Annk  O’Harf.  Mc:Ca)RMI(;k.  The  \exo  York  Times 


”The  store,”  Mrs.  McCormick  told  NRDGA’s 
Wartime  Conference,  “is  as  much  an  educational 
institution  as  the  school  ...  In  a  very  important 
field  the  pattern  for  living  is  in  your  hands.” 


I  r  is  not  by  acciilcm  ibal  ilie 
store  windows  ol  German  cities 
today  are  tlressetl  np  with  floods 
that  nobody  is  permitted  to  l)iiv  at 
anv  jnice.  The  displays  are  in¬ 
tended  to  present  the  appearances 
ot  normalitv,  not  lor  visitors,  lor 
there  are  almost  no  travelers  anv- 
where  in  Europe,  but  to  keep  up 
the  morale  of  the  German  people, 
who  know  they  are  for  show  ttnlv 
aiul  yet  are  cheered  up  by  this  form 
of  theater  as  the  men  at  the  front 
are  iliverted  by  plays  and  movies 
depicting  normal  life. 

Store  Windows  a  Fighting  Front 

Store  wiiulows,  in  other  words, 
are  a  front.  Who  shall  sav  thev  are 
not  a  fighting  front?  In  these  davs 
they  show  forth  what  we  have  to 
do  without,  what  we  can  make  of 
what  we  ha\e  left,  how  bravelv  and 
imaginatively  we  can  adapt  our¬ 
selves  to  change.  The  war  indus¬ 
tries  are  spreading  work  and  pur¬ 
chasing  power  to  an  extent  un¬ 
known  in  this  conntrv  since  before 
the  crash  of  1929.  There  are  mil¬ 
lions  of  new  buvers  for  smaller 
(piantities  of  gttods,  and  for  that 
reason  the  accent  is  on  tpiality.  'Ehe 
new  buyers  want  things  that  will 
last,  they  want  help  in  buving  from 
honest  and  experienced  merchants, 
they  want  to  buy  things  for  this 
season  instead  of  next,  and  this,  as 
much  as  the  war  shortages,  is  going 
to  force  new  timetables  and  new 
techniques  in  the  art  and  business 
of  selling. 

This  month,  for  instance,  is  real¬ 
ly  the  first  month  of  winter.  Yet 
until  this  year,  the  store  windows 
of  the  land,  from  New  York  to  Mid¬ 
dletown,  looked  as  if  the  whole 


population  was  prejraring  to  mi¬ 
grate  to  Palm  lieach.  Fhat  is  not 
only  unreal  and  a  little  funny,  but 
Irom  the  point  of  view  of  an  ignor¬ 
ant  outsider,  it  is  bad  business.  I 
look  in  the  windows  and  I  decide 
it’s  too  late  to  bnv  the  winter  coat 
or  the  dinner  dress  I  had  put  off 
buying  until  after  the  Christmas 
rush.  And  in  jidy,  when  most  of 
the  people  of  this  country  begin  to 
think  of  vacation,  supposing  they 
have  a  vacation,  who’s  going  to 
stock  up  on  summer  frocks  when 
the  windows  are  fidl  of  fall  suits 
and  furs? 

1  admit  this  is  characteristic  of 
the  American  temi)erament.  We 
are  forward-looking  in  the  most 
literal  sense.  ^Ve  want  to  see  next 
season’s  stvles.  We  want  to  see  the 
shape  of  things  to  come.  More  than 
anv  ]K‘ople  on  earth,  we  live  in  and 
with  the  future. 

So  the  sight  of  summer  clothes 
in  the  windows  in  Januarv  reveals 
more  than  the  American  tendency 
to  rush  the  seasons.  It  indicates 
something  deep  and  distinctive  in 
the  .American  character.  And  this 
illustrates  the  j>oint  I  am  trying  to 
make  which  is  that  the  great  sector 
of  the  home  front  represented  in 
this  conference  influences  not  tmly 
fashions  of  living  but  fashions  of 
thinking.  The  store  is  as  much  an 
educational  instittition  as  the 
school. 

The  Democratization  Process 

Now  whatever  else  this  war  does, 
as  we  already  see  very  clearly,  it  is 
going  to  level  up  and  level  down. 
W’hether  we  like  the  process  or  not, 
it  has  begun,  and  nothing  can  stop 
it.  .Associations  like  NRDG.A,  rep¬ 


resenting  the  link  between  pro¬ 
ducer  and  consumer,  are  what  may 
be  called  the  channels  of  this  proc¬ 
ess.  In  the  struggle  going  on  be¬ 
hind  the  lines,  the  struggle  to  de¬ 
termine  what  we  shall  do  with  the 
victory  won  on  the  battle  front, 
vou  occupy  strategic  positions  com¬ 
parable  to  Gibralter  and  the  Suez, 
the  Dardanelles  and  the  Panama 
C.anal. 

Distribution  System  Inadequate 

I’he  great  unsolved  problem  of 
our  day,  I  need  not  remind  \ou.  is 
the  jjroblem  of  distribution.  I'he 
machine  has  settled  the  problem  of 
production.  In  this  conflict,  and 
for  the  purposes  of  destruction, 
mass  protluction  has  proved  for  all 
time  to  people  all  over  the  world 
that  there  need  never  be  either  a 
shortage  of  goods  or  unemplov- 
ment.  War  is  now.  I  am  ashamed  to 
say.  the  great  consumer,  but  there 
have  always  been  consumers  enough 
in  peace  time  to  use  up  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  machine,  and  millions 
of  people  all  over  the  world  are 
conscious  of  their  needs,  conscious 
of  the  enormous  differences  between 
levels  of  life,  as  they  never  have 
been  before. 

7’he  distribution  system,  the 
means  to  spread  the  frints  of  mod¬ 
ern  industry  to  millions  of  hungrv 
consumers,  is  completely  inade¬ 
quate  and  out  of  date.  We  have 
not  yet  invented  a  conveyer  svstem 
to  take  over  the  goods  where  the 
assembly  line  leases  off.  We  have 
not  yet  invented,  in  short,  the  kind 
of  world  organization  that  everv 
other  human  invention  demands. 
.And  the  war  will  not  be  won  until 
we  do. 
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More  on  Post  Exchange  Competition 


It  is  >>o<>tl  lor  us  to  live  on  our 
niargiiis— wide  compared  to  those 
ol  aiiv  other  country— because  it 
puts  us  nearer  the  universal  level 
and  spurs  us  to  pioneer  again  on 
the  new  frontiers  that  have  nothing 
to  do  with  living  room  or  colonial 
expansion  or  any  of  the  old  ambi¬ 
tions  that  impelled  nations  to  com¬ 
mit  aggression  and  conquer  em¬ 
pires.  rite  new  frontiers  are  in  the 
laboratories,  in  the  factories,  in  the 
minds  and  souls  of  men,  and  it  is 
in  these  fields  of  coti(|uest,  I  believe 
that  we  shall  lead  atid— becaitse  we 
have  sitflered  privations  oitrselves, 
givett  itp  Itutter  for  guns,  walked 
instead  of  riding,  shivered  a  little 
ittstead  of  being  overheated— that 
we  shall  understand  the  tteeds  of 
others,  itnderstand  the  price  we 
have  to  pay  for  peace,  and  be  will¬ 
ing  to  keep  on  sacrificing  a  little  in 
order  to  share,  in  order  to  help 
titake  not  tnerely  a  security  systent 
but  something  tiearer  a  (onitnon- 
wealth  of  the  w'orld. 

Volt  are  makers  of  designs.  You 
are  dictators  of  fashion.  In  a  verv 
itttportant  field  the  |)attern  for  liv¬ 
ing  is  in  your  hands.  It  is  due 
largely  to  you,  I  believe,  that  what 
used  to  be  called  high  fashion,  the 
purple  and  fine  linen  of  oitr  time, 
has  1,'een  so  popitlarized  that  all  the 
Main  Streets  of  this  land  are  copies 
of  Fifth  .\venue.  We  are  the  best- 
dressed  wotttett  in  the  worltl  becaitse 
our  cheap  clothes  are  the  best.  They 
are  a  kind  of  sytttbol  of  democracy, 
and  vours  is  att  industry  as  symbolic 
of  this  country  as  the  automobile 
industry.  lUtt  in  the  world  to  come 
vou  will  have  to  go  further.  You 
will  have  to  express  in  clothes  that 
great  jtrocess  of  leveling  up  and 
dowti  which  represents  what  we 
mav  call  the  fashion  tretid  of  the 
world.  I  think  vou  will  have  to 
sh*)w  other  people  how  to  do  it. 


The  Wartime  Camference 
heard  from  (ieneral  Joseph 
liyron,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
Post  Exchange  System,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  P-X  policies  and  plans  for 
the  future.  It  had  lieen  intended 
to  offer  to  members  a  resolution  on 
the  subject  ol  the  abuses  of  which 
retailers  have  complained,  but,  in 
the  words  ol  l.ew  Hahn,  "Cieneral 
Hyron  made  so  fair  a  statement  as 
to  his  policies  and  of  his  intention 
to  clean  up  the  abuses,  that  the 
Hoard  of  Directors  felt  the  only 
decent  course  was  to  give  him  a 
chance  to  work  the  thing  out  with¬ 
out  the  possible  embarrassment  of 
resolutions  from  retailers." 

No  Clotnplaint  Is  .Made  on 
Diversion  of  Sales 

Writing  in  a  recent  special  bulle¬ 
tin,  .Mr.  Hahn  continued: 

"There  seems  to  be  little  doubt 
that  Post  Flxchanges  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  are  operating  outside  of  the 
purpose  for  which  they  have  been 
intended,  namely  to  supply  the  men 
in  the  .\rmy  camps  with  those 
things  which  they  need  and  which 
are  not  supplied  by  the  Ciovern- 
ment  itself.  It  seems  to  be  a  fact 
that  low  prices  charged  by  these 
Exchanges  have  attracted  nearby 
civilians  to  take  advantage  *)f  the 
situation.  In  some  cases,  such  civil¬ 
ians  are  employed  in  and  around 
the  camps  and,  just  as  the  employ¬ 
ees’  discount  allowed  by  many  re¬ 
tail  stores  is  abused,  it  is  probable 
that  such  civilian  employees  buy 
things  for  their  friends.  This  also 
is  true  with  regard  to  the  men  in 
uniform  who  seem  to  be  willing  to 
oblige  their  friends  in  the  same 
wav. 

“.Vctord'ng  to  statements  made 


by  many  of  our  member  stores  in 
tamp  areas,  however,  the  existence 
of  these  camps  near  their  stores  has 
so  tremendously  increased  their 
business  that  they  do  not  feel  they 
tan  with  good  grace  complain 
about  this  diversion  of  some  sales. 

Fault  Is  in  Buying  Operation 

"It  seems  to  us  that  the  real  ob¬ 
jection  lies  rather  in  the  buying 
operations  of  the  I'lxchanges.  So 
lar  as  all  such  gtXHls  as  the  soldiers 
require  may  be  concerned,  it  will 
be  conceded  that  it  is  proper  the 
Exchange  system  should  have  the 
benefit  of  priorities.  W’hen  it  comes 
to  merchandise  outside  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  needs  of  the  men,  then  we 
think  it  is  improjjer  that  the  Post 
FLxchanges  shoulil  buy  on  jirioritv. 

“This  means  that,  if  it  is  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  necessary  service  to  the  men 
in  the  .Vrmy  that  perfumes,  wom¬ 
en’s  hosiery,  undergarments,  pianos 
and  what  not,  also  should  be  sold, 
then  the  Exchanges  should  be 
obligetl  to  take  their  diances  w’ith 
other  retailers  in  being  able  to  buy 
such  goods  in  a  market  which 
should  be  completely  free  of  any 
Ciovernmenl  compulsion  to  favor 
the  Exchanges. 

“\Ye  can  untlersiand  that  men  in 
the  .Army  may  feel  the  same  neces¬ 
sity  which  they  felt  in  civilian  life 
to  make  gifts  to  their  women  rela¬ 
tives  and  sweethearts,  and  if  from 
their  small  Ciovernment  pay  the 
Post  FLxchange  makes  this  more 
readily  possible,  we  iiuestion 
whether  it  would  be  good  judgment 
for  retailers  to  oppose  the  Post  Ex¬ 
changes  serving  the  men  in  this 
way.  However,  the  use  of  priorities 
for  this  purpose  slntuld  not  be  per¬ 
mitted! 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  with¬ 
out  priorities  the  Post  Exchanges 
|;robably  w»)uld  have  an  advantage 
over  the  ordinary  retailer  because 
many  manufacturers  doubtless 
would  prefer  the  Post  Exchanges  as 
a  customer.  Eheir  buying  power  is 
very  great,  and  their  accounts  are 
as  g(M)d  as  the  Government  itself. 

“W’e  believe  General  Byron,  .who 
is  himself  an  experienced  business 
man,  intends  to  bring  the  Post  Ex¬ 
changes  back  on  the  reservation 
again.” 


FASHION  GROUP  PRESENTS  SHOW 


Tlie  ojiening  session  of  the  C!onference,  at  which  .Mrs. 
McCormick  spoke,  featured  a  spring  fashion  show,  sponsored 
by  the  Fashion  (iroup.  Everything  shown  featured  a  "sav¬ 
ing”  theme— saving  of  space  in  a  .suitca.se  wardrobe  capable 
of  1,5  variations  in  combination,  saving  of  fabric  and  labor 
in  short,  collarless  toppers  and  straight  hare-arm  dresses;  sav¬ 
ing  of  alteration  expense  in  a  group  of  "adjustables.”  Estelle 
Hamburger  was  the  commentator. 

L 
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Hosiery 

By  Pearl  Berry 


WAiriNC.  lor  the  long  cx- 
ceiling  prices  on  ray¬ 
on  liosierv  eontiiuies  lo 
make  eonlnsion  in  (he  incliistry. 
There  is.  as  1'he  Bi  i.i.etin  goes  to 
press,  no  annonneenienl  as  to  ulien 
(hey  will  he  issnc-cl  and  as  a  rc-snlt 
hosiery  Inivers  are  placing  orders 
with  extreme  cantion  and  only  to 
cover  immediate  needs. 

Further  delay  is  predicted  lor  the 
clistrihution  ol  ravon  hose  with 
British  lisle  reinlorceaients.  It  is 
now  estimated  that  lisle  yams  will 
not  arrive  in  this  country  helore 
the  end  ol  Fehrnarv  and  poisihh 
not  nntil  April.  W'ith  the  imcer- 
tainiy  ol  shipping,  no  inlormation 
is  lorthcoming  as  to  when  shi|)- 
ments  ol  varns  are  or  will  be  made. 
Mercerizers  and  yarn  men  are  “set 
to  go"  the  moment  they  arrive. 

In  a  report  issued  by  the  National 
•Association  of  Hosiery  .Mamilactiir- 
ers,  it  is  announced  that  arrange¬ 
ment  has  been  made  between  the 
British  and  .American  (iovernments 
that  the  yarns  will  be  sptin  to  the 
miniimnn  specilications  of  “cotton 
lisle”  or  “lisle  cotntn”  as  defined  in 
(he  Trade  Practice  Rules  for  the 
Hosiery  fndnstrv  issued  by  the  FTcf- 
eral  Frade  Camnnission  and  in  ef¬ 
fect  since  )ulv  1").  1941.  In  the  re¬ 
port  the  N.AH.M  say,  “'Fhis  infor¬ 
mation  is  welcome  and  reassuring 
and  should  dispel  any  doubts  in 
the  minds  of  hosiery  manufacturers 
and  the  fiosiery  market  as  to  wheth¬ 
er  these  imported  English  combed 
varns  will  come  up  to  the  (jualities 
and  standards  needed.” 

*  *  * 

It  is  reported  by  the  N.  A.  H.  M. 
that  the  committees  for  simplifica¬ 
tion  of  manufacture  of  all  types  of 
hosiery  have  submitted  their  rec¬ 
ommendations  to  Washington.  No 
predictions  are  forthcoming  as  to 
when  further  action  will  be  taken 
at  that  point. 

New  Rayon  Process 

To  what  extent  the  new  rayon 
process  “I'ow-to-top”  developed  by 
Du  Pont  will  affect  hosiery  manu¬ 
facture  could  not  be  learned  in  the 
short  time  between  the  release  of 


the  news  and  this  writing.  Fhis 
“  Fow-(o-top“  procc'ss  is  described 
as  a  method  for  converting  fibers 
into  spun  vain  without  going 
through  (he  complicated  and  costh 
operations  of  carding  and  combing. 
Dll  Pont  considers  this  process  “a 
most  revolutionary  stej)  in  the  held 
ol  synthetic  libers  and  states  the 
inlltience  on  the  future  of  spun  rav- 
on.  alone  or  blended,  mav  be  lar 
reaching.”  .Several  inventors,  they 
sav.  have  been  working  indepen- 
dentlv  on  the  problem  and  have 
come  forth  with  dilferent  metl.ods 
of  achieving  the  same  result.  All 
methods  start  with  rayon  tow.  an 
untwisted  rope  made  up  of  several 
thousand  continuous  filaments  ol 
viscose  tvpe  ravon.  Briefly,  the  new 
operation  consists  of  breaking  or 
cutting  the  continuous  filaments  of 
the  tow  into  staple  fiber  lengths 
and  converting  (hem  into  tops  with¬ 
out  destroying  the  original  parallel 
alignment  of  the  fibers.  The  result¬ 
ing  staple  fibers  may  be  of  any  de¬ 
sired  length.  Fops  produced  by 
tl  esc-  methods,  which  are  suitable 
for  varns  of  any  denier,  are  said  to 
have  several  advantages  over  those 
made  bv  the  traditional  procedures. 


T: 


weedy  looking  leg  art 

neui  warm  wool  and  rayon  hose 
done  in  monotone  mixtures 

Herc't  ibe  new  look  below  the  ikirti  ol 
your  (ood  iporu  ruin.  Stocking  in 
tweedy  monotone  mixturce  ia  Uwo,  fri^, 
cxruDcl  end  funmenl.  Perioct  for 
your  welkiDf  ihecs.  Sturdy  end  worm. 
Moiitry.  Mmm  Ft-r 


IfirTH  AVENUI  AT  PirT*  SIXTH 


Fhe  “new”  look  with  sports  suits. 


None  of  the  “Tow-to-top”  opera¬ 
tions.  lor  example,  subjects  the  fib¬ 
ers  to  the  wear  and  tear  that  they 
suffer  when  going  through  the  carcl- 
ing  and  combing  machines.  Fhe  re- 
stdt.  it  is  suggested,  should  I)e  a 
somewhat  stronger  varn.  Fhe  most 
obvious  gain  is  stated  to  be  in  the 
cost.  Among  the  many  savings  is 
in  the  cost  ol  a  carding  and  co.nb- 
ing  set-up  which  is  approximately 
.S.^O.OOO  as  compared  with  the  ap¬ 
proximate  .SIO.OOO  ecjtiipment  need¬ 
ed  for  the  new  methods.  Other 
savings  were  described,  too  tech¬ 
nical  and  too  lengthy  to  be  given 
here.  Du  Pont  states  (hat  these 
methods  need  not  be  confined  to 
layon.  but  can  be  accommodated 
to  other  man-made  fibers  including 
nvlon.  Fhe  hosiery  industry  is 
naturallv  hoping  that  these  meth¬ 
ods  can  result  in  a  stronger  yarn 
for  stockings. 

Wash  Before  Wearing 

To  give  high  twist  in  rayon  yarn 
a  chance  to  overcome  the  setting 
action  which  it  gets  in  boarding, 
the  American  A’iscose  (a)rporation 
advises,  ravon  stockings  should  be 
washed  before  wearing.  Fo  do  this, 
they  say.  gives  considerably  more 
whip  or  elasticity  to  the  rayon  fab¬ 
ric  and  women  should  know  that 
tests  show  there  is  an  improvement 
in  the  elasticity  with  each  washing 
—that  re|)eated  washings  improve 
the  fit  of  stockings.  A’our  reporter 
finds  many  of  the  older  salespeople 
giving  this  advice.  Tnfortunately 
many  of  the  newer  salespeople  seem 
a  bit  t(K)  bewildered  bv  the  main 
other  cjuestions  about  today's  stock¬ 
ings.  to  remember  to  (onclude  sales 
with  information  about  the  care  of 
stockings  (hey  have  sold.  It  would 
seem  that  if  they  could  be  impressed 
sufficiently  that  repeat  sales  are  easy 
sales  and  that  they  can  be  made 
only  to  satisfied  customers,  the  ex¬ 
tra  time  and  effort  it  takes  to  tell 
of  care  of  stockings  would  appear 
an  important  part  of  every  sale.  Im¬ 
press  upon  them  that  it  is  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  policy  of  every 
store  toward  conservation. 

(Continued  on  page  .")8) 
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FINISHES 


The  child  ...  the  schoolgirl  ...  the  matron,  ...  or  the  grandmother,  ...  all 
"sisters  under  the  skin,"  ...  all  eternally  feminine,  ...  all  having  the  same 
types  of  garments  in  common  .  .  .  whether  at  work,  at  play,  or  at  rest.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  and  there’s  a  Scholler  Processing  Product  available  for  every  Fibre,  or  com* 
bination  of  Fibres  to  help  make  her  wartime  garments  Stylish,  Beautiful,  and 
Durable. 

M*aufMtur«rs  of  T«stlU  Soap*.  SoftMMrs.  OUa.  PtatalMa 

For  over  years  Scholler  Products  have  been  recognized  as  a  standard  of  quality,  coiiias  a  WMtmeniud  au..  pmu..  Pa.  •  at.  cathariaaa.  oatario.  caaada 


Rap.  In  U.  S.  A.  and  Canada 

SCHOLLER  BROS.,  INC. 
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E.  H.  Scull  on  Merchandise  Prospects 

(Continued  from  page  41) 


known  lor  national  brands  lortcd 
oil  the  market  on  which  you  may 
have  devoted  much  time  and  ellort 
to  l)uild  consumer  acceptance. 
There  will  he  an  increased  need 
lor  testing  ol  new  products  and 
sidistitutes  to  obtain  whatever  as¬ 
surance  is  possible  that  their  ipiality 
will  protect  y(»ur  store’s  reputation. 

New  Resources 

The  impossibility  ol  obtaining 
(piick  atul  (ontinuous  replenish¬ 
ments  will  create  many  Itroken  as¬ 
sortments  and  a  lot  ol  sound  mer¬ 
chandising  principles  may  have  to 
be  discarded  lor  the  exjjediency  ol 
the  moment.  Some  ol  your  most 
dependable  sources  ol  supplv  may 
no  longer  be  in  a  position  to  lill 
vour  needs— and  scouring  the  mar¬ 
kets  trying  to  locate  tiew  resources 
and  inducing  them  to  sell  yon  will 
be  an  unpleasant  task,  to  say  the 
least. 

Because  ol  cross  hauling  and  ex¬ 
pected  shortage  in  transportation 
lacilities  you  may  be  lorced  to  buy 
a  larger  proportion  ol  your  retpiire- 
ments  at  home.  It  is  possible  that 
Calilornia  as  a  shipping  point  lor 
sportswear  to  Eastern  stores  may 
be  out  ol  the  picture  and  other 
similar  conditions  may  arise. 

Inventory  Control  Effects 

11  the  situation  gets  real  tight, 
'here  will  have  to  be  voluntary  or 
enforced  allocation  by  manulactur- 
ers  to  obtain  ecptitable  distribution 
of  available  supplies  to  retailers. 
The  establishment  ol  more  inven¬ 
tory  control  restrictions  than  those 
embodied  in  the  present  order  may 
cause  further  difficulties.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  event  ol  critical 
shcjrtages,  uncpiestionably  victory 
models  will  be  developed  of  vari¬ 
ous  items  that  will  be  standard  for 
all  manufacturers.  This  action 
would  substantially  reduce  assort¬ 
ments  and  consecpiently  result  in 
materially  reduced  inventories.  Ra¬ 
tioning  will  have  a  similar  effect. 

Everv  merchant  who  has  been  op¬ 
erating  on  a  budget  system  designed 
to  restrict  overbuying  knows  when 
a  department  is  in  the  red:  that  is 
just  the  time  when  its  purchasing 
power  must  be  cut  off  enurelv. 
High  stocks  always  contain  an  ex- 


cessise  amount  ol  slow  mo\ers  anti 
it  the  inventory  order  is  going  tt) 
force  selling  ol  such  merchandise, 
one  ol  its  purposes  may  be  defeated 
atid  as  a  result,  shortages  will  be 
created  utitiecessarily. 

From  a  selling  statulpoint,  the 
effect  ol  shortages  tati  result  in  ra¬ 
tioning  which  I  hope  can  be  avoid¬ 
ed  as  it  would  cause  a  tremendous 
dislocation  iti  turretu  methods  of 
operation. 

Fiom  a  management  point  ol 
view  shortages  may  result  in  restric¬ 
tions  on  expansion.  Xew  stores  may 
not  l)e  jjermitted  to  opeti  atid  estal)- 
lishetl  sttnes  be  stopped  from  add- 
itig  new  departtnents,  lines,  atid 
even  prices. 

few  specific  recommendations 
follow: 

Summary  of  Suggestions 

1.  Prepare  yourself  lor  some 
shortages  in  practicallv  all  lines 
for  if  the  war  lasts  through 
1913,  there  will  be  plentv  of 
things  that  will  be  critical. 

2.  Be  sure  you  have  the  largest 
possible  reserves  in  vour  busi¬ 
ness. 

3.  Intelligentlv  overbuy  when 
you  have  the  opportunity. 

4.  .Selectively  sell.  .-Vnalyze  your 
customers’  accounts  now  and 
make  a  list  of  those  fussy  cus¬ 
tomers  whose  high  rate  of  re¬ 
turns  has  made  their  accounts 
unprofitable. 


\'alentine  Day  coming  on  Sunday 
this  year  will  probably  have  more 
emphasis  through  parties,  house 
decorations,  etc.,  than  usual.  \Vhat 
better  valentine  than  hosiery?  Pro¬ 
motions  of  hosiers'  wardrttbes  offer 
suggestions  for  all  ages  and  uses. 
Esen  if  a  hosiers  wintlosv  is  tiot 
plantied  for  such  a  jjromotion,  pos¬ 
ters  suggestitig  stockings  for  Valen¬ 
tines  could  be  put  in  each  svindosv 
as  svcll  as  throughout  the  store. 

*  *  * 

Mans’  of  your  customers  bas  e  un¬ 
doubtedly  read  a  page  ad  by  .Shell 
in  the  .Saturdav  Esening  Post.  Jan- 
uars  23rd.  The  caption  read. 


5.  (iet  on  the  band  wagon  and 
go  after  the  factors  sv’orkers’ 
business  svith  at  least  a  new  dc- 
parttnent  having  a  comprehen- 
sise  line  of  svork  clothes. 

().  Make  a  thorough  stuily  of  your 
local  and  nearby  resources, 
(iet  right  svith  them  tpiicklv 
for  you  may  tieed  them  badly 
before  the  year  is  over. 

7.  (hit  your  expense  of  operation 
not  just  a  little  but  a  lot.  Study 
self-service  or  semi-self-service, 
(iive  consideration  to  all  svass 
and  means  of  operating  more 
economicalls  for  sooner  or  lat¬ 
er  your  markup  svill  be  driven 
down.  Loss-  operating  cost 
stores  svill  base  the  best  chance 
of  survisal.  .\lso,  by  reducing 
expense  sou  will  be  getting 
reads  for  the  after  the  svar  per¬ 
iod  when  I  am  sure  lower  ex¬ 
pense  ratios  svill  prevail. 

8.  (iet  set  to  cooperate  svith  your 
local  competition  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  you  ever 
imagined  possible. 

9.  Expand  nosv.  Bus  local  or 
nearby  small  stores  to  get  their 
merchandise,  resources  and 
personnel.  Install  nesv  depart¬ 
ments  and  lines,  providing  sou 
know  how  to  operate  them 
successfully. 

10.  ('.ome  svhat  may,  maintain  unit 
merchandising  records  and  tlol- 
lar  budgets.  Without  unit  rec¬ 
ords  yoti  are  blindfolded  and 
groping  in  the  dark  and  svith- 
out  dollar  budgets  sou  svill  Ik* 
on  a  tightrope  without  a  bal¬ 
ancing  pole. 


“Don’t  Look  Now— But  Here  comes 
444  Ladies  .Stockings.”  The  ad  told 
of  Shell’s  laborators  svork  and  pro¬ 
duction  of  acetate— that  acetate 
svhich  could  be  made  into  so  many 
things  from  glamorous  stockings  to 
parachutes. 

*  *  * 

If  the  increase  in  activity  at  stock¬ 
ing  mending  stations  is  anv  indica¬ 
tion  that  silks  and  ns  Ions  are  still  in 
(irculation  but  sli|)pin'j^,”  recep¬ 
tacles  for  used  hosiers'  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  vield  contributions.  Per¬ 
haps  more  of  us  should  add  a  line  in 
our  nesvsjKiper  ads  reminding  cus¬ 
tomers  to  bring  in  their  used  hose. 


Hosiery 

(Continued  from  page  56) 
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I  TOLD  you  THE  HOTEL 
PENNSYLVANIA  PEOPLE  SAID 
THAT  WARTIME  CONDITIONS 
MADE  IT  WISE  TO  RESERVE 
ROOMS  WELL  IN  ADVANCE/" 


'ANYWAY,  WERE  STILL  ENJOYING 
THEIR  WONDERFUL  MEALS,  AND 
SLEEPING  IN  THEIR  FAMOUS 
BEDS, AREN'T  WE?" 


Things  aren’t  as  bad  os  this,  but— 

Wartime  demands  for  accommodations  at  the 
Hotel  Pennsylvania  are  making  it  increasingly 
difficult  for  us  to  take  care  of  all  our  friends 
who  "just  drop  in,"  without  having  made 
advance  reservations.  So  . .  . 

For  your  own  comfort  and  convenience, 
when  you  come  to  Manhattan  on  your  next 
buying  trip,  won’t  you  make  your  reservations 
as  far  in  advance  as  possible? 

You’ll  find  Hotel  Pennsylvania  your  ideal 


New  York  headquarters.  Its  location  is  only 
a  hop,  skip,  and  a  jump  away  from  your  buying 
district — within  walking  distance!  If  you  find 
it  necessary  to  you  merely  step  outside 
our  door  into  a  subway  or  bus. 

In  addition  to  a  timesaving,  moneysaving 
location,  Hotel  Pennsylvania  offers  the  buyer 
and  other  types  of  businessmen  who  visit 
Manhattan  the  three  wartime  necessities  Jor 
travelers: 


THREE  WARTIME  NECESSITIES  FOR  TRAVELERS 


The  Statler  Hotel  in  New  York 

HOTEL 

Pennsylvania 

James  H.  McCabe,  General  Manager 


WONDIRFUL  MEALS 

The  kind  of  delicious, 
nutritious  meals  you 
always  look  for,  but 
can’t  always  find,  when 
you’re  away  from 
home. 


RESTFUL  RELAXATION 

The  kind  that  helps 
clear  away  mental  cob¬ 
webs.  Dine  and  dance 
in  the  Cafe  Rouge  .  .  . 
enjoy  a  few  moments 
in  the  Cocktail  Lounge. 


WONDERFUL  SLEEP 

Now,  more  than  ever, 
you’ll  appreciate  the 
kind  of  energy-restor¬ 
ing,  nerve-relaxing 
sleep  for  which  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  beds  are 
famous. 


Pennsylvania  Station 


Opposite 


★  YOVR  DOLLARS  ARE  URGENTLY  NEEDED  FOR  U.  S.  WAR  BONDS  ★ 
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E.  M.  Brady  on  Delivery  Regulations 

(Continued  from  page  37) 


Let  me  repeal  that  the  activities 
ot  certain  ot  your  members  in  the 
formation  of  ptxtletl  deli\ery  ser¬ 
vices  have  produced  great  consersa- 
tion  in  those  instances.  Let’s  hope, 
as  I  urge,  that  such  action  l)e  re¬ 
peated  evervwhere  atid  immediate¬ 
ly. 

ODT  Orders  Summarized 

You  are  generally  familiar,  I 
know,  with  the  provisions  of  our 
outstanding  Orders  applicable  to 
the  opteration  of  motor  vehicles 
transporting  propterty.  However,  I 
would  like  to  briefly  summarize  the 
more  important  points  of  each. 

General  Order  OH  I  No.  6  was 
issued  on  April  20,  1942,  and  the 
terms  and  provisions  of  that  Order 
became  effective  on  June  1,  1942. 
I'he  Order  covered  all  local  trans- 
p>ortation  services  performed  by  all 
types  of  motor  carriers  within  a 
local  territory  defined  as  the  cor¬ 
porate  limits  of  anv  given  munici¬ 
pality  and  an  area  extending  25 
air  miles  beyond  such  limits.  The 
Order  prohibited,  after  June  1, 
1942,  all  spjecial  delivery  service,  all 
call-back  service,  such  as  calls  made 
for  the  purpxise  of  effecting  collec¬ 
tion  or  for  the  purpnise  of  making 
a  second  or  third  attempt  to  deliver 
a  particular  shipment.  It  pro¬ 
hibited  all  motor  truck  transporta¬ 
tion  service  in  excess  of  one  de¬ 
livery  on  any  one  day  to  any  one 
person,  except  certain  deliveries 
which  were  exempted  from  such 
requirements.  In  addition  to  the 
foregoing,  such  Order  required  all 
carriers  subject  thereto  to  reduce 
the  total  monthly  vehicle  mileage 
of  rubber-tired  vehicles  in  a  mini¬ 
mum  amount  equal  to  25%  of  the 
total  mileage  of  vehicles  in  opera¬ 
tion  during  the  same  calendar 
month  of  the  year  1941,  exclusive 
of  the  mileage  eliminated  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  termination  of  the  so- 
called  luxury  services  which  I  pre¬ 
viously  have  mentioned. 

Under  date  July  23,  1942,  the 
Director  caused  General  Order 
ODT  No.  17  to  be  issued.  This 
order  became  effective  August  1, 
1942,  and  covers  all  op>erations  of 
all  contract  and  private  carriers,  no 
matter  whether  they  be  engaged  in 


local  service,  over-ihe-road  service, 
or  a  combination  of  both.  Lhe  re¬ 
quirements  of  Order  OD  L  .\o.  (i 
as  I  have  enumerated  them  to  you 
were  made  a  part  of  General  Order 
OD'L  No.  17  and,  in  addition,  cer¬ 
tain  luriher  restrictions  upon  load¬ 
ing  and  speed  were  made  appli¬ 
cable  to  o\er-the-r<)ad  operations. 
Order  OD'L  No.  17  superseded 
General  Order  OD  L  No.  (i  insofar 
as  the  operations  of  private  and 
contract  carriers  are  concerned.  It 
did  not  supersede  the  provisions  of 
Order  ODT  No.  6  insofar  as  the 
provisions  of  such  Ortler  arc  appli¬ 
cable  to  local  common  carriers. 

Certificate  of  War  Necessity 

The  results  achieved  bv  private 
and  contract  carriers  under  the 
provisions  of  (ieneral  Orders  OD  L 
N.  6  and  No.  17  have,  for  the  most 
part,  been  satisfactory.  However, 
there  was  a  group,  although  in  the 
minority,  which  did  not  fully  com¬ 
ply  and,  as  a  consequence,  did  not 
produce  necessary  and  required  re¬ 
sults.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
such  was  the  fact,  and  I  assure  you 
that  we  were  not  unmindful  of  the 
situation,  because  the  Director,  on 
September  8,  1942,  caused  to  be 
issued  General  Order  OD  L  No.  21, 
the  requirements  of  which  became 
effective  December  1.  1942.  Under 
the  provisions  of  this  Order,  the 


portation  relief  measure,  and 
cod’s  were  restricted  to  S5  or 
more. 

I'he  entire  program  was  present¬ 
ed  for  what  it  was— essential  civilian 
wartime  restrictions.  New'spapers 
gave  it  continuing  suppKtrt  and  on 
the  effective  date  got  pictures  and 
interviews  with  shoppers.  .So  per¬ 
suasive  was  the  editorial  campaign 
that  any  woman  would  have  been 
ashamed  to  squawk.  Not  a  hitch 
develofted. 

At  the  year-end,  the  situation 
was  generally  as  follows;  In  Decem¬ 
ber  1942,  volume  gains  ranged  from 
15  f>er  cent  in  department  stores 


o|>erator  of  each  commercial  vehi¬ 
cle  is  required  to  obtain  a  Certifi¬ 
cate  of  War  Necessity,  the  terms 
and  provisions  of  which  will  gov¬ 
ern  the  maximum  mileage  to  l)e 
operated  and  the  minimum  loads 
to  be  carried.  Lhe  Certificates  are 
required,  not  only  lor  trucks  and 
buses,  but  also  for  taxi-cabs,  jitneys, 
automobiles  which  are  available  for 
public  rental,  and  certain  other 
similar  classes  of  commercial  motor 
vehicles.  Under  the  provisions  of 
this  Order,  such  Certificates  must 
be  carried  on  each  vehicle,  other¬ 
wise  it  can  not  lawfully  be  operated. 
Without  a  Certificate,  no  gasoline, 
tires  or  repair  parts  can  be  ob¬ 
tained.  For  failure  to  comply  with 
its  provisions,  a  Certificate  can  be 
taken  away.  However,  as  Director 
Eastman  pointed  out.  it  is  not  pro¬ 
posed  to  use  these  Certificates  in 
any  arbitrarv  or  ruthless  way.  Their 
purp«)se  is  to  bring  home  to  the 
operators  of  all  commercial  vehi¬ 
cles  the  necessity  for  treasuring  the 
same  and  to  give  each  operator  a 
definite  guide  for  his  individual  ac¬ 
tion.  They  will  also  provide  a 
ready  means  for  controlling  will¬ 
ful  and  persistent  offenders.  The 
Certificates  will  not  supersede  out¬ 
standing  OD  E  Orders  and  public 
statements  of  policy.  These  Orders 
and  policies  will  remain  in  effect 
unless  and  until  they  are  formally 
amended,  superseded  or  revoked. 
It  is  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
and  enforcing  these  necessarv  meas¬ 
ures  of  conservation  that  (ieneral 
(Continued  on  page  (>2) 


to  as  much  as  70  per  cent  in  special¬ 
ty  stores  over  December,  1941. 
Package  delivery,  including  bulk, 
was  down  close  to  75  per  cent  by 
comparison. 

It  might  be  expected  that  in  view 
of  this  reduction  phone  orders 
would  increase.  The  fact  is  that 
for  most  stores,  phone  business  is 
down.  Merchants  agreed  not  to 
promote  phone  business  on  items 
under  $5— an  agreement  violated 
in  only  one  or  two  minor  instances. 

Women  will  carry  packages. 
.Shoppers  will  co-operate  when  they 
are  told,  intelligently  and  persua¬ 
sively,  why  it  is  necessary. 


E.  H.  Boyd  on  Detroit  Experience 

(Continued  from  page  38) 
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MARK 
THIS  NAME! 


PROTECTO-RAY  BATHROOMS! 

It  comes  up  in  conversations  on 
Pullmans,  airlines,  steamships  — 
wherever  seasoned  travelers  discuss 
present  day  hotel  service.  You’ll  find 
Protecto-Ray  Bathrooms  (rendered 
absolutely  sanitary  by  special  port¬ 
able  ultra-violet  ray  equipment)  only 


at  New  York’s  great  Hotel  New 
Yorker.  After  being  treated,  each 
bathroom  is  sealed  to  keep  it  in  that 
sanitary  state  for  your  personal  use! 
Yet  this  expensive  service  costs  you 
nothing  extra.  Any  wonder  this  is 
New  York’s  most  popular  hotel.^ 


MoAe  this  your  New  York  address  from  now  on  I 


Home  of  America’s  sensational  new  hotel  service 
PROTECTO-RAY  BATHROOMS 
. . .  they’re  ultra-violet  rayed! 
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Oidci  CM)  1'  No.  21  was  dratlecl  and 
issued.  We  realize  that  ii  borders 
close  on  regimentation.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  administer  and  requires  a 
large  organization,  aiul,  frankly,  we 
do  not  like  it,  but  we  could  see  no 
escape  from  it.  Its  provisions  are 
.severe.  I  hey  penetrate  deeply  into 
individual  operations,  but  their  es¬ 
sential  purpose  is  not  to  annoy  and 
plague  the  operators,  but  to  estab¬ 
lish  and  enforce  the  measures  of 
conservation  which  are  necessary, 
not  only  lor  the  protection  of  op¬ 
erators,  but  of  our  country  as  well. 
We  shall  need  close  cooperation 
from  all  concerned  iti  our  etideavor 
to  do  what  this  Order  contemplates, 
but  when  the  basic  facts  and  neces¬ 
sities  are  known  and  understood, 

I  have  every  confidence  that  we 
shall  receive  such  ccKiperation. 

In  the  issuance  of  the  various 
Orders,  there  has,  of  course,  been 
certain  criticism,  but  for  the  most 
part  it  has  been  ctmstructive  criti¬ 
cism,  We  solicit  and  appreciate 
constructive  criticism  because  we 
have  no  idea  that  we  can  by  the 
mere  stroke  of  a  |x*n  solve  all  of 
the  transportation  problems  in  the 
country.  If  certain  action  is  taken 
with  which  you  disagree,  let  us 
know  about  it,  but  in  so  doing,  be 
sure  to  be  able  to  tell  us  how  you 
think  it  could  be  better  done. 

Shortages  of  Vehicles  and  Tires 

rhe  entire  trucking  industry 
during  1943  will  be  faced  with 
a  new’  and  perhaps  even  more 
serious  combination  of  problems. 
No  truck  owner  in  the  I’nited 
States — from  the  farmer  or  corner 
grocer  with  a  single  delivers  truck 
to  the  big  fleet  owtier— will  be  im¬ 
mune.  I'o  some,  the  tire  shortage 
will  continue  as  the  most  pressing 
problem.  For  others,  it  will  be  lack 
of  manpower  for  operation  or  main¬ 
tenance  or  both.  For  others,  it 
will  be  vehicles  and  parts.  .Ml  these 


pioblems  are  being  closely  watched 
ijy  the  Ofhee  of  Defetise  1  ratispor- 
tation.  Programs  have  long  Ixen 
under  way  aimed  to  prevent  them 
Irom  becomitig  more  serious. 

Military  requirements  for  rubber 
will  leave  only  45%  as  much  crude 
rubber  for  commercial  motor  \ehi- 
cles  for  1943  as  they  used  in  1941. 
.Moreover,  most  tires  now  being 
built  for  commercial  vehicles  are 
com|M)sed  of  a  mixture  of  crude  and 
reclaimed  rubber,  which  means  that 
they  will  wear  out  faster  and  will 
not  stand  up  as  well  under  heasy 
loading.  It  also  meatis  that  speeds 
must  be  held  down.  Further,  it 
means  that  more  care  than  ever 
before  must  be  given  to  tire  pres¬ 
sure,  wheel  alignmetit,  other  me¬ 
chanical  details,  and  driving  prac¬ 
tices  generally.  Finally,  it  meatis 
that  no  truck  should  be  driveti  a 
single  mile  unnecessarily. 

Manpower  Shortage 

Shortages  of  manpower,  both  for 
operation  and  maintenance,  began 
to  arise  in  1942,  and  will  become 
steadily  more  serious  during  the 
next  twelve  months.  The  trucking 
industry  continues  to  be  subject  to 
a  two-way  manpower  drainage— one 
from  the  armed  forces,  the  other 
from  war  plants.  Proper  maintc- 
natice  requires  trained  mechatiics. 
I'hey  will  be  harder  and  harder  to 
fitui  as  time  goes  on.  Proper  opera¬ 
tion  of  trucks,  both  big  and  small, 
requires  trained  drivers.  They,  too, 
will  be  harder  and  harder  to  find. 

This  means  that  everything  possi¬ 
ble  must  be  done  through  training, 
up-grading  of  workers  or  other 
methods  to  utilize  available  man¬ 
power  to  its  maximutn  capabilities. 
It  means  also  that  women  must  take 
over  “man’s  work”  whereser  prac¬ 
ticable. 

Shortages  of  Part 

File  parts  situation  lan  oe 
Slimmed  up  in  four  words.  “Tight 


and  getting  tighter.”  .\s  1942  closed, 
stocks  of  certain  vital  parts,  such 
as  crankshafts  for  certain  engines, 
had  been  exhausted.  .Many  otlier 
parts  were  hard  to  find  owing  to 
drains  on  local  stocks. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  keeping 
present  vehicles  in  operation  as 
lotig  as  possible,  the  Ofhee  of  l)e- 
leiise  I  I ansportation  has  taken 
steps  to  speed  up  production  of 
parts  in  1943.  But  crankshafts  and 
other  parts  take  alloy  steel,  and  this 
is  a  critical  material.  Every  part 
that  goes  into  a  civiliati  truck  takes 
so  much  steel  away  from  military 
production.  Production  will  be 
carefully  trimmed  to  actual  re¬ 
quirements. 

Care  and  Maintenance 

riiere  is  onl\  one  possilile  con- 
clusioti:  Wherever  mechanics  and 
facilities  are  available,  worn  parts 
which  can  lie  rebuilt  or  otherwise 
repaired  should  be  reclaimed  and 
put  back  into  service.  .Motlern 
rules  of  lubrication  should  be 
studied  and  applied  without  fail. 
Puttitig  off  a  lubricating  job  may 
mean  costly— or  even  impossible- 
repairs  later  on.  Correction  of 
minor  mechanical  ailments,  which 
can  lead  to  major  breakdowns  if 
neglected,  should  be  made  pronipt- 
Iv. 

In  order  to  promote  better  care 
atid  niaintetiance  of  motor  vehicle 
equipment,  the  Office  of  Defense 
Fransportation  has  organized  a 
I'nited  .States  Fruck  Conservation 
Corps,  and  has  asked  every  operator 
of  a  motor  truck  to  join  and  active¬ 
ly  participate  in  the  program  estab¬ 
lished.  E\erv  operator  who  signs 
the  truck  conservation  pledge  to 
practice  preventive  maintenance 
methods,  is  doing  that  which  is  ab¬ 
solutely  tiecessary,  not  only  lot  his 
own  protection,  but  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  all  transportatioti. 

*  *  * 

In  approaching  and  tlisposing  of 
the  problems  at  hand,  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  ver\  line  and  splendid  co¬ 
operation  from  your  association,  its 
officers  and  membership.  I  emplia- 
size  this  point  lor  the  reason  that 
1  am  alisolutelv  convinced  that 
without  such  whole-hearted  co¬ 
operation.  the  problems  will  be¬ 
come  more  difficult  and  the  solu 
tions  more  involved. 


FOR  SALE—IS  MEASUREGRAPHS 

Without  tracks.  The  easy  accurate  methods  for  measuring  piece 
goods.  Excellent  condition.  Reply  to:  Ralph  Cioppa,  C  o 
Genung's,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
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Shortening  Checking  and 
Marking  Process 

(Continued  from  piige 

Short-Ciut  Checking  and 
Marking  Operation 

\\\-  al  MrCicerx’s  shot  l  ( iii  <»iir 
chctkitig  operation  except  in  tiie 
ready-towear  tlepartinem.  'I'he  in¬ 
voices  are  filed  departinentally  in 
an  awaiting  retail  and  buyer’s  sig¬ 
nature  Ide.  When  reiaileil  and 
signetl,  the  invoice  is  placetl  on  a 
centrally  located  departmental  clip 
boaril.  The  checker  lakes  the  clip 
hoard  and  opens  the  containers  ol 
merchandise  on  the  marker’s  table, 
leaving  the  invoite  with  the  ship 
ment.  Alter  all  invoices  are 
opened,  the  clip  board  is  letnrnevl 
to  its  place.  1  he  t  hei  ker  merelv 
signs  lor  the  numlier  ol  opened  con 
tainers.  widt  h  ol  couise  lorresponds 
with  the  container  count  on  the 
receiving  apron.  1  he  checker  does 
not  (oiint  the  pieces  or  check  the 
invoiie  to  asceitain  il  “shipped 
short.  ”  The  marker  tloes  not  count 
or  ihtik  the  invoice  beloie  mark¬ 
ing  Init  insteail  coimis  and  dieiks 
as  she  |)hvsicallv  marks  the  met 
cliandise.  Elimination  ol  the  check¬ 
er's  anil  marker’s  checking  and 
(mint  saves  that  much  manpower 
with  its  resultant  speedier  opera 
tion. 

A  marking  survev  lor  the  purpose 
ol  speeding  up  this  phase  ol  the  or- 
gani/ation  was  completed  in  which 
each  marker  was  given  survev  sheets 
to  list  certain  recpiired  data  on 
everv  type  ol  merchandise.  Each 
recipient  was  then  instructed  to 
supply  the  inlorniation.  attach  pres¬ 
ent  type  ol  marking  tickets  and  be 
prepared  to  make  recommenda¬ 
tions.  .Vt  a  later  date  the  marking 
supervisor  and  receiving  manager 
held  a  meeting  with  one  marker  at 
a  time  to  analvze  the  marking  in 
her  departments.  Camseipieiiily. 
there  is  a  definite  increase  in  rublier 
stamp  marking,  elimination  ol 
marking  ol  manulacturer  marked 
merchandise  and  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  non-marked  items. 

Speedy  Distribution  of  Stock 

In  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  daily 
requests  lor  merchandise  from  the 
central  stixk  room,  the  selling  de- 


HELPING  BURROUGHS  USERS  MEET  TODAY’S  PROBLEMS 
WITH  THEIR  PRESENT  EQUIPMENT 


FREE  TO  EMPLOYERS 

Whyi  orclaring.  ipacify 
whathar  you  want  tha 
waakty,  samimonlhly, 
biwaakiy  or  monthly 
tablas— and  how  many 
o(  oach  you  raquiro. 


Victory  Tax  ray^ 

Pf4uctioas 


MANUFACTURING 
FOR  WAR 

The  manuiaclute  oi  aircrait 
equipment  lor  tha  Army  Air 
Forces,  and  tha  monuiacture 
oi  Burroughs  figuring  and 
accounting  equipment  ior  t^e 
Army,  Navy,  U,  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  nation's  many 
war  activities,  are  the  vital 
tasks  assigned  to  Bucrouglcs 
V  in  the  Victory  Program. 


As  a  service  to  employers. 
Burroughs  has  reproduced, 
in  convenient.  8 yg  x  5%  card  form,  the 
official  “wage  bracket"  figures  shown 
in  the  government  regulations  for  de¬ 
termining  the  amount  to  be  withheld 
from  the  pay  of  employees.  Already 
thousands  of  Burroughs  users— and 
others— are  using  these  tables  to  save 
the  many  computations  required  in 
handling  this  new  problem. 

These  free  tables  are  typical  of  many 
timely  helps  offered  by  Burroughs  to 
aid  business  firms  in  meeting  new  war¬ 
time  figuring  and  accounting  problems 
with  their  present  equipment.  Call  the 
local  Burroughs  office,  or  write  to— 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Burroughs 
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Alfred  Moffatt  on  Price  Control 

(Continued  from  page  23) 


partuicius  filled  all  drawers  and 
shelves  with  current  selling  mer¬ 
chandise.  All  adjacent  stock  rooms 
were  filled  to  capacity  and  in  many 
cases  one  department’s  stock  was 
placed  in  another  department’s 
stockroom.  In  fact,  one  stockroom 
servicing  two  departments  now 
houses  the  stock  of  seven  depart¬ 
ments.  Bins  were  erected  on  the 
floor  below  and  above  a  department 
to  have  stock  near  by.  I'he  results 
have  been  splendid.  In  the  early 
morning  hours  when  lew  customers 
are  in  the  store,  salespeople  who 
never  would  come  to  the  Central 
Stock  Room  now  fill  their  stock 
themselves.  Then,  too,  they  have  a 
better  idea  of  the  condition  of  the 
department’s  stock.  The  requests 
for  stock  from  the  Central  Stock 
Room  are  much  fewer  and  custom¬ 
ers  waiting  calls  are  appreciably 
lower.  Whereas  the  number  of 
departments  having  reserves  in  the 
C^entral  Stock  Room  was  thirty-two 
this  number  today  is  eighteen.  This 
vacated  space  is  now  being  utilized 
to  house  all  of  our  warehouse  no¬ 
tion  stock  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  housewares  stock. 


TtLEGRABHEI)  retpiests  from 
the  War  Production  Board 
were  received  by  leatling  cotton 
mills  on  February  1,  calling  for  in¬ 
crease  of  production  to  maximum 
limits. 

F'rank  L.  Walton,  Director  of 
WPB’s  Textile  Clothing  and  Leath¬ 
er  Division,  who  made  the  appeal 
to  the  cotton  mills,  issued  at  the 
same  time  a  statement  denying  that 
very  large  amounts  of  textiles  are 
to  be  exported  for  civilian  use 
abroad.  Both  the  Procurement  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Freasury  Department, 
which  purchases  civilian-type  tex¬ 
tiles  for  lend-leasc  export  and  the 
Defense  Supplies  Corporation  are 
in  the  market  for  only  small 
amounts,  he  said,  while  the  Board 
of  Economic  Warfare  is  not  in  the 
market  at  the  present  time. 

Kenneth  W.  Marriner,  chief  of 
WPB’s  wool  branch,  made  a  similar 
request  for  increased  production  of 
woolens  and  worsteds.  He  said  that 
while  sup}>lies  of  w(K)1  clothing  in 


priced.  1  his  is  done  in  case  a 
question  should  arise  later. 

Our  Mental  Attitude 

1.  VV^e  meet  the  difficulties  with  an 
open,  friendly,  co-operative 
mind.  We  realize  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  up  against  the  most 
stupendous  task  in  history— the 
outcome  of  which  means  the 
preservation  or  destruction  of 
all  we  hold  dear,  including  our 
families,  our  fortunes,  and  our 
existence. 

2.  We  believe  that  any  law,  diffi¬ 
cult  or  otherwise,  that  controls 
inflation,  is  to  be  welcomed  by 
any  wideawake  business  man 
because  inflation  could  cause 
the  nation  a  major  defeat  even 
though  our  military  enemies 
were  vanquished  on  the  battle¬ 
field. 

3.  The  difficulties  in  the  law  are 
largely  due  to  the  nature  and 
variety  of  the  goods  being  reg¬ 
ulated.  The  government  then 


the  hands  ol  wholesalers  and  retail¬ 
ers  ha\e  been  ample  for  current 
needs,  a  shortage  for  next  fall  and 
winter  needs  is  regarded  as  a  possi¬ 
bility  by  some  in  the  wool  industry. 
Discussions  have  been  held,  he  said, 
with  representatives  of  the  industry 
regarding  the  possibility  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  output. 

I'he  armed  forces,  he  pointed 
out.  required  in  1942  a  greater 
amount  of  wool  goods  than  was 
produced  for  civilian  requirements 
in  any  peacetime  year.  The  in¬ 
creased  production  program  for 
1943  is  intended  to  assure  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  warm  clothes  for 
civilians  next  winter,  he  added. 

Mr.  Walton  also  emphasized  the 
importance  of  meeting  civilian 
needs,  from  l>oth  the  health  and 
morale  standpoints.  He  said  that 
plans  are  under  way  to  channel 
textile  production  into  the  most 
essential  fabrics,  which  supply  the 
most  important  needs. 


should  not  be  blamed  because  I 

difficulties  exist.  I  personally  I 

think  the  government  has  done  I 
a  good  job  in  framing  the  law  I 
and  further  that  Mr.  Henderson 
and  his  associates  have  done  a 
very  commendable  job  in  ad¬ 
ministering  it.  I  think  congrat¬ 
ulations  are  in  order  here  be¬ 
cause  the  law  has  worked,  is 
now  working  and  will  continue 
to  work.  It  is  very  evident  too 
that  the  success  so  far  achiesed 
could  not  have  taken  place 
apart  from  the  sincere  co-oper¬ 
ation  of  the  manufacturers  and 
retailers.  They  are  to  be  com¬ 
mended  also. 

4.  The  law  is  more  necessars  in 
1943  than  ever.  It  will  be  more 
difficult  in  1943  to  get  g(K)ds. 
There  will  be  more  monev  in 
the  customers  hands  to  buy  any 
goods  we  can  get.  Hence  the 
greater  the  danger  of  inflation 
and  the  greater  need  of  the  law. 

Two  Suggestions 
lit.  To  the  Stores: 

Many  of  the  difficulties  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  law  will  disappear  if 
every  buver  makes  sure  that  his 
purchases  are  marked  at  March 
prices  except  where  the  instructions 
permit  him  to  do  otherwise.  I  he 
buver  has  no  difficulty  in  remem¬ 
bering  his  former  prices,  he  knows 
them  bv  intimate  contact  with  his 
operation.  He  knows  them  now  l)e- 
cause  they  are  listed  in  his  depart¬ 
ment  under  the  law.  He  knew  them 
before  the  law  existed,  and  he  will 
know  them  when  the  law  has  ceased 
to  exist.  If  he  will  then  stick  faith¬ 
fully  to  the  basic  March  prices,  and 
post  his  new  items  promptly,  his 
operation  under  the  law  will  not 
be  too  difficult  after  all. 

2nd.  To  the  Government: 

If  the  government  will  instruct 
their  incestigators  to  give  the  stores 
an  opportunity  to  immediately 
remedy  anv  discrepancies  that  may 
be  discovered,  before  drastic  action 
is  taken,  the  discrepancies  woidil  in 
that  event  almost  wholly  disappear. 

If  a  store  should  persist  in  dis¬ 
regarding  the  investigators  recom¬ 
mendations.  the  big  stick  would 
then  be  justified. 


New  Move  Is  Made  by  WPB  to  Increase 
Cotton  and  Wool  Production 
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Next  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  .  .  . 

AS  PROUD  A  FLAG  AS  INDUSTRY  CAN  FLY 


SisniFying  90  Percent  or  More  Employee 

It  doesn’t  go  into  the  smoke  of  battle,  but 
wherever  you  see  this  flag  you  know  that  it  spells 
Victory  for  our  boys  on  the  fighting  fronts.  To 
everyone,  it  means  that  the  firm  which  flies  it  has 
attained  90  percent  or  more  employee  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  Pay-Roll  Savings  Plan  .  .  .  that  their 
employees  are  turning  a  part  of  their  earnings 
into  tanks  and  planes  and  guns  regularly,  every 
pay  day,  through  the  systematic  purchase  of 
U.  S.  War  Bonds. 

You  don’t  need  to  be  engaged  in  war  production 
activity  to  fly  this  flag.  Any  patriotic  firm  can 
qualify  and  make  a  vital  contribution  to  Victory 
by  making  the  Pay-Roll  Savings  Plan  available 
to  its  employees,  and  by  securing  90  percent  or 
more  employee  participation.  Then  notify  your 
State  Defense  Savings  Staff  Administrator  that 


Participation  in  the  Pay-Roll  Savings  Pla 

you  have  reached  the  goal.  He  will  tell  you 
how  you  may  obtain  your  flag. 

If  your  firm  has  already  installed  the  Pay-Roll 
Savings  Plan,  now  is  the  time  to  increase  your 
efforts:  (1)  To  secure  wider  participation  and 
reach  the  90-percent  goal;  (2)  to  encourage 
employees  to  increase  their  allotments  until  10 
percent  or  more  of  your  gross  pay  roll  is  sub¬ 
scribed  for  Bonds.  “Token”  allotments  will 
not  win  this  war  any  more  than  “token”  resist¬ 
ance  will  keep  our  enemies  from  our  shores, 
our  homes.  If  your  firm  has  yet  to  install  the 
Plan,  remember,  TIME  IS  SHORT. 

Write  or  wire  for  full  facti  and  literature  on  instal¬ 
ling  your  Pay-Roll  Savings  Plan  now.  Address 
Treasury  Department,  Section  D,  709  I2tb  St., 
NW.,  Wasiington,  D.  C 


Make  Every  Pay  Day  '^Bofid  Day" 


WAR  Bonds  *  Stamps 


This  Space  is  a  Contribution  to  Victory  by  THE  BULLETIN 


Wherever  records  are 
kept  or  money  is  handled, 
there  is  need  for  some 
product  of 
^  The  National  Cash 
Register  Company 


We  proudly  fly  the  Army-Navy  "E"  with  star 
for  "unceasing  excellence"  in  the  production 
of  precisian  instruments  and  other  war  materiel. 


Sales,  service,  repairs  and  supplies,  and  a  limited  number  of  new  and  a  large  stock 
of  used  Nationals  are  available  at  our  344  offices  in  United  States  and  Canada 


